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Preface /^^^ 

{n 1969, the Legislature created the Council on HigTTer Education as 
a permanent Coordinating agency to engage in comprehensive planning far 
Washington postsecondafy education. The -Council has been heavily in- 
volved in planning since its inception. Reports on educational goals, 
postsecondary edjucation^f inance, tuition and fees, enrollments, non- 
traditional education, and program review are a few , of the areas in • 
which' it has made policy recommendations to the Governor and Legis- 
lature. This report, however, is the first comprehensive response to 
its planning mandate. ^ « - 

In its plariping activities, the Council has distinguished between 
"strategic" and "tactical" p»lanning. Although the two are distinct, 
they are cqmalementary. The concern of strategic planning is the 
identification' of fundamental assumptions"! Its focus is educational 
goals, institutional roles and missions,, and general*governing policies.' 
The emphasis in strategic planning is on identification of basic premises, 
v^^ue judgments, philosophies, and purposes o.f the system. Tactical 
planning proceeds within the resultant framework. It stresses rela- 
tively short-range concerns. Its emphasis is on such matters as budget 
• formulae deyelopfnenjt and adjustment, modifications in student-aid pro- 
grams, ^and improved program coordiniition and eff^ctiveneiss. 

This report concerns the strategic phase of the Council for Post- 
secondary Education*^ planning effort. It reflects the findings !0f a 
number of earlier staff studies and reports of various Council for Post- 
secondary Education planning advisory committees, augmented by responses 
of the academic community and the public during various stages of develop- 
ment. The reports of five planning committees in particular (those 
^which studied educational goals, institutional roles and missions, 
current circumstances in educational programs, new directions and 
alternatives, and postsecondary education finance) 'are directly rele- 
vant. Recommendations from these and other ad hoc committees comprise 
the sustaining core of the report. 

Before proceeding, a few qualifications must be stated. The first 
of these is that the conclusions and recommendations ofthis report 
should be read in the c6ntext qf.a need for. continuous, 'nFle'xible and 
frequently-reviewed planning at all levels. The statements of this 
planning document must not come to be etched in stone. In this vein, 
planning is seen as hn endeavor that will lead to a plan and continue. -^-^ 
beyond it. Since any plan can become outmoded in a -short period of 
rapid social or technological change, it would be Inapprqprlate to 
conceive of such*a .document as 'having. direct relevance for more'than a 
few years. 

Related to this is a second point: this report will need to be ^ 
broadened with' additional studies in the months and years ahead, studies 
occurring frequently at t'he tactical planning level (an agenda is 
presented in the concluding portion), • It will also need to he reviewed 
at periodic intervals.* Thus, strategic planning is not synonomous with 
"comprehensive" planning. Both levels of planning, strategic and tactical 
combine to produce comprehensive planning. For this reason the report 
should %t)e figuratively bound in a loose-leaf notebook. 



A central concern of this plan is the presentation of planning 
recommendations that will give greater cohesion and focus to^ the array 
of existing and potential opportunitlesi for postsecondary education in 
Washington. There are several dimensions to this. In addition to the 
many Individual .needs served, postsecondary education also makes valu- 
able contributions to the cultural, economic, and social welfare of the 
state and the nation. Beyond this, there are distinct but complementary 
types of education ranging from the highly "academic" to 'the highly 
"practical;" from the broatjly enriching to the most specifically applied. 
Each of thesiT forms is legitimate, and each serves needs of society 
while contributing to the Individual welfare of many citizens within it. 
This report attempts to relate to the full range of educatione|l opportunities 
offered and to. the full^range of purposes postsecondary education exists 
to fulfill. 

The next premise stems from the others. It concerns the scope of 
the report. The reports focus is the total range of postsectondary 
educational enterprises in the. state. In Washington there are 2 public 
universities, 4 state colleges', 27 coifmunity colleges, 12 private colleges 
any universities*, 5 public vocatlonaf-technical institutes, and more 
than .300 proprietary educational centers. The recommendations pertain 
to this structure, not simply to the public colleges and universities. 

Finally^ a tew words on revijew: as It'stands the report is a draft 
document. Although It has been initially reviewed by the Council, which 
authorized its distribution for further review by those associated with 
the institutions and the general public, it has not been formally^ adopted. 
Rather, it and the recommendations It contains are staff proposals to .the ^' j 
(Council members . At the time of this writing a series of put^liG:^ meetings ^ 
in Vancouver, Tacoma, Seattle, Yakima, the Tri-Cities, and Spokane are 
being scheduled for the months of August and September. Meetings at the 
institutional level^wfll be arranged during September, October, and 
November. Additional meetings with various adnijnistrative agencies and 
legislative staffs will b^ held during these months. After these meet- 
ings, and In light of the comments obtained through them and other 
communications**,^ a^n advanced draft will be presented to the Council for 
final review and adoption (scheduled for December). The first major 
implementafcion stage will occur in January, 1976, when the -Council 
presents i/ts recommendations for legislation to the Governor and the 
Legislature. • 



*This number includes only those institutions presently accredited 
(1975) by the Northwest Association of Secondary^ and Higher Schools; 
two additional Institutions have applied to the ''Association for 
accreditation candidacy status. ' 

f ^ 

**Commerits should be transmitted to: \ 
"Dr. C' Chance, P.M. Anet, K. Pailthorp 
Council- for Postsecondary Education 

908 East Fifth Street ■ Phonef • (206) 753-2210 

Olympia, Washington Scan: 234-2210 
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On June 25, the Council for Post&econdary Education completed its 
first rev^iew of the report, '-Pla'nning and Policy Recommendations for 
Washington Postsecondary Education: 1976*1982,"' and instructed the 
staff to distribute it for general review and comment. The report c- 
will be adopted by^ the Council later this'yoar, and it is intended 
to provide, a general fraitework for postsecondary educational planning 
for the next six years. V 

, There is no way that the content of a report this size can be 
easily summarized. Perhaps the place to begin is to note that it is 
an approach by which the four major goals for postsecondary education 
adopted ,by the Council, goals pertaining to Responsiveness, Access, / 
Diversity, and' Coordination , ca*n be reduced-to a manageahile program 
of acti^on, a program, 4n turn, developed in the context of a series 
of issues likely to confront postsecondary education directly during ^ 
the next six years. These issues include those -of declining numbers 
uf trdditional colleqe-age youth, changing participation rates; different 
impacts of chernging participation patterns^on various educational sectors, 
relating to postsecondary rather than simply higher education in long-: 
range planning, the future of the private col leges and universities, 
the ro'le of vocational education, relating to residual educational 
needs within the state, concerns- for educationa-^l quality, needs for 
regional planning, arfd, finally, the growing importance of.^efficiency , ♦ 
and accountability in a .period of fiscal stringency. Mostly, the report 
is related to ways by whirn postsecondary education^ can take advantage 
of what is considered a transitional period. • - 

Rather than restating the approximately ^0 recommendations of 
the neport here,, it wil*l be sufficient to note that they contain references 
tc such ftiatters a$ program review and coordination, man^)ower planning, 
consumerism, educational quality/, faculty, finance, enrollment, ■ j 
admission, and tui*tion and fee policies, student financial aid, reciprocity, 
the various areas normally subsumed under the term "non-traditional 
education," regional planning, and institutional roles and mission^s. 
An important provisiorilis their description of a continuing planning 
process by which the reco^jmendations can be periodically evaluated and 
adjusted to meet changing conditions. For those who are concerned 
over the prospect of growing centralization of authority, and a con- . 
comitant loss of institutional autonomy, it should be noted that the 
plan specifically endorses the coordijiative arrangements' that have 
evolved in Washington eind recommends a continuation of the relation- ' 
ships between the Council and institutions currently in existence. 

While the report is a draft, it nonetheless represents the culmina- 
tion of a process that has itself involved a number of meetings-, wi(Je 
participation, and extensive correspondence and communications. This > 
process formally began two years ago as the staff met with institutional 
personnel to discuss the course the Council's planning process should 
pursue. These discussions led to the development of a planning outline 



-which was formally adopted- by the Council* In adopting the outline, 
.the Council instituted a planning process that would be participatory. 
Advisory committees on educational goals, instructionaV programs, non- 
traditional studies, postsecondary education -finance, and institutiona? 
roles and missions were empaneled. During the ensuing months, as studies* 
on these and other topics wer^e developed, extensive interactions with 
representatives of the'varldus^ institutions occurred. "These were further 
augmented with puBlic ^hearings" on the report on educational gofils. 

The point of al\, this is that.it is important, to note,* as this new 
cycle of public and institutional review commences, that a considerable 
amount of documented and effective participation in the planning process 
has occurred. , 

. At its meeting in June, the Council instructed the staff to schedule 
a series of hearings in various comnunities and" institutions in the 
state on the draft report. The times and places of these meetings are ^ 
as follows: * ' • . 



Public Meetings 



Tentative 



Spokane 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Vancouver 
Tri-Ci ties 
Port Angeles. 
Bell Ingham 



September 10 
September 17 
September 
September 
August 26 
August 28 
October 1 



9 

23 



" Institutional Meetings 

Spokane 

Seattle 

Renton 

Tacoma 

Pullman 

Ellensburg 

Long view 

Olympia 

Walla Walla ^ 
Yakima . ■ 
- Weoatchee 
Aberdeen 



Everett 



October 1 - November 15 

Gonzaga University . 
Univers.ity of Washington 
Renton Vocational Technical Institute 
University of Puget found 
Washington State University- ^* 
Central Washington State College 
Lower Columbiia Communitv College 
Olympia Vocational Technical Institute 
Wa]la Walla Community College o 
Yak'ima Valley Community College 
Wenatchee Valley Community College 
Grays Harbor Community Col.lege 
Everett Community College 



The Council will^take final action on thie report after these meetings 
have been completed and the report edited to reflect valid suggestions. 
.Formal adoption is tentatively scheduled for, the December meeting. ..In 
the meantime the Council will be informed of the substance of the 
meetings on tfte/eport, eitfijsr by the staff or by Council members attending^ 
the meetings. iSritten comments, then, are encouraged. These should be 
directed to the staff at the address indicated. 
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Finally, the interest of the general public and those who work * 
and learn in Washington's institutions of higher learning in this'repert 
ISideeply appreciated. While much^wark has gone into its preparation, . 
it is not a (Completed document, A careful reading ««nd a consciencious 
conwani cation of impressions wjll help ensure that the final report 
is harmonious with the views of the' citizens pf Washington. 
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Goals /or Washington Postsecpndary Education 

*' I RESPONSIVENESS 

II ACCESS ' ' \ 

III DIVERSITY 

IV COORDINATION \ 



RESPONSIVENESS 




edudation must.respond to 



the" full range of adult educational needs 
in Washington society. Such responsiveness 
involves the provision' of education for 
cultural and value enrichment and employ- 
ment. Educatiorj beyond high school mus»t 
encompass fot^m^t approaches while providing 
a Iternat inexperiences* for those seeking or 
needing tion-traditional opportunities. Program^^ 
quflity standards appropriate to each level 
and type t>f education must be a constant 
concern. ^ ^ 



\ 
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The 1960's were -marked by tremendous expansion in virtually afl 
aspects of postsecondary education. Enrollments in collegiate insti- 
tutions doubled between 1960 and 1970, as did those in public and pro- 
prietary vocational^ schools. These years also saw the growth of the 
conmunity colleges; themselves in part a response to accelerated demands 
for geographically dispersed postsecondary opportunities. At the^same 
time there was increased recognition of the educational roles performed 
by the independent colleges and universities. Acceptance of the value 
of vocational education as a legitimate concern of education beyond the 
high school, and an intensif,ied search ^or innovative educational - 
approaches are further examples of developments in postsecondary educa- 
tion during the I960' s. ^ ^ * . 

In these respects, the 196Q's were the golden years of postsecond-- 
ary education. What is now apparent is that much of this growth was jnot 
merely unprecedented but unique. Twenty years from "o**' when the- trend 
lines are re-examined, one may recognize a hump in the I960 s; tne- 
enrollment patterns now emerging may then.be seen as a return to normal 

Q ITOWth 

■Regardless of whether the growth patterns were i.nusual or not, 
ccunterchanges are now occurring, and they appear to be acquiring 
dynamics of their own. Both as a stimulus and a response to other 
changes, participation rates are fluctuating. Ths-.e changes are certain 
• to affect all of postsecondary education in th^ years ahead, as to some 
Extent they ftave already, and if current trends prevail , the impact on 
conventional higher education will be most strongly felt on many of the 
senior college and university campuses. 

Perhaps for the first time in the history of this country, post- s 
secondary education is .<i buyer's market. With some exceptions, insti- 
tutions are being forced to compete for students, and such conditions 
invariably 'heighten responses to the demands of the clientele. In this 
instance, however, tlje responses to buyer demands must be tempered by a 
continued concern for quality, or all o1 society wi 1 "IJ^-^^^J^Jy ^"^^^^^ 
It is the balance betweeri responsiveness and rigor that is critical . ana 
it is the search for this balance that occupies the minds of those 
seriouslv concerned abou,t postsecondary education in this country. 



/ 



♦Proprietary applies to those schools that are privately owned, offer,- 
ing primarily vocational programs, and operated for profit te.g.. 
business schools, flight schools, beauty and barber colleges, etc. J. 

*n;hile stating this, it is recognized that.'other thanges have occurred 
. that preclude return to what w)uld have been previously considered 
normal growth. The human rights moVen)ent and the resultant broaden- 
ing of educational opportunities for members of racial and ethr^c 
minority groups, and for women, have changed the course of the growth 
trend in a mannpr>^,dt cannot yet be measured precisely. This is 
accentuated by >;ie expansion of the proprietary sector, now an accepted 
dimension of pifStsecondary education. . , 



/ 
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^ Balance must be struck not only in the context of a buyer's market 
in posts^conda'ry education, but in a context that extends beyond it as 
Well. A new set of priorities* is emerging, among which postsecondary 
education represents only one element. Health c^r^, personal welfare, 
and protection of the natural environment represent others. As the 
demands of a broad range of social needs make themselves /felt, both the 
Uvel and focus of public funding will change. * Thus, the proportion of 
tax revenue going to education beyond high school is dropping in most 
states, and educational administratgrs find themselves in. stiff competi- 
.tlon with other social programs for public funds. • ' 

This Is not to say that nihilism and a quest for ignorance are upon 
us. Education for those beyond 4i1gh-school age remains a vitally important 
soci.al function. But it is not th<i only one, and many intelligent, 
capable people increasingly. feel no stigm^; in turning from it to seek 
other approaches to personal growthnand expression. Perhaps more 
Important is recognition that those who do not turn from it seek variety 
within It. Whether an individual desires a structured ed)Licational 
program leading to a degree or seeks 'short course^^ offered in a manner 
permitting ecl^ticism; whether a person's Interest is vocational, 
techoic^U general or jacadamic; whether or\i wishes to continue through a 
program without Interrluptlon or desires to pursue a program on a part- 
time basis,, stopping-ih and stopping-cut— al] of these needs are real — 
and postsecohdary^ education must respond to t^em. Implicitly, this, 
respo'nse entails variety, flexibility, diviersity, and new alternatives 
offered along with the i conventional . And all of this must be accomplished 
so as to maintain (or where necessary to ac-hieve) dppropr:iate excellence. 

The^Key t^rms^here are variety, flexibility, and diversity, 
r^ostsecondary/ education has traditionally been responsive in many, ways, 
uut there ha-vfe been lags between demand and response. An educational 
system move$/ cautiously. It takes .time ^to initiate a program, and it 
takes time fo terminate one:. 

During the growth years nf the 1960's, postsecondary education 
accepted as a^ main thrust the multiplication of opportunities .for high 
school graduates to pursue degree-oriented programs. In the years ahead' 
it will have to become more aware of the constraints imposed' on the now- 
Called nontraditional students; adults who desire edjJcational experiences 
but for whom the opportunities are limited, persons of alT ages and all 
economic strata. " v , 

It. seems evident that offerings in/career areas .should be en-larged, 
since more than 70 percent of the laW forcie^in Washington is employed 
in occupations requring vocational training.* -Ways of delivering 



*A concurrent circumstance mitigating the potential Impact of this ^ 
is that with the increase.of college graduates competing in the labor 
market the effect hasr^been to displace (or move downward in the "labor 
queue") individuals with less than a college education. (See Gordon, 
Margaret S. ed.. Higher Education and the Labor Market , McGfaw-Hi-ll . ) 
One.result is that whi.le education is becoming more equitably distributed, 
income is become less'eq'uitably distributed. (See Higher Education 
and the Labor Market , "Measuring the Economic Benef i ts of • Educa ti on . " ) 
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postsecondary educational services to rejnote areas of the state, and 
to persons isolated by iimitinc| fdcturs'of tirne, econorrMC, or physical 
condition must be found. \ ' , , ^ t* ^ 

Means of recognizing and c^Mr^^"fying the level and quality of 
appropriate learning experiences abWed in various non-institutional 
settings must be provided. New educatT^mal^ncepts that recognize 
the important potential contributions of commurrt4;y-based resources 
need to be designed and implemented. V. ^ , 

Currently available opportunities for formal education shouJd 
be evaluated. They must also b6 accompanied by an 'expansion of alter- 
natives within or beyond the conventional framework as emerging n^eds 
may require. If a program meets genuine needs, it should be continued ; 
' if it does not, it should be terminated. * tu 

Given these views, responsiveness suggests many ^elements, ine 
major concern is a balance between variety and flexibility on the 
one side, and excellence on the other. An educational system providing 
this will be responsive. • The following recommendations concerning 
the goal of Responsiveness reflect this view. • 
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POSTSECONDAHY EDUCATION MUST HESPOW TO THE FULL RANGE OF ADULT 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS IN WASHINGTON SOCIKTY. SUCH RESPONSIVENESS 
INVOLVES THE PROVISION OF EDUCATION FOR CULTURAL AND VALUE 
ENRICHMENT AND EMPLOmENT, EDUCATION BEWND HIGH SCHOOL MUST 
ENCOMPASS FORMAL APPROACHES WHILE PROVIDING ALTERNATIVE EXPERIENCES 
FOR THOSE SEEKING OR NEEDING NON -TRADITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES: 
PROGRAM QUALITY STANDARDS APPROPRIATE TO EACH LEVEL m TYPE OF 
EDUCATION MUSWBE A CONSTANT .CONCERN. - , 

2, Just as the state needs engineers^ nurses^ electricians ^ 

and other trained professionals j it also needs philosophers^ 
poets, artists, and other contributors in numbers that 
manpower analyses cannot determine. Most of all, it;*needs^ 
' people knowledgeable of the. workings of a democracy , sensi- 
tive integrated individuals with an ability to judge, evaluate, 
and mak0>^ decisions. Postsecondary education must be responsive 
to these collateral educational needs. 

2. Responsiveness to necessary change in content and method 
of instruction may require the abandonment of programs and 
approaches that are no longer necessary or effective. Con- 
stant review and evaluation of programs and approaches must 
be required. 

3. During a period of necessary emphasis on public: accountability 
and vigorous competition with other social needs for public 
resources, it is vital that excellence be present at all 
levels and in all activities. Since there are no general 
standards of excellence applicable to all, means must be- 
developed to assess excellence in terms appropriate to each 
educational endeavor. 

4. The necessary and important' social functions performed by 
postsecondary education must not be Undermined by inadequate 
support, moral or financial. ' The ^dntributipns of post-- ^ 
secondary ^educational 'ins titu-^^s to the social, economic 
and political foundations of^society require recognition and 
support within' the context. "of fiscal reality. ^ 



ACCESS 

J 

Access to education for all. persons beyond 
high-school age who desire it and can benefit 
from it is a basic goal. 
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The basic premise of .this section ts'that there should be oppor- 
tuniities for postsecondary education for^ all" Who want them and can 
benefit from them. Here ^he concern is with the elimination of impediments 
to access, particularly for those in categories not currently served by 
th^ post-high school programs available. The view is that race, sex,' 
et|)nic origin, socio-economic status, age beyond* high-schooT age, or 
ge^)graphical factors should not be^ obstacles to educational opportunities. ^ 

None of this is new. Concern for this goal is reflected in the 
ongoing policies of mo^t sectors of postsecondary education, but it 
deserves restatement. " Axrcess criteria have neither been clearly evaluated 
npr effectively coordinated across all of postsecondary education. If 
egucatipn is to*be truly open, such evaluation and coordination must 
occur. 

I Increased services to members of minority groups is a continuing 
educatior>al objective in Washington. In 1974, Asian Americans, Blacks,-. 
Chiqanos, and Native Americans,'' in total, comprised a comparatively 
small portion of the state's total^ population, .7.4 percent.- Out of a 
total population of 3.4 million, non-Caucasians number 255 thousand. 
Their representation among students in postsecondary educational institu- . 
tions of this state', however, is Ifess than the proportion of the total 
society they comprise. Recent figures indicate that minorities average 

5.4 percent of total institutional enrollments. While this is an icnprovement 
over earlier averages,. it is still below the 7.4 percent figure they 
represent within the state's population. C " • 

Washington faces certain issues ccfnnected with particular minority - 
groups not shared by many other states. The Native American, particularly 
the reservation Indian, provides a case In point. Native Americans 
represent one percent of the total state population. Their presence, 
especially reservation Indians, involves issues associated with their 
distinct ]egal status under federal law, a status not shared by other 
ethnic minorities. There are problems with their relationship to 
education and the quality of the education they have received prior to 
attainment of post-high school ^age. For these reasons, they are sthgled 
out for particular attention, both inarms of the question of access 
and in terms of the larger question of" educational need once the barriers 
to access have been identified and reduced. ^ . 

Women represent another segment of the population that 'is not 
participating proportionately in postsecondary elbucatlonal programs. 
Although 52 percent ofv the state population is female, men, on average > 
participate in the public institutions at a ratio of about 2.5 males to 
Ivfemale. This figure will vary by age group, and by educational sector, 
particularly in the ages 22 through 29, the traditional ag? for childbea^ing. 
During these years, the ratio of men to .women in collei,^ averages about 

3.5 to 1. Only In" the late 20-year age groups do the participation 
rates of men and women begin to converge. 
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'^More opportunities and incentives for v5omen need to bS^provided. 
This m^y entail adjustments in schedules and courseload .requirements, 
the provision of da^,care facilities in the community (also needed by 
men raising children), and other changes in educational strictures. It 
is also important that women be encouraged to enroll in programs other 
than those to which they have traditionally gravitated, (Notably 
/^*teacher edycation-^because the long-range prospects for enrollments in . 
the K-12 sector are downward, there w.ll be fewer openings for secondary 
and elementary teachers in the years ahead). 

Americans traditionally view "college education as applying most 
appropriately to a particular age group, normal 1^^18-24 year olds. The 
persistence of the term "coll ege'-age" is indicative of this. It is 
apparent, however, that postsecondary educational needs exist for 
persons of middle age, retired persons, and senior citizens. According 
to the Report of the Governor's Task Force on Aging, "More and more 
people are beginning to ask what will be' done for those society forces 
out of the mainstream of economic and social life. For many, education 
seems the most -viable answer to the elderly 's need to adapt to retirement 
and continued development." John B. Martif), U.S. Commissioner on Aging, 
stated to the White House Conference on Aging that: 

"Education is viewed by the American public as a main artery to 
progress and a better life for all. .We want pre-school education 
for the very young. We want post-graduate courses and night school 
classes to keep our working-age population up-to-date on the knowledge 
and skills of their professions and trades. But strangely, education 
for the elderly or\ven education to prepare people to become . ^ 

elderly has a rather low priority." , 

The Governor's Task Force recommended that pre-retirement education 
be provided in all state institutions of higher learning, /"dorsing the 
philosophy that educatipn Is a continuing life experience from birth to 
death, the Task Force recommended ways in which the elderly might take 
advantage of the open1ngs\1n classes at institutions on a space-available 
basis with no charge or might regularly enroll on a reduced-tuition 
basis. Transportation problems were also identified as barriers to 
access for many such persons. ' . n-r « ,-on^^ 

' In 'keeping with the view that education is a lifetime experience, ^ 
efforts should be directed to providing opportunities for persons outside 
the traditional college-age brackets?. To da this effective,ly , it will 
be necessary to determine just what the barriers to their access are and 
to develop programs to overcome them. 



*Note for example: the Seattle Pacific College Senior Citizen 
Program or Western Washington State College's "BridgeJ' Program. 
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When educational programs for those beyond conventional collage- 
age, and particularly for tRose who have retired or are approaching 
retirement, are considered, a question of return on the public invest- 
meat tn the educational program arises. It is evident that the pro- 
vision of educational opportunities is benefic'ial both to society and 
to the individual. The greatest return on the social dollar may be 
gained wfien the programs are used by persons who have not ^et begun 
their f^al careers. But society benefits also from the extension of 
educational programs to those beyond working age, although these benefits 
are perhaps less measurable. In any event, there is a question- of ^ 
equity. For many who are retired, or who are approadhing retirement, 
there^has heretofore beeh no direct return on the taxdollars they have 
palcf and which have been used to support educational opportunities for 
others. Accordingly, the recojpiendations of the Governor '5 Task Force 
are supported here. i ^\ . 

Finally, economic barriers to persons Tn disadvantaged categories 
cause continuing concern. Historical!:^, families considered disad- 
vantaged have been those whose annual incomes fall below particular 
predetermined levels. (A current federal ly designated family poverty 
income level. is $5,000). But a consistent theme for many groups, 
disadvantaged, arid other, is the lack of economic capability to parti- 
cipate in educational offerings. i I r 

A Council for Postsecondary Education-sponsored lurvey*- of Washington 
students revealed that nearly 50 percent repol^ted 19711 parental incomes 
between $9,000 and $18,000**. The average parental income for^the three* 
reported educational segments was: * 

Public Four-Year Institutions ' $13,790 
Private Colleges and Universities $14*760 
Community Colleges $11,960 

The community colleges served the highest percentage of students 
from families with incomes below $6,000 (22 percent). The private 
colleges and, universities served the highest percentage of students with 
family income levels over $21,000 (22 percent). Students* family income 
levels for the two-year and four-year (public and private) institutions 
are shown in the graph on the following page and th^ following table 
comparing student participation rates by parental income against total 
state family income distributions. These tables indicate that the 
enrollment patterns in two- and four-year institutions are not congruent • 
with the income distribution among Washington's population as a whole. 
However, this is not entirely in the manner one might assume. 



*$tude nt F inanc i ng of Higher Education in Washington , Council for 
Postsecondary Education, August, 1972, 

**A cautionary note is appropriate he^'e. These data include parental 
income levels for students, who are financially independent and who 
therefore do not attribute their ability to afford postsecondary 
education to their parents but to themselves. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGE AND COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY STUDENTS* 
BY ESTUWTED PARENTAL INCOME 
IfERCENT - T97V , , • 
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^ Imbalance occurs in tfie higher income categories (over $15,000) 
which represent about 23 percent of the general population but 34 
pertent of the collega'population. Students in the lowest family income 
categories (below $6,000) come from families which represent about '21 
percent of the population; they comprise approximately 18 percent of the 
college population. Notably, the proportion of students in college from 
families having incomes under $3,Q00 is slightly higher than such families' 
percentage of state population. Finally, a usually unnoticed effect 
'^occurs with families in the middle- income categories ($6,500 - $15,000) 
who comprise' 56 percent of the state ^population but contribute only 45 
percent of the college population. 

Thus, there appear to be two problem areas. First, there is the 
prpblem of those with very low family incomes, individuals who cannot 
look to their families for any support. Washington seems to be coping . 
with this problem at least in comparison with other states (e.g.* students 
with' family incomes of less than $5,000 comprise 13 percent of the 
students on all Washington campuses; this compares with 8 percent nationally). 
Obviously, efforts aimed at the disadvantaged students in this category 
must be continued. p 

' The second problem area Is less generally recognized. This is the 
problem of the family in the middle income categories whose income is 
marginal or inadeqtrtTte to contribute substantially to the college education 
of students in the family. Thus, students from families in this category 
do not have general access to financial assistance, and they usually 
have to work or bor^'w if they are going to college. More than half of 
the students surveyed in the Council for Postsecondary Education study \ 
reported some form of employment during the school year, working an 
average of 15 to 20 hours per week. More than 75 percent of the surveyed 
studer^ts reported working during the summer. The median income of such 
studentii was not high: $1 ,670. 

Many students, often those from middle income backgrounds, need 
financial assistance, whether in the form of direct subsidies or long- 
term, low-interest loans, to attend and rema^in in school. Thus it is 
apparent.one should be concerned not only wfth el iminating barriers to 
access for those in the lowest income categories but also for those in 
the middle Income groups. It Is possible that the only major difference 
between middle income family students and lower income family students 
is a generally higher motivation to obtain.)^ post-high school education 
among the former. , 

From all this it is evident that some obstacles to a postsecondary 
education are beginning to crumble while others are just beginning to 
achieve visibility. Thos0 barriers, both economic and tpsychological , 
particularly for persons beyorxl -"Gallfiga^4ge," the middle and older-age 
strata, are virtually unchallenged. The recommendations on Access are 
directed toward eliminating barriers for all categories, supporting the 
continuing of existing efforts and encouraging the development of new 
approaches where they are needed and are feasible. 
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/ia-TO; TO iwucAncw for all persons beyond high school age who 

DESIRE IT AND CAN BENEFIT FROM' IT IS A BASIC GOAL. 



5/ .Educational opportunities should not be limited^ because of 
race, sex^ ethnic origin ^ socio-economic status^ age beyond 
high scJiool age^ or geographical isolation, 

6. Without discounting the special educational needa of other 
ethnic minorities in this statej it must he recognized that 
Native Americans comprise a group with unique federal status 
whose educational requirements must he determined and satisfied. 

7. Improved procedures are necessary to meet the educational 
needs of women; these involve'' both encouragement for women to 
seek post secondary educational experiences and provision of 
variety within these experiences. 

8. Particular efforts need to be directed to the provision of 
educational opportunities for persons in the midd.le-and older- 

strata. 

3. The reduction of barriers to access for individuals possessing 
^motivation and ability but lacking in prerequisite educational 
background will fequire adjustments in the modes Vf entry and 
the instructional formats of educational:^ offerings. 

10. Financial assistance programs to help students eliminate 
economic barriers to access and choice of institution or 
program regardless of their socio-economic backgrounds ^ are 
essential; such programs should he available in sufficient 
variety to accommodate the diverse financial needs*" of Washington 
residents. 
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[I. DIVERSITY ^ . . 

Open access; responsiveness, and commit- 
ment to individual enhancement through 
education services presume a\ariety pf 
institution^ and program options. Within 
the limits of feasibility, such variety 
should be provided in Washington or 
suitable alternatives otherwise made • 
available. 
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The goals set forth thus far in this report have obvious imp! ica- 
Jtjons for the variety of programs offered. They entail recognition of 
education as a life-long process and awareness that as interests change 
throughout life, educational needs will do likewise. Postsecondary 
education needs to be responsive; accordingly, it must provide diverse, 
flexible, acceptable, and, transferable o-fiferings. This suggests a need 
for programs varied both in substance and mode. — 

There are identifiable tendencies toward homogenization among 
institutions: state universities, aspiring to comprehensiveness, use 
major national institutions as their models; state colleges emulate 
doctoral -granting universities; and community colleges look ahead to 
baccalaureate programs in some areas. In some institutions these 
interests are* active, in others they are passive, buf^tbey are present 
to some^ extent in virtually all. These aspirations should be scrutinized*. 
All too'^freqiiently "excellence" is equated with similarity among Insti- 
tutions, although their students and missions may differ. If" insti- 
tutional diversity is to be attained, institutions and schools must - 
focus on excellence in terms of their unique- characteristics^ and qualities 
and of the interests of the students they serve. 

Diversity at the program level entaiU broadening the range of 
learning options for individuals. It implies the provision of alter- 
natives in learning content: liberal arts or vocational, hunanities or 
sciences.- It suggests variety in learning approach: structured or 
personal', lecturp or seminar, x:orrespondence course, or educational 
television. It entails choices in locale: learning at home, at work, 
in an institution, or in a community center. It imp^lies responses to 
choices in personal goals: self-enrichment, care^^efr training, or basic 
education. It suggests differences in intensity: general knowledge or 
specialization. And it has implications for continuity: part-time, 
full-time, s^equential, or alternated with work. Fihally it involves 
choices in timing: within a daily schedule of activities, within the 
yearly calendar, or within the student's span of life. The emphasis of 
diversity leads further.. It suggests the need to plac« adult and continuing 
education in a prominent place. Since postsecondary education facilities 
are limited in number and capacity, diversity requires utilization of 
facilities in the community: libraries, museums, art galleries, science 
centers, and other resources*. The activities conducted in the proprietai^y 



*In the book. Beyond the Carnegie Commission (Marien, Michael, Educa- 
tional Policy Research Center, New York, 1972), a series of studies 
conducted in 1970 by the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education 
to*find out how people learn in real life were noted. It was found 
that "all but one of the interviewees had conducted at least one 
learning project in the previous year, with a median of 8 projects 
totaling more than 700 hours of effort. Only 0.7% of all learning 
projects were for any kind of credit, and 68.0/^ of these projects 
were totally planned by the learner himself..." The import of. these 
studies is that if less than 1.0^^ of real-life .learning effort is 
associated with credit and credentials, then programs designed to 
result in credit and credentials may not be meeting the actual learn 

, ing needs of people. 
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<;ectOf^ Df postsecondary education need to be recognized (with implications 
•for transferability of ^experience) as clo the important social roles 
performed by the independent colleges an^jini versities. 

. When consld^ritig the development of poitsecondary education, 
political boundaries become constrictive. §urrounding states offer 
programs also available in Washington, often because of a perceived 
need for comprehejnsiveness in educational offerings within each st^te 
Yet programs in contiguous states may be operating below capacity,, 
reqtiiring higher ynit expenditures than necessary. I|i addition, there 
are geographical' areas in Washington not adequately served hy senior 
institutions of higher learning, particularly baccalaureate schooU. 
An example is the Vancouver area, lying, just north of Portland^ Oregon, 
with baccalaureate schools located across the Columbia River. Similarly, 
Northern Idaho, without a senior institution, is in close pi <iniity 
to Spokane, and" a number of baccalaureate schools, for example astern 
WashingtOD State College. A related situation exists between I. ihington 
and British Columbia, although withUne significant difference that 
non-resident charges are not imposed by the Canadian universities. 

Agreements with these surrounding jurisdictions would allow "residents 
in each to take advantage of the totality of educational offerings in 
the region. They would facilitate sectional coordination for the 
achievement of diversity without unwarranted duplication. . Recipacocal 
agreements with surrounding states and provinces aimed at facilitating 
the flow of students across boundaries would bg a major step toward 
the achievement of the goal c^f regional diversity. 

Diversity has other dimensions. Recognition of the educational 
value of many lifetime experiences is evoking extensive current interest. 
There are many lifetime experiences, professional and non-professional, 
that can be recognized as valid educational endeavors. A competent 
secretary with little formal education beyond high school, but who 
knows and understands the requirements of the profession may have 
knowledge comparable to that obtained in a two-year education program 
in the secretarial sciences. Elements that might be lacking, such 
as bookkeeping, could be acquired in the evening. If educational credit 
were awarded for such experiences the secretary could gualify for a 
degree and receive, thereby, the certification appropriate to his or 
her interests. Similar examples can be cited in other vocational and 
non-vocational areas. 

This point is addressed by the Ontario Commission on Postsecondary 
Education in its » final report. T he Learning Society* . 

A society which strives to provide individuals with lifetime 
learning options and alternative^ must also give them the 
possibility to acquire the tangible symbols of accomplish- 
ment in these ventures. We may regret our society's obsession ^ 
with degrees and diplomas; but as long as our present attitudes" 



*The Learning Society , Report of the Commission on Posts^condary 
Education in Ontario, Ministry of Government Services, ^Toronto, 1572. 
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and social arrangements remain unchanged, it is reasonable for 
" people to desire them*. \For this-reasbn we r^cormjfend that degrees 
and diplomas-^ should be aw^arded both fo^^ learning undertaken within 
institutions and for comparable achi&venrterit without. . 

Transferability between institutions is a 'further area of concern. 
Many of the earlier problems enccuntere^l by community college students 
transferring into senior institutions have been resolved. But others 
remain. Such students can usually transfer the'ir Associate of Arts 
degrees as equiValervt to the first 'two years of general work, but they 
may find ft* necessary to repeat major area courses taken in the com- 
munity college before they can graduate from the senior institution. It 
is usually the student who suffers in these cases, both in cost and 
effort. 

These problems are by no means restricted to articulation between 
community and senior colleges. They occur between institutions at all 
levels; students encounter them when they transfenr from a state college 
ta a university, between state colleges, and between private and public 
institutions. If these requirements are necessary, they should remain; 
if Tiot, then not. ' ; \ . . . _ 

Transferability should exist between programs ariu professional 
areas both during the educational experience itself -and into" the career 
period that usually follows. Trartsferabil\ty between institutional 
programs is a problem area lO be resolved within the institutions. 
Professional transTeraUl ity will require effort at the extra-insti- 
tutional lev,el. Of particular concern is 'the tendency toward increasing 
specificity 'in degree programs, much of which is a function of a quest 
for enhanced recognition arfiong professions. In Washington, the number 
of distinct degree titles (8.A'> B.S., B.Bus. Ad., B.Ed., M.A., M.Ed., 
etc.) at the- baccalaureate and post-baccalaureate level is currently 
approaching 100.' Those used at the master level are in excess of 40, 
and those at the doctoral level exceed 10. It doe^ not seem necessary 
to return to a situation of 2 baccalaureate degrees, 2 master's degrees, 
•and a s'mSU number of doctoral degrees— there are important and obvious 
'differences between the educational experiences and professional qualifi- 
cations signified by some degree titles. But there is a point beyond 
which highly specific programs impede lateral mob444ty, and program 
, requirements serve little purpose cither than to distinguish dne structure 
■of courses frpm another. These issues need to be examined, and the 
growing specificity in educational programs curtailed or reduced'. 

The following recommendations on" Diversity embrace these concepts. 



*In this country in recent years, largely because of the heightened 
interest in equal employment opportunities for racial minorities and 
women, there has been an increasnig tendency to deplore credential ism 
or the imposition by employers of educational requirements that are not 
clearjly indicated by the nature of the job. The U.S. Supreme Court 
in the case of Griggs, et. al. vs. Duke Power Company , decided in 
March, 1971, the employment practices, including educational and test 
requirements, tteat cannot be shown to be related to job performance 
were contrary to the provisions of the Civil Rights Act 'of 1964. 
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Afy'FC^'S, RKSB^.^mNSISS, ANP commitment to INDjyiDUAL'BNHANCE- 

ti/'.'Vi^ Tmr^tffm epi/cation presume a variety of msTimnoNS and pro-^ ■ . 

iUAM WITHIN THE LIMITS OF FEASIBILITY, SUCH VARIETY 

'm0ULl. "Bh:ji<(iVII}K(} IN.mSHINGTON OR SUITABLE ALTERNATIVES OTHERWISE 
'-^ADE AVAILABLE. 

II. The growing educational -requirements of saq^ety) and thp. 
f.ridividual muct be identified in terms mor^-'^freQise than 
aurren tly exiiit. These needs should theri be met through the 
pi^ovunon of suitable and appropriate programs within popt- 
iiecfondary education in thi^ state. 

If it is determined that it is not feasible to offer a program 
within the staters boundaries^ arrangements with other edura- 
Honal entities located put of state should be negotiated so 
that Washington residents may avail themselves of programs 
(jffered elsewhere, ; . 

Itir, the broadest sense^ to utilize maximally the educational 

VP sources of the regim, the state should enter into dis- 
,*ur.Honh aimed at f^n achievement of equitable reciprocity 
a^^reemcnts cnnaeming the elimination of non-resident tuition 
xnd f^e requirements among the Pacific Northwest States and 
Hrftieh Columbia, ' " , 

J*;, [.diversity involves meeting the demands and needs' of persons 
with differing aptitudes, interests and capabilities. Com- 
mitment to meeting these needs requires examination of admis- 
sion and' transfer policies, curricula^ types of learning 
^'Xpf'ri'^mces and program timing. Procedures to accomplish this 
c.h<iuld be devised and il^plemented. 

t.S- Off -campus facilities}^, television, and other nontraditional . * 
delivery systems must be further publicized, developed and 
utilized as means of broadening options in educational offer- 

W, th^'>i} ways of incorporating other .existing educational resoiirces — 
:^uch as libraries, museums, art galleries, science centers, 
cjoTiTmuni.ty educational programs, private industries — into the 
tr-tal range of p.')stspcondary education 'requires the development 
and employment of imaginaiioe approaches. Innovation:^ cannot 
h(-- forced, but incentioes^can encourage it, and suafi incentives 
rJiou?.^ bf^ prr^xiided. 

I?. The promises of accessihil'ity and diversity will be hampered 
if artificial barriers to the movement of individuals between 
framing centi^rs and between programs exist. Orderly procedures 
nuirt hp pipovided to facititate the transferability of learning 
*^*xpi- vienct^s from rne posisecondary educational enterprise to 
m: ther, a^id frr the accreditation 'of fumpetenjci-es acquired 
throwjh pers^:nal experience, when such mobility will encourage 
^h*-- <i 'vc^lfjpment of individual abilities, aptitudes, fxnd skills. 
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75. Way:^ to enaluatpand credit velpvant and equivalpnt exppri^ 

enrH'n mu^t bP nourjHt md anopptPd; thfi aaovediting and rprtify- 
ing funftinna ■>/ r>pp(nfi<f dpgvp.es and r*et*ti fixates should be ^ 
pxamin^d* . ^ « ^ 

The basin aoncpm of p.duaation is learning, and the prooess of 
learning is a highly individual matter. Since learning styles 
diffprjC better 'fit b*^.tween the individual's readiness and 
the educational offering^ to optimize the learning experience, 
should be . developed . 

?,0, The complexity of the issues associated fjjith fulfilling 
individual educational needs suggests greater emphasis cm 
guidance and counseling services; efforts in this area m^st be 
examined foith the objective of ensuring that adequate services 
are available. ' • 

21, Learning is a continuing lifetime experience, educational 

opportunities should be available throughoM life rather than 
during a speeific iytm^neriod .) In vie^o of this, continuing 
f'ducation must be broughii.^^to^ mnre prominent place in the 
spt^fftpum of educational services provided in the state. 

■ ' ' ■ ^ . ■ / 
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COORDINATION 



Responsiveness,, access and diversity, 
in concert with the achievement 
and maintenance of high standards 
of excellence in postsecondary educa- 
tion, require the utilization and 
coordination of all educational 
resources. Such coordination should 
emphasize improved program effectiveness 
and improved services" to the public 
within a context of financial feasi- 
bility. Roles and missions for 
all segments of the postsecpndary 
educational complex must be defined, 
and the programs offered must be 
consistent with these roles. 



■ It is clear that if postsecondary education is to be responsive, if 
an .educational experience is to- be available for each w}" "^J^ 
and can benefit' from it.- and if the aims of diversity and flexibility 
are to be achieved, then^all educational resources . 
oriented to these ends. This will .require effective and enlightened 
svstetn-wid&'coordination. . 

It is one thing to conceive of diverse and responsive postsecondary 
education; it is another to achieve it. Realization of sucb^ goals 
requires full utilization of public, private, two-year, four-year, 
proprietary and subsidized, formal and informal, institutional ana non- 
institutional educational resources. .Yet, at the present time, there is 
no standardized comprehensive inventory from which one may select ana 
evaluate with confidence. . , , . j 

Many postsecondary enterprises are privately owned and operatea. 
Voluntarism will extend only so far. Clearly, a balance between authority 
aSd JutSJomy must be found. Recognition oT the advantages of coordination 
•mav help. Support through public funding, directed to both the insti- 
tutions and students in the private sector is an important inducement 
The extension of federal grant programs to pnvatejnstitutvons via the 
state "1202 Commission*." with the federal requirement that such tunds 
be expended in compliance with the state's comprehensive educational 

plan, is an additional element. 

The proprietary educational offerings represent a substantial 

educational resource in Washington. At the present time these of ferings 
appear to be utilized to about 50 percent of their capacity. Ways of 
integrating these resources more effectively with t\]^ rest of post- 
secondary education must be found. Before this can be done their 
variety and quality need to be ascertained. An immediate concern, then, 
is with the assessment of educational offerings in the proprietary 

Beyond this, acceptance of the value of relevant educational ex- 
periences in' the proprietary schools coupled with efforts at the state 
and federal levels toward assurance of fair consumer p^sactices. and the 
extension of .financial assistance to needy students attending these 
schools, are important inducements to cooperation for institutions in 

Th^baiance sought here is one in which institutions and^programs 
not under direct public purview are brought into a coordinated rela- 
^SnshSp with those in the public sector because ^ trustee facu ty 
and administrators perceive it to be in the interest of their institu- 
?lf Sal Jms be 5one. For these people, the -"ti-i^^ ^J^^^^^tiS' 
of opting out would exist, although various benefits may be forfeited. 



*The Council for Postsecondary Education has been statutorily designated 
as the state's comprehensive postsecondary education planning agency, 
the "1202 Commission." in accord with the 1972 federal higher educa- 
tion enactments. 
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This report's conception of coordination aims at the achievemr .t of 
cooperation. between the private and public sectors in postsecondary 
education largely through recognition of, and support for, activities in 
non-public entities. The Council for Postsecondary Education should 
explore ways of achieving this, particularly among public and private 
institutions located in dose proximity to each other, as is the case, 
for example, in botbfSpokane and Seattle. Consortia or other voluntary - 
working agrjaements are niea>i^s to this end. Contracts between the state 
and private Institutions, within the confines of Constitutional limita- 
tions , are another. 

The section on Diversity refers to community resources off campus. 
The referents were libraries, museums, parks, murrieipaT services, businesses 
{and their personnel) to augment the postsecondary educational resources 
in the state. It will require coordination to achieve their utilization 
in a comprehensive manner, although it is within the authority of the 
public institutions to seek ways of using such resources in their communities 
somowhet independently. 

1 A further concern is the avoidance of programs, particularly new 
-programs, that will duplicate those in existence generally, and particularly 
those in the same locality. It is not desiraofe that neighboring enter- 
prises should compete with each other. One way of coping with this 
problem is the identification and, definition of roles and missions for 
particular institutions, types of institutions, and educational sectors. 

As a general rule, the view is that the.more specialized programs, 
programs ^uch as medicine, veterinary medicine, and professional and 
doctoral programs of other kinds, requiring lengthy periods of study and 
intensive facuUy involvement, rshould be- aimed at the total state population 
and not du;plicated widely >rfithin the state. 

A more basic concern directed to institutional roles and missions 
is* the feeling that the .institutions should aspire to excellence within 
their strengths. The concern with individual institutional excellence 
finds expressions^in the aforementioned Ontario Commission Report*: 

"We recognize that 'presttge and quality' differences will always 
exist among individual institutions, and in this sense more.and 
less noble universities and colleges; what is important -is that 
these differences do not apply to whole categories of institutions, 
e.g., university versus non-university sector. Only social attitudes 
of this kind will enable the postsecondary system to help the adult 
population, tor chart the courses of their individual and community 
lives through education. Citizens have richly varied origins'and 
interests, and they need a great diversity of learning environments 
to shape their lifetime goals and to acquire the skills needed to • 
function in today's complex and ever-changing world.*" 



* op. cit . 
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Such a conception facili^i^es recognition of the validity of the 
educational offerings in the vocational educational areas and reaffirms, 
the importance and need of.education in the liberal- arts. Vocational or 
occupational education should be seen as an important form of education. 
At the same time, it must be recognized that those interiested in the 
liberal arts also have valid aspirations ,^a-nd education not tiirectly 
related to employment or manpower requi»;ements is essential to them, and 
to society. * . 

Finally, there is much controversy in postsecondary education 
concerning the role of research in institutions of higher learning. The 
three primary purposes -of higher education in this country have centred 
on the dissemination, preservation, and discovery of knowledge. These, 
coupled with a concern with the application of knowledge.^to conmunity 
and social problems, translate into Instruction, Research, and Public 
Service* as' the primary programs of a modern institiJtion. All three are 
viewed as vitally important activities, and all three should be continued 
However, of these. Instruction is foremost. It is clear that without 
students, no institution of higher learning will long survive. While 
the three functions are, and should be, closely interrelated, the role 
of Instruction should be recognized as paramount. 

Again, the issues raised in these paragraphs relate to Coordination , 
statewide and intra-institutional . They form the core of the recom- 
mendations that follow. i ^ 



*^Public service activities in postsecondary education include the pro- 
vision of library services, expert personnel, community health facili- 
ties, extension courses, and cultural activities and experiences. 
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RESPOmiVmyJLl, ACCESS Am DIVERSITY, IN CONCERT WITH THE ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND MAINTENANCE OF HIGH STANDARDS OF EXCELLENCE IN POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION y REQUIRE THE UTILIZATION AND COORDINATION OF ALL EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESOURCES. SUCH COORDINATION SHOULD EMPHASIZE IMPROVED 
PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS AND IMPROVEP SERVICES TO THE PUBLIC WITHIN A 
CONTEXT OF FINANCIAL FEASIBILITY. ROLES AND MISSIONS FOR ALL 
SEGMENTS OF THE POSTSECONDARY EDUOATIONAL COMPLEX MUST BE DEFINED, 
AND THE PROGRAMS OFFERED MUST . BE CONSISTENT WITH THESE ROLES, 

22. InDtruotion, reccarah, and public service are generally 
recognized as three complementary but distinct functions of 
postsecondary education. The emphasis placed on any one will 
vary among^ institutions, but the largest and most visible 
function in all institutions of education must he ^ instruction, 
the di, ^semination of knowledge and skills. 

23. Research and the dissemination of the findings of research are 
major concerns of postsecondary education. Research activities 
of a highly specialized and expensive nature should be concen- 
trated for reas'cns of efficiency and economy. Scholarly , 
research by students and faculty complementary to teaching and 
learriing should be supported and encouraged. 

24. The wide range of specialized cduaation and training programs 
needed by society requires concentration and delegation of 
responsibilities based upon such factors as ^institutional 
type J location, existing strengths , facilities, and regional 
needs. The planning process mud identify and coordinate the 
roles and missions of the various components of postsecondary 

^ education in Washington. 

2h. Institutional public service functions oriented to societal, 

community <pid regional needs should be encouraged, especially : 
as such services relate to the learning -teaching activities of . 
students and faculty. -Adequate resources should be made 
available for these services. * ^ ' 

While the vocational- technical schools, community colleges, 
piAbltc and private colleges and universities will continue to 
be respoyisihle for a significant portion of the postsecondary 
educational offerings, the important role of the p.^oprietamj 
sector and of other" specialized educational components should* 
he formally recognized in planning and related to the total ' 
postsecondary education and training prog ra/n' needs of the 
^ state. • , . 

^rol'}hMs of articulation between the elementary' and scroyidary 
^ school systems and posts^'condary education arc more needful of 
resolutinn than (n>er before. Part of the solution may lie in 
the reco'.piition tliat elemeyitary and secondary education is the 
be.jinniH'i ''f a sevi"i^ of iylucafional experiences that continue 
thpr'ujh *iif*:; anoth r part may lie in improi^rd guidance^ and 
■3nuyis*:4.ing at aV levels t<y lessen the impact of transition 
from oyi<' lear)i'ng . nd ai'^'-r tr) rvi'ther. 
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2S. An appropriate halanQa between the public and private bac^ 
oalaureatc -granting institutions that recognizes the contri- 
butions of private institutions as part of the structure of 
postsecondary education should be found. Within this context, 
emphao is should be placed upon the* private institutions' role 
in' enhancing diversity among educational opportunities in 
Washington, 

» ^ 

23. Planning should continue to assess the needs of society for 
professional, paraprofessional, and technological services 
requiring trained personnel so that strong programs can be 
estabUshed and developed commensurate wi^h emerging needs, 

30: Educational 'services and opportunities for individuals should 
be integrated with the general cultural, social, civic, and 
business activities of the cormunity, 

32, Coordination must be thoughtfully pursued to build u^on 
existing strengths and maintain dix^ersiUj, , 
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ASSUMPTIONS FOR THIS PLANNING PROCESS 



The Outlook 



■In keeping with the changing characteristics of society, new 
circumstances that must be considered are emerging. Among them is a 
variety of unstable relationships between social priorities anj 9rowth 
ethics. The adequacy and appropriateness of society s goals and insti- 
tutions are undergoing challenge and re-evaluation. Postsecondary 
p,l.,r<jr;oo onp of thp categories enmeshed in these changes. The 
situation is polarized: postsecondary education' can either yiew the 
changes as an opportunity or it can accentuate Pe^-sistin^ problems 
through, a failure to positively accept new responsibilities. TJe choice 
is crucial: social and economic change can be accommodated, guided, or 
opposed. It is clear there is only one alternative. This is to under- 
stand these changes and careful ly--and unambiguously-develop clear 

/""""l^^ashington. as in the rest of the nation, the rapid feff 
enrollments of the 1960's has ended for most institutions and is. likely 
to stabilize in the next few years for others. At the present time, 
virtually all indicators suggest that most sectors of postsecondary 
ed-S? 0^ will soon be entering a period of stability, marked by gradual 
Sc^ease. and the emphasis during the remainder of this decade should be 
on adjusLn^nt and adaptability in anticipation of different times ahead. 

Social and Technological Change 

Until now. and certainly during recent decades, change in Post- 
secondary education had the appearance of Golden Age growth; a condition 
in which a number of factors came together in a mutually accommodating 
manner to produce both an apparently insatiable demand f""" Pai^ticipation 
and a willingness to support and meet this demand through the extension 
of social priorities to collegiate education by both the federal and 
QtatP aovernments These events were fortuitous, in the sense that they 
were unJIaSd . tSey were fortunate, in that the changes they produced 
leri gSerally beneficial. Any analysis that now assumes the future 
Sin be a simplistic continuation of the past will fail to pay heed to 
the obvious forces certain to influence postsecondary education during 
the next several decades.* 



♦Dresch Stephen P.. "A Critique of Planning Models for Postsecondary 
Education: Current Feasibility and Potential Relevance, and a 
Prospectus for Further Research." Yale University. (Mimio). 12/74. 
pp. 9-12. » • 
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Fluctuations in the fortunes of, postsecondary education since 1920 
have come in response to important social and technological changes in 
our society. Chief among these was the change In the nature of employ- 
ment from labor-intensive to education-intensive occupations. A second 
major influence was the swing in the birthrate; specifically the severely 
depressed birthrates of the 1920's and I930's and the subsequent explo- 
sion in births after World War II, succeeded in turn, by a steady de- 
cline iff the fertility rate in the 1960's to near zero population growth, 
in the earTy 1970*s. 

The Great Depression and Wor.ld War II served to defer economic 
adjustments begun at the turn of the century, specifically the^graduated 
shift from labor-intensive to education-intensive employment. The . 
postwar legacy was an accumulated disparity between the supply of and ' 
the demand for educated manpower (a disparity recognized in part by the 
Federal Government through the 6.1. Bill and subsequent higher education 
enactments). However, the release of pent-up interest in highly edu- 
cated labor following the war occurred just as the pool of 18-24 year 
olds began to contract, reflecting the decline in fertility rates 
accompanying the Depression years of the late 20*s and 30's and creating 
a major excess demand for educated labor, a demand. that could not be^ 
irrwediately accommodated. This condit,ion persisted^ through the 1950 s 
and the early 1960*s, stimulating the market for college graduates. 

The .resultant positive employment outlook for persons with a 
college education contributed to a general increase in the college 
attendance rate of 18-24 year olds, drawing upward the proportions of 
college-attendees in successive wanes of this age group (the collegiate 
attendance rate increased from 9.1 percent in 1940, to 20.5 percent in ^ 
1960, and 30.6 percent by 1970*). This increase resulted from the 
demands of young people, who saw a college education as a means to 
rewarding employment; and from public policies aimed at augmenting the 
supply of educational opportunities (e.g., facility expansion, the - 
community college movement, student financial aid programs, etc.), such 
policies themselves a response to societal requirements for college- 
trained persons. ~ . ^ 

As these age cohorts began to reflect the postwar expansion of 
births in the 1960's, the increases in numbers of persons participating 
in higher education became di^pi^^orti-onate to the societal demand for 
college-trained persons, re^ultingSin numbers of educated persons In 
excess of employment opportunities. \The expanding pools of 18-24 year 
olds, each with increasing proportions of college-attendees, W9an to 
flood the employment market, leading to the present situation, with- the^ 
market for college-educated labor apiroaching saturation in some fields , 
Significantly, the. col lege-educated Proportion of the adult population 
(over age 25) rose from 4.6 percenYi" 1940, to 6 percent in 1950, to 



*Dresch, op. cit . p. 11. 
**Dresch. op_;t_ crt . , p. ih^^^" 
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''to 7.7 percent in 1960, and to 11 percent in 1970. If current pre- 
dictions hold firm it will rise to 16 percent by 1980*. If other 
predictions hold firm, these changes will occur in a period of stability 
in the employment market**. 

As the labor market for college educated persons stabilizes or 
decline, the economic benefits associated with a college education will 
diminish, in turn stimulating a decline in the college attendance, 
par'ticularly after 1980. If past patterns prevail, these declines will 
be the result not only of a lessening of individual economic incentives 
to attend college, but also of a contraction of public demand for higher 
education and a resultant lessening of the high priority it has enjoyed* 



NATIONAL POPULATION CHARACTERISi ICS 



As. noted earlier, recent ye#rs have shown steady decreases in the 
general fertility rate (Figure J). These rates are nearing the level of 
zero population growth nationally, and "have dropped below it in Washington 
(presently the fertility rate in Washington is about 61.0 births per 
1,000 women, which is considerably below that required for population 
replacement— 78.0 births per 1,000 women). This may change, but regardless 
of changes in this rate in the future, it is the fertility rate of the 
recent past and the present that will exert a major influence on post- 
secondary education over the next 20 years****. 

For the present, postsecondary education is experiencing the last 
shock wave of the birth explosion that followed World War II. But in 
terms of future implications, live births in the United States have 
declined from a high of 4.3 million in 1961 tQ a little over 3 million 
in T973 (Figure 2). A decade from now, perhaps sooner, the impact of 
live birth decreases will be felt in the postsecondary sector, particularly 
by the institutions that serve the 18-24 age group. 



*According to Newsweek Magazine (March 17, 1975) pg. 79, "The dis- 
illusionment .(about employment) is... as bitter for college graduates, 
emerging after years of study into an economy that doesn't need them. 
Discounting for inflation, starting salaries for graduates last year 
averaged 15 to 20 percent less than the level of 5 years ago. And 

that may reflect a permanent glut in the labor market...'" 

» ■ ■ 

**Dresch, op. cit., p. 11. 

***e.g.. Dr. Richard Freeman, Economist, Harvard University, "The New 
Depression in the :Col lege Job Market: How Long Will It Last?" 
Speech, delivered at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, May, 
1975. 

****Bould1ng, K.E., '*The ManagejnetiLQOecl ine," Address to Convo- 
cation of the University of the State of New York, September 20, 1974. 
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The phenomenon of reduced live births does not appear to be a ^ 
temporary condition. Rather> it promises to continue as * result of new 
attitudes toward families and child-bearing, new attitudes which have 
been easily accommodated through birth control technology. If the . 
pattern persists, the country will reach zero population growth early in 
the next 'century. This advent, coupled with increased life expectancy, 
wilT lead to a population of an older average age, with sigpificantJy . 
greater numbers of older people than at present, and proportionately 

i^ewer young people. u *i. - * 

In the short run, national demographic patterns show the size or 
the 18-2-1 age group peaking in 1980, dropping to 1972 Tevels.in 1984, to 
1969 levels in 1988, and to 1965 levels in 1991 (Figure 3). Stated , 
numerically, in 1970 there were 14.6 million, an increase of 1 million 
over the 3 'year period. The number should continue upward to about Ib.a 
million in 1980 and then drop rapidly. By 1984 the number will be 15.6 
million, tlie same as the fall of 1973. By 1991 the number should Jie^^ 
around 13 million, the same a^ in the mid-1960's*. 

During the 196d's, both t>5e percentage of persons completing high 
school and lihe percentage of thbse going on into postsecondary education 
■ increased. During the 1970" s, however, the' attendance, rate dropped, and 
the rate of-1973 was equal to- that of 1962.. with about half of all high 
school graduates and about 34 percent of the 18-21 age group attending 
college (Figure 4). I \, * 

Whether such declining parti cii^^ti on rates wil.l continue at the 
national level is speculative. There is some evidence that lack of 
employment opportunities has an effect on the retention rates for high 
schools, creating larger graduating classes. This may occur, and persist 
through the transitional stajge into postsecondary education, but it is 
an early phenomenon not yet assessed. Those who are beginning to monitor 
it suggest the effect will be felt strongly in vocational programs, with 
increasing numbers of high school graduates entering postsecondary . 
education specifically interested in training for employment. 



WA'SHINGTON POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 



To a great extent, these national observations are applicable to 
the speci.fic case of Washington, but ther? are important additional 
factors that must be weighed. Since statehood was f 2hlcp ,'n?rp5sps 
population has shown an increase each decade, though these increases 



♦Glenny* L A.. "The New Environment for State Planning and Coordina- 
tion of Higher Education." Berkeley. October. 1974. p. 9. 
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FIGURE 4 
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have not occurred at a constant rate. Recent decades. In particular, 
have revealed remarkable increases. During the decade of the 1940*s, 
the state's population increased 37 percent. This increase was largely 
a manifestation of the state's prominent role in the wartime economy. 
Important, though smaller, increases^ ocpurred during the next 2 deciides: 
the population increased 19.9 percent and 19.6 percent, respectively, 
during the 1950^5 an(i the I960* s. 

Continued growth dulfing the 1970*s is expected, but this is likely 
to be at a rate below that of the 1960's. The present population of the 
state (1974) is' estimated at 3,448,100, an increase of less than 35,000 
over that reported for 1970. Were the population to continue growing at 
this Tow rate, thfe cumulative increase during the 1970's would be less 
than 100,000; however, this is not anticipated. The causes of the low 
growth rate, negative migration patterns during the years 1970-1973 and 
.continued annual declines in natural increases (births over deaths) 
after 1971 are expected to abate. A return to posjtive net migration 
after 1974, and increases in the number of births beyond replacement, 
are expected ^o produce a net increase of 282,000 persons during the 
decade, or an increase of about 8 percent over the 1970 figure. 

In more specific terms, the following population figures are 
projected for the $tate for the remaining years of the decade*: 

1975: 3,481,200 

1976-: 3,517,800 

1977: 3,558,800 

1978: 3,601,400 

1979: 3,646,200 

1980: 3,695,^200 

Assumptions that underlie these projections are apparent in the 
following figures which identify changes affecting growth**: 





r 

eri^THS 


DEATHS 


NET 

MIGRATION 

r 


CHANGE 


1975***: 

1976: 

1977: 

1978: 

1979: 

1980: 

1981: 


52,300 

56,700 
58,300^ 
61 ,200 
62,200 
64,900 


31,700^ 

32,600 

32,900 

33,500 

33,700 

34,300 

34,700 


19,600 
18^,^00 
19,500 
20,000 
21 ,500 
23,500 
23,000 


+36,000 
+40,300 
+43,400 
+44,800 
+49,000 
+51 ,400 
+53,200 



*0ffice Of Program Planning and Fiscal Management: Years refer to 
fiscal years* 



^Ibid. 



0ffi([e of Program Planning and Fiscal Management. 
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Several factors influence population change in Washington. The 
declining fertility rate was mentioned earlier. This decline is attributed 
to trends away from early marriage ,and childbearing: 71 percent of the 
women born in 1935-39 had a first child before they were 24 years of 
ag^; this compares with 57 percent for women born during 1945-49. 
However, the large number of people born in the 1940*s and 1950's, now 
of childbearing age, will keep annual births in this state^above 45,000 
even if' these low fertility rates continue. Accordingly, |t is expected 
that the state's population will grow through 1990, even i' there is no 
increase due to migration. This is apparent in the figureii contained on 
Table 1. Because o'f the obvious uncertainties associated \n'th such 
long-range population forecasting, low, medium, and high projections arc 
identified*. 

All three projections fo^' the 19B0*s reveal general declines in the 
rate of increase, or in the net cha^nge, during the second lalf of the 
1980*s. For the low and medium projections, after 1985 thJ annual net 
change will be less than that projected for 1982. For the high projection, 
the net change in 1989 will be higher than that of 1982, but lower than 
that anticipated for 1985. The rate of growth during the 1980's will 
approximate the 8 percent projected for the current decade, a rate 
itself considerably below th'at of the last decade. / 

These projections, and the resultant assumption thaf the state's 
population will approximate 4,000,000 in 1990, permit description of the 
growth curve contained in Figure 5. The moderate growth curve is compounded 
or roughly two parts natural increase and one part.ijnmigration. The 
population is projected to increase by about 17 pendent between 1974 and 
the end of the century. / 

An additional observation' of particular import for postsecondary 
edu'q^ion is that the age distribution within th^ state's populatioji is 
changing. The percentage of the total population represented by the 18-^ 
24 age cohort should remain fairly constant a|r 13 percent through 1980. 
After that, however, it will begin to decline to 11.7 percent in 1985 
and then to 10 percent in 1990. Conversely, the proportion represented 
by persons over 25 will increase from 56 percent tb 58 percent between 
1975 and 1980, and then- increase further to 61.3 percent in 1985, rising 
to 63.0 percent in 1990. The pattern of change is represented on Figure 
6 (the specific numerical projections are contained on Table 2). The 
point of this is that the average age of the geneVal population is 
increasing. This will continue until about the mid-1990;s when it w\ll 
be mitigated somewhat by increases in the sizes of the very young age 
cohorts. 



♦Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management 
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ENROLLMENT ESTIMATES \ 

X ■ ' * 

\ 

Translating population |^ojecti.ons (the development of which is a 
^ess than exact science) into eYirollments is a process fraught with 
uncertainty. The correlation between the two is confounded by parti- 
cipation rates, and again, these appear to be changing both generally 
and sfiTectively , with some evidence of a fall-off in particfpation among 
those aged 20 years and under and increases among those over 21 years, 
particularly those above age 30. These changes are very Important, and 
they need to be monitored carefully. At the same time, the most signifi- 
cant pool of potential college attendees by virtually any measure is the 
pool of recent high school graduates. Any speculation about future ' 
postsecondary. enrollments wil3 have to begin here.^^ v 

An examination of high school graduate projections (Figure 7) 
suggests something of the magnitude bf the situatti)xic--%The rapid growth 
in the number of Washington high school graduates 'tfurifig the latter part^ 
of the 1960's is seen to moderate to about 0.7 percent per yearly the 
early part of the 1970's, and is projected to continue at about jane 
percent per year for the remainder of this decade. The graduating class 
of 1975 will represent the largest ever in the common school system of 
Washington. On the basis of the relative si?e of the grade cohorts" 
following it, 1979 may well prove to be the largest graduating class for 
some years to come. 

Estimates of the numbers of graduating . seniors for the first half 
of the 1980*s are based on the relative sizes of the grade cohorts in 
1973. This first-order estimate does not take into 'consideration 
migration, attrition, or changed socio-economic conditions, but it 
indicates the strong likelihood of rapid decline" (about, 3 percent per 
year) in the number of traditional-age college persons during the first 
half of the 1980' s. The outlook beyond that period may be inferred from 
the decreasing size of grade-cohorts apparent on Figure 8. The first- 
grade cohort identified on this figure wifl be of college-age in 1985. 

If one takes general population projections by age cohort and 
applies to them information on current participation rates by type of 
institution, enrollment projections can be derived. These enrollment 
proj2ctions are conservative in the sense that they rest on the assumption 
that the clientele for postsecondary education will not change through 
1990.. 
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FIGURE 7 
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In the context of this assumption, the following enrollment pro- 
jections can be developed*; 



PUBLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



1980: 
1985: 
1990: 



18-24 

56,104 
53,692 
48,81)6 



25 & Over 

23,447 
26,167 
28,601 



'Age Not 
Indicated 

342 
342 
342 



Total % Change 



79,893 
80,201 
77,749 



+7.2% 
+0.4% 
-3.0%. 



(PERCENT CHANGE 1875-1990 +4.4/) 



PRIVATE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



1980: 
1985: 
1990- 



15,463 
14,772 
13,428 



7,333 
8,184 
8,945 



301 
301 
301 



23,070 
23,257 
22,674 



+7.3% 
+0.8% 
-2.5% 



(PERCENT CHANGE 1975-1990 +5.5::} 



COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



1980 
1985 
1990 



69,013 73,358 
67,045 81 ,868 
60,944 89,482 



10,268 
10,268 
10,268 



152,639 ' 

159,181 

160,694 



+7.9% 
+4.3% 
+ 1.0% 



(PFRCEi^T CHANGE 1975-1990 +13.6:.) 



V 



♦Higher Education Enrollment Projection data base. As reported to 
Washington State Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management, 
Population Studies Division. 
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' Again, these projections are derived from an uncritical .extrap- 
olation of current 'patterns, and. in that th^y do not reflect underlying 
changes that may be occurrinc, thev are conservative. When viewed in 
concert with other projections, those developed by the Office of Program 
Planning and Fiscal Management, a range can be defined. 

The projections developed ^by OPP&FM are based on an assumption that 
emerging patterns of changing participation wilT continue. These 
projections are as follows*: 

% 

1974 1980 Change 1990 Change 



state Colleges & Universities: , 72,563 80,000 0.2 86,000 7.5 
/Private Colleges & Universities: ^ 22,550 25,000 10.9 27 000 8.0 
/ - ■■ - " 134,150 150, OOQ (11.8) 175',000 (16.7) 



Community Colleges: 

TOTAL: 229,263 255,000 (11.2) 288,000 (12.9) 





°! 

to 




1980 


Change 


1990 


80,000 


(10.2) 


86,000 


25,000 


(10.9) 


27,000 


150, OOQ 


(11.8) 


175^000 


255,000 


(11.2) 


288,000 



An enrollment projection curve based on these estimates is shown on 
figure 9. 

With respect to the common schools, 'GPP&FM estimates that enroll- 
ments in grades can be expected to decline through the early 
1980's to about 669,000. Beginning in the first grade in the -early^ 
1980* s, the Entering age cohort's size will increase ^ probably adding 
over 100,000 students to the common school system by the early 1990^5. . 

Until now the narrative his emphasized economic factors and demo- 
graphics as they have influenced postsecondary education in the past. 
Historically, ertrollments in postsecondary education have persistently 
tended tipward. Growth has resulted/both from population increase? and 
from rising percentages of people choosing to attend. This growth, as • 
noted earlier, has not followed a smooth curve. The present pause in 
enrollment growth is not the first experienced in the nation. It may be. 
asked whether the current enrollment outlot/k is a temporary depression 
or if the nation is approaching a ceiling. 

To a great extent, participation is related to supply--to the 
number and kinds of institutions to which entrance is available, the 
desirability and relevance of programs offered, convenience of times and 
places at which they are offered, admission requirements, tuition charges, 
availability of financial aid, ability to receive release time from 
work, and so on. Accordingly, demand for higher education is highly 
elastic, and its expansion correlates with, the type of education offered 
and the terms on which it is offered. 



*Walker, John R. "Future Enrollment Outlook," Washington State Office 
of Program Planning and Fiscal Management, February, 1975. ^ ' _ ^ 
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'L«.''®»Kfi!*?" *'*' P'"°P^^* discussion, into the public policy 
area, the decision as to an appropriate level of supa,ly (to which ,> 
demand can adjust) is a policy matter. To illustrate this, the partic- ' 
ipation rate in Washington postsecondary education would be considerably 

.!*aKtl*cu''*''*^*"* ^-V^^ 1^^^ * conscious policy decision to 

establish a conmuntty college system. 

Any prediction based on an assumption of the provision only of 
conventional institutions and conventional programs that appeal to 

""^^^1 upper-Income students will ten prediction much ' 
airrerent from one based on an assumption involvfh^ diversified educa- 
tional programs in and out of a variety of institutions; with a number 
Of studf»nt aid programs, at comparatively low student costs 

Moreover, if the age range to which higher education applies is 
broadened beyond that traditionally, accepted (and it is broadening) the 
prediction will be different still. Wom^n participate in postse??ndary 
education in thi 5 state and elsewhere in considerably smaller numbers 
than men. Similarly, the preponderance of enrollments is comprised of 
male students in the traditional 18-24 age grouping. The relative 
?II?^L°! ^"u^ students participating remains considerably below 
the figures for high income students. If women were. to attend at the 
same rate as men, and if low income people were to participate at the 

lluZ^'l*' ''t5^°"k^^*^' ^^S^^-^ ^""-"^ categories, the national en- 
roTlment would probably increase by 6 to 7 million*. If persons beyond 
the usual college age began attending in, larger numbers, the national 
enrollmen.. rates could probably double**. Roughly proportionate in- 
creases would occur in Washington. - 

If one examines the educational attainment of Washington State 
citizens, age 25 years or older— » . 

—18.9 percent (332,474) have completed eighth grade or less; ' . 

-36.5 percent (666.714) have completed less than a high school education; 

-14.5 percent (265,140) have completed less than 3 years of college; 

-14.5 percent (121,473) have completed 4 years of college; 

-6.1 pe»-cent (110,819) have completed 5 or more years of college 

-in vocational education, about 1 person in 3 completes the training, 
ur wiose that do, about 10 percent have an eighth grade education 

S!'-^! P^r"ll^ '^ave had 1 to 3 years of high school, 46 percent 
have finished high school, 20 percent have 1 to 3 years of college 
arsjj 9 percent have finished college. ' ^"cye. 



*Bowen. Howard R., "The Effective Use of Financial Res^ources." 1974 
Naticna] Conference on Trusteeship, New Orleans, April, 1974. 
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In view of these figures, fenroHment growth cannot be solely 
predicated upon a direct extrapolation of historical statistical 
trends. Ideally It should be based upon a conscious policy directed 
to getting the maximum out of the resources the state has to Invest 
in higher education*. 

The mannor in which this matter Is addressed is important. With 
the conventional student market declining, a tendency toward over- 
responsiveness , (educational faddism and lowered standards) could result, 
A reasoned approach, one in which excellence Is not viewed as simply 
limiting enrollments to select students, but as providing varied kinds 
of education relevant and helpful to persons of varied backgrounds, 
abilities, and aspirations. Is necessary. Viewed In this context, 
excellence .encompasses the compatible tasks of helping people of low 
ability to develop their abilities to the fullest and providing capable 
and highly motivated persons a liberal or profess tpnal edu£:ation of 
high quality. 



SUMMARY AND ASSUMPTIONS 



All major demographic indicators suggest that the nation and the 
state are entering a period of population stability. The continuing 
impact of the large number of blrt-hs that occurred in the postwar 
years accounts for- residual population increases. These general 
increases, however, are ending. The decline in births that began in 
the 1960's, and which carries through to tf;^e present, is now felt In 
the elementary schools and will be felt In pbstsecondary education • 
within the next decade. Ifi Washington, continued population growth 
is anticipated, but this is likely to occur at a rate considerably 
reduced from that of the 1960's, 

The task of translating population data into enrollment projections 
Is fraught with various uncertainties associated with participation. 
With respect to postsecondary education's largest single source of 
enrollment supply, the high school graduate, the graduating class of 
1979 may prove to be the largest for some years to come. A rapid 
decline in till number of .traditional-age college entrants is anticipated 
for the years immediately follbwtng. In the early 198Q's, common 
school enrollments will begin to increase once more, adding a consider- 
able number of students to that system by the early 1990*s, students 
who are expected, in turn<i to increase enrollments in postsecondary 
education during the latter part of that decade. Projections for 
postsecondary education in this state tend in general to substantiate 
the Carnegie Commission's anticipation* of a national enrollment in- 
creasing at half the rate 6f the 1960's during the 1970's, not increasing 
during the 1980's, and increasing one-third during the 1990's, 



♦Walker, J.R., "Future Enrollment Outlook," Office of Program Planning 
and Fiscal Management, February, 1975, 
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Such projections are based on hard data: numbers of people already 
born. There are, however, isofter factors that must be consiidered. One 
such factor is the level of immigration to the^state. It fs reasonable 
£o^ assume that immigration will continue to be positive dyr^ing the next 
several years, but the size of each annual increment is ^ matter of 
speculation. Another factor is possible adjustment^ in attendance V-- 
patterns. There has been a general decline in participation among 
college-age youths, particularly white males, during recent years. The 
participation rate of white females has also declined. Ttoe reasons air;e 
conjectural: those given usually concern disillusionment:, wttfr 'a cdllege ^ 
education, lack of , employment upon graduation, irrelevant\pirograms, high 
costs, etc. To some extent these declines have been mitigated by increased 
participation among low-income students, , minorities, and persons above 
the traditional college age. It view of current social and demographic 
trends, these important elements of the population could have signifi- 
cant .future, impact upon postsecondary education enrollments, especially 
if institutions develop strong positive approaches to addressing their 
needs. 

There is still another soft element in the participation rate that 
requires consideration. The current unemployment situation appears to 
be having an early impact on retention rates in high schools in some 
states. Unable to find employment by dropping out of high school, more 
and more students may be induced to continue through to graduation, 
'Whether or not these students^will then contin\je into postsecondary 
education 1s not clear. Ohe estimate is that the unemployment situation 
will force an increase of five percent in the postsecondary participation 
rate over the remainder of the decade*. ^ 

Whatever else, the state, while maintaining a high general educa-' 
tlon level among its population (the overall medfUn school years completed 
among persons 25 or over' in this state' is 12.4 years, the second highest 
in the. nation), has far from exhausted its cole in education. Nearly 20 
percent of the population has completed less than the eighth grade. 
Only half of the residents have a high school education. Only about 20 
percent of the population has completed college or engaged in post- 
graduate work. 

^The degree to which people in formerly-peripheral educational 
categories are reached, or the extent to which they affect the parti- 
cipation rate, is .dependent upon public educational pplicy. The thrust 
of this report calls toward positive public policies to meet such 
educational' needs. 



*Dresch, op. cit . Also, Gordon, Margaret S,, ed,. H igher Education 
and the Labor Market , McGraw-Hill, p. 5, Ms. Gordon notes that 
enrollments sagged during the Great Depression, but suggests this, 
was primarily because of the general lack of financial resources. 
The implication is that with financial assista*nce the unfavorable 
employment market would have a different effect on participation 
in today's environment, again, largely because of the availability 
of financial assistance programs. 
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The conditions discussed in ttiis narrative support the following 
general assumptions: ' : ^ . 

1 The total state population (T975— 3.48 million) is expected to grow 
throughout the 1970*s at a slower rate than that experienced during^' 
.the 1960's. This moderate r^te of population indrease^is expected 
to contrnue unevenly through the 1980 *s and 1990' s, brfTiging the 
total population to approximately 4.0 million by the end of the 
century. ' 

2. There will be a leveling off of enrollments in the common schools 
during the remainder- of. the 1970'*s, follawed by a slight increase 
beginning in the mid-1980*s.. The decline in t^e 1970's will result 
from the decrease in births during the 1960's and early 197ff's. 

«This decline will affect postsecondary institutions throughout the 
1980's. ■ ' - , 

3. Continued increases in enroVkients in all segments of postsecondary 
education are anticipated for the remainder of the current decade, 
but these increases will be uneven and at a lesser rate than during 
the 196q's. 

4. In view of the current econom'ic' si tuation, the participation rate 
during the years immediately ahead is uncertain. Thp trend toward 
stopping-out may alleviate during the second half of this decade as 
pressures in the employment market force people to stay in school. 

o This phenomenon may be most immedi^itely felt in the vocationally- 
oriented community college programs, vocational-technical insti- 
tutes, and proprietary schools; however, virtually all postsecojQdary 
insti tutioris msay experience some of its impact. 
o ' O . ' ,. 

5. GeneraJ increases brought about by the employment , market during the 
remainder of the current decade could create a "condition of 
misplaced concreteness causing observers to believe they .augur 
new trends, thereby generating pressures for increases in con- 
ventional education delivery systems. The general outlook for the 
1980' s, however, does not support such optimism. The remaining 
years of the 1970' s provide an*opportunity for program and delivery 
adjustments aimed at the new and more flexible role required as 
people seek more varied and distributed programs offered in .a . 
manner 'convenient to their needs. This opportunity should be 
.eized. ^ 

6 While the short-range outlook is not particularly pessimistic, the 
long-range outlook, expecially during the 1980's, should be sobering 
Much will depend upon tPie flexibility of the postsecondary educational 
segments in responding to changing participation patterns an4 
making adjustments to meet latent and residual educational n6eds. 
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1 . Over the long run, the decrease in the proportion of total post- 
secondary enronment represented by traditional cbllege-age youth 
is expected to continue, but increases are likely to occur in 
enrollments among groups or populations previously not directly 
served by conventional education programs. The extent to which the 
latter offsets the former in large measure wfll be a function of 
supf>ly. 

8. The effpcts of the enrollment fall-off will be most directly felt 
in the public sector, by the institutions in the middle, the state 
colleges, unless significant changes occur. In this state, the 
roles and program scope of the two, state universities are sufficiently 
diversified, and their institutional reputations such, that these 
enrollment declines should not be felt by them for some time. The 
community colleges, with their geographic distribution, low tuition 
and fees, and diversified programs, also should not be as severely 
affected. . , ^ 

^. Enrollment dislojcations within the state, with enrollment patterns 
affecting institutions, unevenly, will create problems for those 
reallocating resources aT the state level. Perhaps more important, 
fluctuations in enrollments a^iong disciplines within the institu- , 
tions will create problems for institutional decision-mak<}rs in the 
internal xealloction of resources. At the national level, in 
conventional posfsecondary education, the end of the 1960*s and 
early 1970;S saw substantially increased enrollments in the bio- 
logical and health sciences, with drops in enrollments in engineer- 
ing, physical and earth sciences^ and^education. Shifts such as 
these will force difficu^ decisions for administrators and faculties 
as they seek new instructors in expanding f^ields and ways to reduce 
faculty, tenured and untenured, in other ^iel^s. Accomplishing 
adjustments within an institution that nwy be steadily losing 
overall enrollment will be a major challenge. By the same token, 
internal adjustments in institutions operating with enrollment 
ceilings could prove no less difficult, 

10. The past few years have brought declines in the percentage of total 
state revenue allocated to higher education In the western states i 
these declines have accorded generally with national patterns, 
j Sonie have suggested that they reflect a shifting of priorities away 
; from postsecondary education in the resource allocation process. 
Others attribute them to declining participation rates. 

Regardless of their stimulus, tf].ey are likely to persist. While 
the'^state will continue to support public higher education through 
•^general tax revenues, the demand for other state services will 
limit the funds available, and there will be continued emph'fceis on 
reduction in instructional costs, increased efficiency in the use 
of resources , and general accountability. 
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A basic premise of this report is that postsecondary education is 
too vital to the state to the nation to permit it to atrophy 
for lack of nourishment. But it must also be recognized that 
there will not likely be adequate funds to. fulfill all perceived 
social needs during-the foreseeable future. 

Given these informational elements, the keynote for ^e transi- 
tional period to which this report applies is one of adjustment and 
flexibility. The emphasis is on internal reallocations, on new 
programs requiring the elimination or consolidation of old, on 
internal reallocations of faculty resburces, on new capital ex- 
pansion only when modifications to existing structures cannot . 
fulfill the need in an economically practical manner, and on search 
for ways to v^espond in a^'^iverse and flexible manner. 
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In considering the future of postsecondary education in Wastiingtor. 
there may b6 a tendency to foraet that this state's educationa/1 structure 
Is highlj developed. Many of the major problems confronting ppstsecondary 
educatioJ in other states, problems such as determining the ne^.^°^ "^^w. ^ 
senior institutions, developing a system of community colleges. ^^integrating 
.the educational programs of different educational segments, extna- 
'fnftnlitioJa? revieS of new and existing programs, achieving fr^e movement 
of students through the system, stimulating a high participation rate, 
providing vocational education opportunities, and so on, have been 
resolved, or are being resolved in this state. Washington eommi^nity 
colleges exist in sufficient number, in terms of primary campuses, to 
accommodate the needs of residents of most major population centers. 
Similarly, in the public sector, at the senior institution level . .the_ 
staie currently maintains six'state colleges and universities geographically 
dispersed within its borders. With the creation of The^Evergreen State 
College in 1967, questions concerning the need for additional state 
colleges and universities were settled for a time. 

The state has also made strides toward the realization of a coor- 
dinated system of postsecondary education. While further actions are^ 
suggested for the future in this report, the preliminary steps have been 
taken The Council for Postsecondary Education was created as a coor- 
diSing agency by the state legislature in 1969. One alternative to a 
"coordinating board would have been a statewide system of higher ed- 
ucation,with a centralized governance organization. .R^"!lVp);p''S^sion") 
the state's postsecondary education planning commission ( 1202 Commission ), 
the Council's planning functions will become increasingly comprehensive 
in terms of their relationship to all of postsecondary education. More 
directly, it is a fact that the Council was created, and that it exists. 
As such, the question of a statewide coordinating agency is settled and 
need not preoccupy current postsecondary education planning. 

These accomplishments are noted here fo illustrate that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable when forming a plan for Washington ^ 
postsecondary education to start from scratch Thus, a plan s sub tance 
can be most directly focused on remaining problem areas, ^and on issues 
likelv to emerge as important in the years immediately ahead. 

Problems identified as important in this report der.ive from the 
preceding goal statements and from the general assumption that the years 
to whiJh the report applies may best be viewed as transitional, years in 
Sifh pSstsecondary education searches for ways to adjust _to various 
future uncertainties and to meet emerging and residual needs. issues 
that appear likely to require attention during this period include the 
following: 

1 Postsecondary education must prepare for probable and unaccustomed 
circumstances associated with declining numbers of traditional 
' ^5TTeg?¥gT7outh, changing participation rates, and possible 
shifts in priorities of public spending. 
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2- iHe impact of these circumstances will not be evenly felt across 
spec trum of postsecondar^y education al institutions. IrTtFie 
public sectort the state colleges in particular will bear much of 
the brunt. A major concerit is the search for a distinctive role 
for these institutions. ' 

3 . Emergence of the concept of postsetondary education as a repl a cement 
for the concept of higher educatioji complicates the" nature of 
educational planning both by broadening its scope and'Fy Fringing 
into the range of planning concerns institutions which are inde- 
pendent of state funding and management. Both the application of 
the term postsecondary education and the educational needs of the 
citizens of this state require development of ^planning recommenda- 
tions which will take account of non-public educational resources 

in a coordinated manneV. 

4. • As part of this concern, the recommendations must address the 

future of private institutions of higher learning , and they miist dp 
•Qj' so in a manner that is supportive while cognizant of requirements 

of public accountability. 

^ 5. Similarly, they must address the public vocational-technica l institutes . 
Institutions involved in endeavors that encompass both secondary 
and postsecondary education. 

6. By the same token, they must take account- - of privately operated 
vocational schools, thus encompassing a sector that has not been 
heretofore addressed in higher educational planning. 

^ • ^ "^ajoy" emerging role for postsecondary education i£ Washington is 
that of relating to residual educational needs with in the state's 
population . These needs must be determined and approacRes to 
meeting them developed. 

8. Approximately 80 percent of enrollments in Washington postsecondary 
education are accounted for by the public colleges and universities. 
Because of this, these institutions continue to represent the most 
significant element in comprehensive planning. Roles and mi ssions 
for all postsecondary educational institutions , public' and" private , 
must be developed . ^ 

9. Since future resources for postsecondary education are finite, 
enhanced effectiveness , efficiency » and general accountabi lity must 
be major themes. Related to this is an intensifying concern for 
better program coordination . 

10. In view of the uncertain future, flexibility in delivery of educa- 
tional services requires that further attention be directed to 
institutional resources, particularly faculty. Thus, facult y, 

V tenure , incentives , retrain ing, and excellence must be considered. 
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11. In the context of the Councirs basic 993! of assuring access to 
■ postsecondary educational opportunities, admissions , transfers , 

student costs , student financial aid , guidance and counseling , and 
affirmative action are ^important continuing concerns. 

12. Student access atnd program coordination also highlight the n^ed for 
regional planning , both in terms of tKe Pacific Northwest region 
and geographical areas within the state. 

13. Planning at the state level is most effective whea, it coincides 
4irith planning at the institutional *ieveU Development of procedures 
for coordinating state and institutional planning is heedeJ^^ T 

14. Since issues wilVcha'Jige over tiilie, a statewide planning process 
with the flexibility to adjust to such shifts is necessary. This 
requires definition of future planning cycles, procedures for 
periodic review of existing policy recommendations, and assessment 
of policy effectiveness. 

15. Finally, a plan is little more than idle speculation if it lacks 
recommendations for implementation . Such recommendations must be 
provided. 

J 

HiThis listing suggests the major topics considered in this report. 
They are discussed in the following sections that, correspond with the 
goal categor^ies of Responsiveness , Access , Diversity , and Coordination . 
The recommendations they engender translate the gbals into operational 
actions. 
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Resp onsiveness 



Inherent in the goal of Responsiveness is the need to (a) provide a 
range of program options, (b) achieve and maintain high program standards 
(c) support program efforts with adequate financial resources and, (d) 
ensure utilization of such resources in a manner emphasizing efficiency, 
effectiveness, and public accountability. 

1 . Responding to Program Needs 

a. Program Level s * ■ 

At the Doctoral Level : 

Production of doctoral degrees in Washington appears generally 
adequate to "the state's needs in disciplines in which they are offered. 
In some fields the production appears to be excessive. In 1966, 359 
doctoral degrees (e^ccluding pro-sessional doctorates, e.g.. Law, Medicine, 
Veterinary Medicine, Dentistry) were awarded by the University of 
WashiT)gton and Washington State University. During 1973-74, 538 doc- 
torates were awarded in Washington. *While this figure is below the 
maximum of 613 doctorates awarded in 1972-73, it represents a 50 percent 
increase since 19C6. Should this growth continue, serious unemployment 
and underemployment could result. Historically about 60 percent of all 
doctorates have found employment in colleges anci universities; now it is 
estimated that less than 25 percent will be employed in this manner 
during the next 20 years. These patterns, along with unstable federal 
support for research amd development, do not augur well for some doc- 
toral programs during the next few years. 

There are 102 doctoral programs in Washington's universities; thus, 
an average ^ 5.3 doctorates per program graduated in 1974. This is a 
higher per program average than many other states can claim (e.g.. New 
York doctoral programs average about 2 graduates per year). Washington 
awards about 1.8 percent of the nation's doctorates annually. 

By their very nature, doctoral programs are national in scope, and 
the mobility of graduates who complete doctoral programs is not limited 
by state boundaries (rather., there is a general atti cjde that institu- 
tions should not acquire excessively large numbers of graduates from 
within-state institutions). Though it is not necessary that each state 
have a complete set of doctoral program offerings, with few exceptions ^ 
the doctoral programs presently offered in Washington comprise a range 
that is comprehensive. There is no need for additional doctoral -granting 
institutions, and there is only limited need for additional doctoral 
programs to be added to those Which curriently exist. 

1 : The Counci l for Postsecondary Education recommends that doctoraJ[ 
programs continue to be offered only within the University of 
Washington and Washingt on State Unive rsity . 

There is growing concern that doctoral programs are becoming in- 
creasingly specific in their application. The Council believes that 
trends should be in the opposite direction, toward more flexible doc- 
toral programs. Instead of new doctoral degree designations in larger 
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numbers of subfields, there should be more options for study within^ 
existing major areas. The Council will seek to limit the development of 
new, ever more specific doctoral programs, and will seek evidence of 
internal reallocation of resources when reviewing proposals for new 
programs. With this in mindr the Council calls .upon the 'two univer- 
sities to re-examine their doctoral program offerings and seek ways to 
make them more generally flexible. 

2 • ]M Council' for Postsecondary Education will seek evidence of , 
termination , consolidation , or other internal realignments iji * 
existing doctoral program s when vt reviews proposals for new 
doctoral programs received after January 1976 . 

2* The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the 
University of Washington and Washington State University re- 
examine ' their doctoral program offerings in search of ways to make ' 
them more fl exible and to improve the oreparation of candidates for 
college teaching and requests that they report the results of this 
evaluation to the Council b^ January 1^, 1978 . 

Earlier Council statements, and particularly its guidelines for 
review of Doctor of Arts degree program proposals, are germane to these 
concerns. Both of Washington's public universities have been in the 
•national forefront in developing the first new approach to doctoral 
education in many years: the Doctor of Arts degree. The Doctor of Arts 
(DA) focuses on preparation for careers In undergraduate teaching; It is 
practice oriented, as contrasted with the research orientation of most 
PhD programs; and it is offered primarily In the Arts, Humanities, 
Letters, and Sciences. 

Although severdl y^ars have passed since the DA was officially 
sanctioned nationally, and in spite of substantial inje^t'^ons of plan- 
ning funds by the Carnegie Commission, the future of the DA In the 
United States is uncertain. In brief, advocates of the DA see it as an 
answer to problems associated with preparation for teaching at the , ; 
college level (e.g., the PhD emphasis on research and concomitant lack 
of formal preparation for teaching); critics view it as side-stepping 
the basic issue, reform of the PhD. 

After the initial burst of activity surrounding the DA- degree in 
this state there was an apparent general decline of interest in the 
concept. Accordingly, a reassessment of the degree's future is in 
order. 

Pending .such reassessment, the Council policy involving the initia- 
tion of a limited number of test programs at the two universities 
accompanied by continuous evaluation and followed by a full review at 
the end of a specified period should continue. \ 

^ • ^A^. Coun^^l f2L Postsecondary Education recomm ends that the 

U niversi ty of Washington and Washington State University~umjertake 
^. reassessment of their Doctor of Arts programs and reporttbeir 
findi ngs to it prior to January 1 , 1978 . \ 

^- Ih? Council for Postsecondary Education's guidel ines on the ^ Doctor 
^r^ts degree shou ld cpntinue to describe the criteria applying to 
DPJ?: DA proposals . ~ \ 
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■ Most important for the future of doctoral education in Washington 
is the need to maintain high quality programs of research and instruction, 
and to develop both conventional and interdisciplinary programs in necessary 
fields. Coupled with this is the need to put into reasonable balance 
both the future supply and use of doctorates, and to provide the kind 
of education most appropriate to students' future employment needs. Programs 
should be related to a greater extent than at present to societal needs, 
particularly needs for health care, education, and effective government 
and public service. Finally, there is a continuing need to coord^inate 
and, integrate programs at different institutions to assure excellent 
programs of instruction and research while efficiently and economically 
using available resources throughout the state and the region. 

6. Washington institutions should offer doctoral programs only 

when there is adequate interest and where th^re are demonstrable 
faculty strengths , financial resources , laboratory , library , and 
other physical facilities , need for graduates , and related and 
supportive programs at the institution . ^ 

7 • Jhl Council for Postsecondary Education shall continue to review 
ostensibly duplicative doctoral programs . along with those that 
show evidence of persiste nt low productivity , directing attention 
to the need for graduates; , program costs , and program quality as 
> part of i^ graduate- program review sjtu dy wi th the objective of 
co mpletinp its review of such programs by uune 1, 1976 . 

J} Finally, the general concern for coordination of doctoral program 
HXprt within the state, the view that it is not^ necessary for each 
staHto provide a complete set of doctoral programs, and the general 
desire^or efficiency and program quality have generated an interest 
in possibilities for cooperation in doctoral program offerings on an 
interstate basis. Other states have been and are exploring possibilities 
for cooperation in the development^of regional "Academic Common Market 
arrangements whereby residents of participating states ^^enroll in 
certain graduate prograrns offered by member states without being charged 
the out-of-state tuition rate. Such an approach may have efficacy for the 
Pacific Northwest Region; however, it should be studied further prior 
to recommendation to the legislature. 

8. The Couricil for Postsecondary Education shall study possibilities 
for cooperation in ^ doctoral program offerings among institution s 
in the Pacific Northwest with the objective of completing its 
report and presenting it and recommendations to the legislature 
and the institutions prior to June 1 , 1977 . 

At The Master * s Level : 

During 1966-67, when the enrollment expansion in higher education 
was still strong, 2,191 Master's degrees were awarded in Washington, 
comprising 16.1 percent of all higher education degrees conferred. In 
1973-74, 3,402 Master's degrees were awarded, representing 11.6 percent 
of the total. State-supported institutions account for the bulk of 
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all Master's degree conferrals (77 percent), and the 2 universities' \ 
account for 77 percent of those conferred in the^ public sector of \ 
Washington postsecondary education. The University of Washington alone \ 
accounted for nearly 63 percent of those conferred in the public sector , 
and nearly holf of those awarded in^he state generally . The Master*s ^. 
degree continues to represent a credential that is dften sought, and • 
there is little evidenjce that interest in it is waning. 

However, while the Master's" degree is frequently sought, it is also 
criticized. Master*s programs are considered uncertain in their guarantee 
ambiguous in t'heir aims, and, uneven in their, rigor. The degree mear'- 
different things in different institutions, and even among departments 
within the same institutions. In some instances it represents a self- 
contained substantial course of study with a clear objective. In some 
it is regarded as a necessary prerequis,ite to advancement to doctoral 
candidacy. In other cases, it may mean exactly the opposite: a terminal 
degree awarded to persons not considered capable of successfully com-v 
pleting doctoral studies. 

Some ^departments which offer the PhD degree specify that the student 
need not first achieve a Master's degree before embarking ort doctoral 
studies, possibly conveying an Impression that the Master's degree is 
not highly regarded among those whose main interest is research. Mean- 
while, state and private institutions not awarding dqctorate degrees 
hold the Master's degree in higher regard, , imposing selective admi^'sions 
requirements on applicants to these programs. Even here there may be 
some inconsistency, as it is believed that the most able students will 
move on to doctoral studies In research-oriented universities. In a 
large" number of institutions. Master's program? have low enrollments, 
and students are permitted to apply substantival numbers of upper-divi- 
sion undergraduate credits toward the degree. 

These observations do not aooly to all Master's programs in Wash^ 
ington, but they do to many. Until now, the review of Master's programs 
has tended to focus on quantitative concerns: do the programs attract a 
"critical mass" of students? Are students moved through the programs at 
reasonable rates? Is an adequate graduation rate maintained?, and so 
on. These are important questions , but there is a need that goes beyond 
them, a need for a general review that focuses pn qualitative matters. 
A general review of Master's programs that Includes ^n assessment of 
their aims, objectives, r.equirements , and general quality is a part of 
the Council for Postsecondary Education's continuing planning effort. 
Such an assessment will rely-upon knowledgeable persons in the public 
and private colleges and universities of the state. ^ 

4 

9. Ihe staff of the Council for Postsecondary Education shall work 
with a task force of institutional representatives on a general 
assessme nt of the Master's degree with the objective of presenting 
co nclusions and recommendations to the institutions by; January 1 , 
1978. 

In the United States there are more than 800 distinct titles for 
Master's degrees; 40 of the:=;e are used in the state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education in Washington. Currently the state colleges 
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an- limited to the use of three degree titles at this level (M.A., 

M,£dJ*, The remainder a»?e used in the two state universities, 
with the widest ranqe being offered in the University of Washington. 
9og¥*oe title proliferation is a matter of general concern. The'Carnegie 
Co^aisslon has recommended a nomenclature involving 17 types of Master's 
rnqrem* This nomenclature is suggestive of a trend toward standardi- 
ci^thm.of degree titles in the United States. A re-examination of 
tsf^^ericies to degree title proliferation is appropriate to the- Council 's 
long-range planning interests* . ' 

l^i. The tomcj) recommends that the state colleges and universities 

jj^ concert With the private" institutions undertake a_ re-examination « 
It- fJS- .yii fif discrete degree titles at the Master's level with the 
9§M£.%^3. in^plementing the_ spirit of the relevant recommendations 
Tor^ standardisation the Carnegie Commission and that they report 
¥!^?:^X fTi^dings and recommendations to vt prior to June J_, 1978 . 

As mentioned previously, the state colleges are limited, to the 
gffering of M.S,, and M.Ed, degrees. Neither the statfe^univer- 

sttles^sior the private colleges and universities are similari|h restricted. 
Tne tiitate colleges perform an important role in the preparation of 
stydefits for entry into professional careers and in the continuin^i 
eilucatton.af area p/ofessionals. The Master's degree titles they are 
mthUTM^^: to use are not sufficiently reflective of the education 
^■tMenls r^ecelve^ from the state col leges in many professional fields. 

Ct'uiuse of -'these statutory limitations, many degree programs 
otfemi in the state colleges are mislabeled. Accordingly, graduates 
m^^ fiM t«en)se1ves a disadvantage when seek-ing^employment in their 
imsm professions. Business Administration, the Fine Arts, and 
^l-f'^idyate prd"t|ram$ In Education are examples of programs offered in^the 
sta^-e coUeges which should lead to degrees with more appropriate titles 
tmt^ those currently av/arded. The state colleges should be» permitted 
tr offer professional degree titles consistent with those in use elsewhere 
in thft state and in accord with the aforementioned recommendations of 
t?^ie Carnegie Ccnnmyssion. "The degree titles that seem particularly 
art^^'opriate to the state college graduate education role are the Master 
*>f 9.tx'%inQ%Ts Administration {M.B.A.), Master of Music (M.M. )> '^sister of 
%n€ial Work (M.S.W.), Master of Fine Arts (M.F.A.), and Master of 
AppsT=ed Teach Inc] <M'.A\TJ. . . , ' - 

1 1 . Ip^ £P:-J^5JJ for PQStsec Qnda ry Education shal 1 recommend to the 
loc^isjatu}^^^^ t^' Ja n ua ry 1 / 1976 that the Master' s degree-granting 
ac^lfJDri^atS of the state coT l eges be- broadened . 



CHV.^jt'tjQ^ is Eastern I'Jashington State College which is authorized 

Z-z cirvc; r"?fCT the t'?aoter of Social Work. 
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... Previous Council reviews of Master's programs have shown that a 
substantial portion of total program effort, particularly in the state 
colleges, is directed by each institution to the same general areas. 
There are Master's programs in a variety of areas, and in virtually all ' 
* institutions^ operating at marginal levels. This condition is a legitimate 
cause for concern. ^ 

Similar graduate programs in more than om institution must be 
justified by the educational and professional needs of the geographic 
areas served by the institutions. Such needs can be demonstrated by , 
student interest in thf program, as evidenced by enrollment levels, by 
program productivity, as^ e-videnced in degree conferrals, and by program 
responsiveness to demand, as evidenced by placement of graduates. 
EvjdPfice of need must be also measured against the cost of the program, 
ds'evidenced by comparative unit costs. If student demand is lacking, 
the continued offering of a- program must be justified. If student 
interest is Tow in each of several similar programs, they should be ^ . 
consolidated into one program at a single institution: that institution 
with the strongest combination of faculty, facility, and library re- 
sources. 

12* The^ Council for Postsecondary Education shall continue to review 
ostensibly duplicative Master *s degree programs , along with those • 
that show evidence of ofersistent low productivity , with attention 
directed t£ program nefd, qualTty , and cost as part of its_ graduate 
program review study.;7 wTth the objectiv e of completing i ts, review 
o£ ill ^uch programs prior to June 1976 . 

13' The Council for Postsecondary Education shall work ynth the state 
colleges and universities during this planning cycle to identify 
areas of individual institutional responsibility for programs at 
the graduate level with the objective of^ developing its recommendations 
by January , 1_, 1 978 * ^ \ 

At The Baccalaureate Level : 

Baccalaureate degrees comprise the largest component of the four- 
year and above degree structure. In 1973-74, baccalaureate degree 
conferrals accounted for 56t? percent of the total of all degrees 
(including associate) conferred in the State of Washington., The public 
institutions accounted for 78. percent of those awarded, and the 2 public 
universities conferred 65 percent of those awarded by public institutions. 
The baccalaureate, usually comprising the equivalent of four years 
educational experience, is the basic degree both in Washington post- 
secondary education and in the nation generally. 

The baccalaureate degree Is probably the least-maligned degree . 
in American higher education. Critfcisms in recent years have in- 
volved issues different from those applying to graduate programs. As 
a general rule, concerns over the length of time required for comple- 
tion, the qualitative aspects, the various requirements for research, 
etc., that might be associated with a degree program have not arisen. 
The criticisms leveled at baccalaureate programs have tended to emphasize 
delivery mejthods and need for recognition of relevant external learning 
experiences* (some'of which are addressed more directly later in this 
report). < . , , . i 




Saccalaureate programs in the public sector tend to be adequately 
enrolled and reasonably well related to the educational needs of stu- 
dents in the areas. Moreover, baccalaureate programs comprise the core 
of any senior college or university, a core represented by programs in 
the Biological, Physical, and Social Sciences, Fine Arts, Foreign 
Languages, Letters, and Mathematics. To satisfy the American conception 
of a college or university an institution must offer such programs. 
While existing program review is as appropriate to undergraduate as to , 
graduate programs, the appropriate program areas for initial review are 
outside the core curriculum range. 

1^- ]M Council for Postsecorfda ry E ducation's review of existing 
undergraduate programs will focus ini tially on baccalaureate 
programs outs ide core curriculum areas . The Council shall review 
such undergraduate program offerings rn the state colleges and 
universities during the 1975-77 biennium, with the objective of 
completing its examination bj^ June 30, 1978. 

As with Master's degrees, the state colleges are £ircumscribed in 
their use of degree titles at the baccalaureate level to the B.A., B.S., 
and &.A.Ed. degrees. Neither the two state universities nor the private 
colleges and universities are so restricted. The same arguments for 
expanded degree title utilization for the state colleges that apply to 
the Master's degree may be applied to the baccalaureate degree. State, 
colleges should be permitted to utilize specialized baccalaureate degree 
titles in professional areas. 

15. IM Co uncil for Postsecondary Educatio n shall recommend to the 

legislatu re vn January 1976 that the degree-title authority of the 
state col leges be expanded to permit the offering of recognized 
titles gt the baccalaureate level . 

16- The use of undergraduate degree titles in Washington should accoj^d 
with the, appropriate recommended nomenclature of the Carnegie 
Commission or such other agreed nomenclature developed the 
colleges and umversities . The state colleges and universities , in^ 
concert with representatives from the private colleges and universities , 
are reguested to undertake a^ study of this issue and report their 
recQfnmendations to the Council for Postse condary Education by June 
1 , 1978. ^ 



In the past decade, high schools have increased the levels of 
achievement in academic and college preparatory work. National studies 
Oi higher education have recognized the increased maturity and sophistication 
of high school graduates. Carrying these observations forward, the 
Carnegie Commission has recommended that more student options be pro- 
vided to permit reductions in the time reguired for the completion of 
degree programs. 

Several approaches to the achievement of this objective deserve 
consideration. Among these are advanced placement, credit by examina- 
tion, early admission, overload, and year-round college attendance. 
Washington institutions should re-examine the nature and content of 
their programs to determine whether the time periods reguired could be 
shortened without sacrificing academic quality. 
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Jhg. state colleges and unversities are requested to undertake a 
study of appro aches to the reduction of- required time to completion 
/ of baccalaureate programs . Such study should encompass the 

identification of programs for which this might be appropriate , the 
utilization of advanced placement examinations , early admission , 
> and year-round attendance . These institutions are further requested 
to report their f indings and recommendations to the Council for 
Postsecondary Education prior to January X> 1978 . ^ 

18. Contingent upon these recommendations , the Council l2L Postsecondary 
Ed ucation will encourage , on an experimentaT T ^asis , the"^velopment 
of three^year baccalaureate programs and time-shortened professional 
3¥gree programs . 

The Carnegie Commission has argued that college freshmen frequently 
find the first year of college work a repetition of work taken during 
the senior year ih high school. The need for postsecondary education to 
work more closely with secondary education is apparent. One way in 
which such cooperation could benefit both sectors would be through 
development of a program for superior high school students in which 
courses taken during the senior year would count simultaneously toward 
completion of high school work and fulfillment of some of the requii7ements 
for the first year of college work. Seattle University is experimenting 
with the total integration of secondary and postsecondary work through 
the baccalaureate level. Such options are worthy of further serious-^ 
consideration. ' 

1 9- The Council fpx Postsecondary Education wil 1 cooperate with the 

senior i nstitutions » the State Board for Community College Education 
and the Superintender>t of Public Instruction iji study of the 
feasibil ity of developing a^ joint 12th grade-col lege freshman year 
program for qualified students . The Council recommends that this ^ 
^ acco mpli'shed and recommendaftions developed prior to September , 
1977. ' * 

At The A ssociate Leve l: 

Associate degree conferrals comprise the second largest fraction of 
degree awards in Washington postsecondary education. In 1973-74, 8,779 
A^sotiate degrees were conferred, accouRfXing for 28.7 percent of all 
degrees awarded. Associate degree conferrals have increased steadily in 
number each year since development of the community college system In 
this state. 

The Associate degree, for all intents and purposes, is the highest 
award provided by community colleges. Associates are now awarded by 
public senior institutions. Since the Associate degree applies to a 
variety of two-year community college programs beyond the liberal arts 
transfer program, there are a number of types of degrees conferred by^ 
the community colleges (A. A., A.A.S., A.G.S., A.T.A., A. A. & S., A.T., 
A. A. A., P. Pre-Prof., A. Dev., A.A.A. & S., A'.L.A.). While there is a 
recognized need for some variety in degree titles at this level. 
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to a certain extent the earlier conments on degree title proliferation 
apply to the Associate. This is particularly so in those instances 
in which different titles apply to essentially the same type of program. 
A 's-ystemwide review of Associate degree title usage in the community 
colleges with the objectives of achieving consistency among institutions 
and reducing the variety of titles employed is in order. 

20. The State Board for Community College Education is^ requested 
to examine the use of Associate degree titles In the communi ty 
colle ges with the objective of "ensuring ^ consistency of usage 
^ a^Tiong institutions and to apprise the Counci 1 of rts^ findings 



Most conmunity colleges (but not all) offer General Studies 
programs. These programs are designed for students desiring a non- 
transferable two-year, usually liberal arts, degree program. Since 
such programs need not be tied to academic transfer requirements they 
can be flexible and directly suited to the students' immediate Interests. 
To properly understand the General Studies program, one must also under- 
stand that it is a manifestation of the open door philosophy of a ' ^ 
community college education: it is a response to the dilemma posed 
when a system accepts the responsibility of taking all those with a, 
desire to enroll when not all are interested in the same Educational 
goals. The General Studies option, because of its flexibility, allows 
students to tailor programs to their needs and receive an award <xl 
the end of two years. 

In the community colleges "of this state there is a lack of con- 
sistency on what such programs should represent in terms of accomplish- 
ment. In some instances the achievement culminates in a certificate, 
in others in a degree. Where certificates are offered, *a requirement 
of 90 credit hours may be specified while in other cases 75 credit 
hours will suffice. Minimum GPA's range from "non specified" in some 
institutions, to a 1.50 to. 2.00 in others (most colleges have minimum 
GPA's, and these minimums apply). In the students' interest it is 
desirable that degree programs reflect consistency within a system. 
While the^course distribution should vary in accord with student needs, 
the General Studies degree, a degree that is not normally transferable 
and is obtainable only in the community college*system, should 
be a comnon option re,presentati ve of a common level of accomplishment, 
and it should be distinguishable from otheY awards. 

21 • The State Board for Community Cpl leg e Education i^ requested 
to examine general Requirements for General Studies programs 
with the objective of achieving consistency within th^ communi ty 
college system and to a pprise the Council for Postse condary 
Educatior of ijts findings and actions by "November, 1976. 
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The basic purpose of the academk transfer program is to provide, a 
range of courses which will allow students to achieve a degree that will 
transfer to a senior institution. Although not all senior institutions 
have entered into transfer agreements with community colleges (agreements 
by which they would accept academic transfer students from the given 
corrdTiunity college without question), effectively any student receiving 
the academic transfer Associate of Arts. will find it possible to transfer 
into a four-year institution within the state. However, particularly 
within those senioi*^ insti tutions not maintaining agreements with community 
colleges, the student's accompli shnfent is likely to be assessed on an 

individual basis. . .4. 4.. 

The view of this report is that the senior public institutions 
should universally acknowledge the Associate of Arts transfer degree 
earned in one of the community colleges for what it is, certificate of 
achievement to the junior level in one of the major components of 'the 
state's system of postseconda'"y education. 

22 . The Associate of Art s (transfer) degree should be accepted as^ JEOSi 
fac^e evidence of completion oX thie general education requirements 
oT CO Ij ecje work^ a 11 senior' i nstitutions iji Washington . The 
^. CouncjT for poi^^^^coi^^L!^ Education shall review the status o£ 
this obj ective prior" to January 1, 1978, 

The Cdrneqie Comnii'-^sion has recommended that there be more points 
of exit and entry In an educational system and that postsecondary 
education operate in tv/o-year planning modules with a degree available 
every two years. Carrying this forward, it has recommended greater use 
of the Associate degree, including its usage by senior colleges and 

finiversi ties, ... ... 

Currently in Washington, students who enroll in a senior institu- 
tion and stop out after t\«/o years of study receive no certification of 
their efforts, although students in commuYiity college who take the same 
number of credits in the same academic areas graduate with an Associate 
deqree A valid argument f.;an be made that studer.ts in all public post- 
secondary education, including those in the state colleges and universities, 
should have this option. There is also a fear that the state colleges 
and universities would enter into direct competition with the community 
colleges if they had this degree-granting authority. 

Cprtainly the offering of two-year technical and vocational programs 
^-.hou Id remain the proper orovi'nce of the community colleges and vocational- 
tf^-hni'dl instit'jtes, and senior institutions should continue to concentrate 
on barcalaureate and graduate level programs in academic and professional 
M^eas But in the context of responsiveness to student needs, considera- 
tion should be given the desi rabi 1 i ty of senior institutions providing 
the Assorlate of Arts degree (but not the Associate nf Applied Science ^ 

thp Av.oriat^ of General Studies, or other Associate degrees appropriate 
to nie 'O^^munity college) as an option for students completing distribu- 
tion requirements currently required for academic transfer programs. An 
alternative 1. right be for the community colleges to review and evaluate 
transrripts from ^.f^nior institutions and award the associate degree. 
The coiT-munity .:ollr-jO could iir^pose a nominal fee on the student for the 
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IM Council for Postsecondary Education iii concert with re presentatives 
P-1 state coX1e£es and^* unversi'ti'es and the^ comniunity col lege system 
will undertake a study of an A ssociat e' of Arts option for students 
c omplitlnFThe necessary credits 1ii pufal 1c senior 1 nstltutlons, 
with the objecti ve of pre senting 1t^ findin gs apid recommenda'tlons 
^£ legisl ature September 1 , 1^77 . 

9 

.Another transfer Issue concerns difficulties encountered when 
persons completing two-vear occupati onal programs In the community 
colleges decide to extend their education to thebaccalaureate degree. 
On the face of It there Is little reason why such a transition from 
d coninunlty college to a baccalaureate Institution should substantially 
differ from an academic transfer. But In practice there are problems 
associated with the transfer of two-year vocational program credits 
to four-year institutions, and students possessing vocational Associate 
degrees or certificates will likely find that substantial portions of 
their credits will not transfer. The result is that usually about three, 
rather than two, more years of academic work are required to the bac- 
calaureate degree for these students. 

At this point, the issue of the "inverted curriculum" arises. The 
term applies to an inversion in the normal sequence to the baccalaureate. 
At present, the student in a baccalaureate program begins study with 
two years of general education in a range of disciplines. In the junior 
year, v/ork begins to concentrate on the selected major field. The 
pattern is from general to specific, from the accumulation of credits 
in several discipline areas to concentration on work in one major field. 
In view of the specific nature of studies during the freshman and sopho- 
more years in vocational programs! it should be possible for a student 
who desires to do so to transfer and complete a baccalaureate program 
through general education courses in a senior institution, through 
an "inverted" curriculum. 

Such an approach would seem particularly appropriate in cases 
where the studies bear a reasonably close parallel to experience in 
the upper-division in the senior institution. Nursing, Accounting, 
Law Enforcement, Hotel Management, Occupational Therapy, Radiologic 
Technologies, Computer Science, and Home Economics are a few hkely 
examples. 

This is not to say that the baccalaureate degree should be the 
appropriate credential in all or even most vocational fields, or 
that the occupational preparation or terminal nature of these programs 
should be undermined. It is to say that students desiring to further 
their college work from a community college or vocational-technical 
institute program to a baccalaureate degree should have the opportunity 
to do s,o with minimal or no credit loss, even though their initial 
work has been in a vocational <jrea. 

The CouncjJ^ for Postsecondary Ed ucation in cooperation vnth the 
StatJ Bl)jjr^ for Conmunity Col lege ^uc^ti^ and the Commission 
for l oyditi on a 1 Educa_t 1 on shpuj^d i/ndjrtake a study of the inverted 
^•'irU'cuJi^^ with the objective ojF fiybJ^isiTi^ng fjj.dln^s and re^^onir ^nda- 
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25. Pending the, aforementioned study of the, inverted, curriculum , 
.^bi state col leges an^ universities s hould consider arrange- 
fF^nts"^ b>/^ whTch' students with Associate degrees in professional 
areas can achieve a Bachelor of Sc ience or Bachelor of Arts 
degree i_n no more than two additional years of study , reporting 
their conclusions to the Council for Postsecondary Education 
June h WL 

When prerequisites are considered, community college programs 
leading to the Associate degree may require more than two years of 
study to completion 1n several'professional areas. This situation is 
unavoidable in some cases, but it has icnplications for the role and 
mission of the community colleges in that they are explicitly limited 
in academic programs to the offering of two-year programs . ^ Programs of 
more than two years' duration should remain the exception in the com- 
munity college system, and the general bias should act against adoption 
of requirements that will lead to more than two years of study. New 
conmunity college programs likely to require more than two calendar 
years of study should be reviewed by tht Council for Postsecondary 
Education prior to their inauguration. 

26. Proposals for pew community college programs likely to require 
more than two calendar years for completion should be tran smit ted 
to the C ouncil for Postsecondary Education for review and 
recom mendation prior to inauguration . 

With Respect to Adult Basic Education Programs : 
• 

Adult Basic Educatix)n programs represent one of the educational 
functions of the community colleges. Adult Basic Education refers 
to the development of eighth grade competencies and high school comple- 
tion programs for adults. These programs are federally funded, and 
they are offered in community colleges subject to the rules and regu- 
lations of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. About one in 
every fifteen community college students is enrolled in Adult Basic 
Education. By almost any standard, the Adult Basic Education programs 
represent an area of clear educational need and effectiveness in the 
state's array of educational offerings. The community colleges and the 
local public schools shou'ld cooperate to bring Adult Basic Education 
programs to isolated areas. 

27 . The community colleges and the_ local public schools sjioujd^ 
continue cooperative efforts to bring Adult Basic Education 
programs to isolated" areas . A goal of this planning cycle 

should be provision of such programs in each school district / 
of the state . 
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As^part of the planning process which culminated in this report, in 
1972 the Council empaneled a task force of institutional representatives 
to examine current circumstances in Washington's postsecondary instruc- 
tional programs. The task force was instructed to evaluate effort and 
weigh needs in over 25 discipline aggregates (e.g. » Agriculture, Social 
Sciences, Humanities, etc.). Under the task force's auspices, reports 
on each discipline aggregate were solicited from representatives of the 
respective fields and circulated among the institutions for peer assess- 
ment and comment. Because further ref inement'^of the report is warranted 
and new information on various program areas is still being received, 
findings and recommendations listed below are based on the draft report 
and mu^t be considered tentative, albeit advanced. 

Whatever else, it is clear that the survey of current circumstances, 
process has generated, for the first time in this state, a resource 
document which attempts to describe and. comment upon the universe of 
educational offerings available. An enormous amount of information tias 
been collected, and this information has led to identifiable concerns 
<\nd conclusions which warrant consideration as planning recommendations. 
Many of these are included in this report. Additional recommendations 
derived from short-range analyses carried out by the Council staff as 
part of its degree review and institutional role and mission studies 
also are included. 

With Respect to General Concerns of the Current Circumstances Report: 

A recurring concern throughout the task force report related to the 
adequacy of resources for postsecondary educational activities. This 
concern was independent of the educational level or the base of insti- 
tutional support (private or public). Issues related to the adequacy of 
support included attracting and retaining qualified faculty, curriculum 
development, and support for new educational approaches. The statements 
repeatedly focused on budgetary considerations. Reductions in insti- 
tutional budgets were viewed as major detriments to attraction of high 
quality faculty for vacant positions. It was also noted that financial 
constraints have forced faculty reductions among non-tenured faculty who 
have been-specifically recruited for their expertise in particular areas 
and their orientation toward the development of new educational approaches. 

Concern was also voiced about budgetary constraints in allor-'tions 
made internally at the institutions— beyond those made at the state 
level. In many responses that pertained to Liberal Arts programs, alarm 
was expressed over the tendency of institutions to perform budget cuts 
first in instructional areas which center on cultural or value matters 
rather than on vacational or professional skills. Increased recognition 
of the importance of Liberal Arts programs on the part of public officials 
and lay citizens v/as identified as a basic need. 

With respect to the general problem of limited resources, the 
report called for better procedures for resource utilization. A re^ 
curring suggestion v/as that specified programs or emphases within pro- 
.jr«i)]s be offered only at institutions which demonstrated the requisite 
strengths in particular fields. There was little disagreement on the 
view that specialized professional programs should be Ijmited in number. 

The report's general conclusion is that V/ashington is self-sufficient 
in most program areas; almost any program area is covered within the 
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state by one or another of the institutions operating here. The maintenance 
of these programs, however, is crucially tied to the existence of adequate 



financial support. 



28 The Council for Postsecondary. Education supports the pro position that 
the State^Qf^ Washinqton should provide sufficient resources to aljow 
■ the coii ^neiTts of p_ostsecondary education, ta MlLU^^he^^^Ollls^oill- 
. Such support " however , 2resu2£0S^ a_n awareness Oji the £art of these 
components of a concomitant responsibility, for stringent i n tern- 
real location "and reprioritization of resources and review of jm 



struc- 



tional programs . 



The following statements pertain to individual program aggregates and 
are summaries of findings contained in the larger reports. The comments 
are reduced for obvious reasons. Readers who desire an expanded description 
of a field are referred to the parent reports, "Survey of Current Circumstances 
and "Recommendations for Institutional Roles and Missions." 

1, Agriculture 

Agriculture is an exclusive major line of Washington State University. 
No other baccalaureate-granting institution in Washington offers programs in 
this discipline area. Programs in this field are strong and their rai.ge 
qenerally adequate. .There is need for continuation of efforts between WSU s 
Extension Service and* conti nuing education deans in the community colleges to 
improve program coordination and joint use of faculty in extension-type 
a'-tivities Formal '^mngements need to be developed between the two sectors.^ 

29 The Council recommends, that the community colleges and, Was hington State 
UnTversity clarify their respective areas of respon sibility iji extension 

„ pTwams in agricul tuf^e . The Council requests that the two bodies inform 
it ot their progress and plans prior to^ June , 1978. 

Central Washington State College has given some consideration to develop- 
ment of a program in Agricultural Education related to the interests of residents 
of the central Washington area. B-ecause of WSU's exclusive major line responsi- 
bilities in Agriculture, and because of its existing resources and expertise 
in this area, if such a program is -to be offered in Ellensburg it is important 
that the two institutions collaborate. If need for such a program can be 
substantiated, the two institutions should develop a cooperative approach 
for its offering. 

30 The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that Central Washington 
State College and Washington State Uni versity c ooperate in determining 
feasi bility and need for a program in Agricu lture Education ini E l lens burg 
an'd ^regue sts that they report to it their findings and recommendations 
and pr oposal" for meeting the need £rior to November , TiZZ- 
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2. Architecture and Environmental Design: 

Existing programs in Architecture in Washington are sufficient and 
strong. In programs related to urban and regional planning and the envir- 
onment, Washington institutions, by virtue of their respective geographic 
locations, have unique field resources available. In order to maximize the 
benefits of these diverse instructionaV resources, an inten-institutional 
internship program, which would allow students to take full advantage of field 
study experiences, should be developed. Such a program would enhance profes- 
sional training now available to students by exposing them to a broader array 
of planning and environmental problems. 

3* Beha y i oral Sciences 

The current strengths of instructional programs in behavioral sciences 
are recognized. Particularly encouraging is the trend av/ay from a strictly 
pre-graduate school orientation, and toward programs which provide*occupational 
opportunities upon completion of the baccalaureate. This shift in emphasis 
is attributed to student concerns tliat a basic general degree in the behavioral 
sciences no longer ensures either credentials for employment or access to 
graduate school. There is need for particular attention for occupational 
requirements in the areas of human services, social and industrial psychology, 
and child^develapment. 

^ • Biological Sciences : 

The combination of well -developed programs in Biological Sciences, plus 
easy access to a variety of environments in the state, contribute to unique 
strengths within programs in this field. Because of increasing recognition 
that biological sciences involve more than taxonomic analyses, new program 
emphases have developed which focus on the study of inter-relationships among 
organisms in the practical context of social change, economic conditions, and 
political realities. Western Washington State College's consortium approach 
to development of the instruction-oriented Shannon Point Marine Center is an 
example of such developments. This program should be watched closely as a 
model for inter-institutional use of specialized resources such as faculty 
and facilities. 

^ • Busi ness and Management : 

Questions concerning the adequacy of business and management program 
offerings throughout the state have been raised. This field ranks second in 
the state in the number of baccalaureate and master's degrees awarded annually. 
However, some programs may be weakened by an over-zealous response to each 
indicated area of need. The fact that only four out of thirteen undergraduate 
programs in business have been accredited tends to indicate a need for 
program improvements. 
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31 . The Council for P ostseco ndary Education recommends a general review. 
oF'und ir^raduate p rograms j£ Business and Management bjf. a task force 
of faculty frprTprograms jji this area. Jhe review should address 
overall program adequacy, the extent to which student amd. professional 
needs are be^ng served , and the effects of lack of accreditation on, 
sldTpr^rams . The task force should report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Council 5^^ Se ptember , 1978. 

6. Communications : 

Programs in Communications include such specializations as journalisni, 
public relations and advertising, visual and graphic arts for mass media, 
media technology, non-journalistic uses of the mass media, and theory and 
research. Because of this it is important to recognize the two distinct 
approaches to communications -education in this state. The first treats 
communications as a behavioral science, the second focuses on professional 
preparation. 

In view of the changing market situation for graduates in the communica- 
tions fields, with limited job openings in the traditional markets of the press, 
radio, and television, it is suggested that individual dopartments and schools 
provide basic and coordinated information on the projected job market in both 
specifically and peripherally related professions. 

Graduates experiencing the least difficulty in finding employment 
are those who havp had the advantage of an integrated academic and practical 
exposure to the professions. In view of this, it is further suggested that 
institutions attempt to expand field experience possibilities for students 
and explore possibilities for student internships. 

32. The Council for Postsecondary Education shall examine programs in the 
CoitimunTcatTons fields to determine if; there i^ a co ntinuing serious 
over-supply of graduates" and steps that can b£ tal<en to aTTeviate the 
groblem Thr "Council wilTT'^Asenl jtsj^jgingrand r ecommendations to 
the institutions prior to^ September , 1977 . 

7. Computer and Informat ion Sciences : 

This program area h«s been consistently identified as one in which 
specific articulation problems exist between community colleges and senior 
institutions. The cause is attributed to wide program variations among the 
community colleges. Computer sciences is a program area in need of specific 
attention as inter-institutional articulation problems are examined. 

Questions of over-supply in the training of computer operators and 
'coders by the community colleges also exist. In view of this con-ern, the 
State Board for Community College Education, through its occupational fore- 
casting system, should review the need for community colleges to reduce their 
level of activity in such programs. 

33. ""The Council for Postsecondar y Education requests that the State Board for 
Community College Education determine rF community colleges are graduating 
excessive numbers of computer operat ors and coders and If there i$_ a need 
tpTeduce program activity in this area. Jhe Council further requests 
Uiat the State Board inform'' it of it^ fi ndings and actions prlox to 
SeptembeV^ 1977. 
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^- Adul t CoLnti'nui ng Ed : " ^- 

Contini|jng education generally is an area of growing activity, and 
one warranting increased development and support. Notwithstanding 
several studies of this area to date, an inordinate level of confusion 
remains in Washington postsecondary education over what constitutes, 
continuing education. At least a portion of the ambiguity stems from 
diverse perceptions of continuing education: it is seen both as a 
discrete program and as a functional area encompassing a variety of 
programs and activities. In order to alleviate this confusion, the 
Council for Postsecondary Education, in concert with appropriate con- 
tinuing educational personnel from all educational sectors, should 
develop appropriate definitions and categories to better describe and 
delimit this field of endeavor. 

In view of the increased occupational up-grading activities conducted 
under the aegis of continuing education, interest has grown in the 
development of standardized measurements reflective of an individual's 
participation in these programs. The Continuing Education Unit (CEU) is 
gaining recognition nationally as a means for providing order, stan- 
dards, and national coordination in post-degree and non-degree work 
taken outside the traditional educational framework. Currently in 
Washington, policies on the CEU are being separately considered by 
institutions, educational sectors, and some professional associations. 
However, there has been no formal coordination of policy development. 

34* Co uncil for Postse condary Education wi 1 1 work with appropriate 

representat ives of^ postsecon dary educational institutions in the ' 
development of guidelines and definitions pertaining to co ntinuing 
education generally , and in the coordination of policies on^ the 
Continui.ig Education Uni t^CEU) particularly , with the objective of 
corripletin^ this task prior to June, 1977 . 



9. Education: 

With tlie exception of The Evergreen State College, Sulpiclan, and 
Northwest, all of the remaining senior .colleges in Washington (public 
and private) are engaged in'p^^ograms of preparation for teaching in the ^ 
commoil schools. In teacher education generally there is growing concern 
over imbalancts both in supply and deiriand for professionals generally 
and within program concentrations in Education. Predictions of needs 
for new teachers through 1980 indicate that in spite of recent evidence 
of lowered productivity in this area continued surpluses of graduating 
teachers will be experienced. 

A major problem faced by those who are seeking ways to cope with 
the problem of institutional effort in this area stems from the lack of 
reliable infurmetion concerning the projected requirements for teachers 
and the anticipated numbers of graduates. For this reason it is suggested 
that the Council for Postsecondary collaborate with the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in a study of future supply and demand ^or teachers 
in Washington. The outcome of this effort should be better coordination 
of teacher preparation programs based upon the various program strengths 
of the institutions. 



/' 
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A necessary step in the documentation of teacher supply and demand" 
relationships is the development of an adeci.uate data base pertaining to 
students who seek and receive teacher certification. Beyond this, since 
the surplus problem Is not consistent across all fields in teacher ^ 
education, there is a need to examine future needs in particular areas. 
Tho'se requiring specific attention include bilingual education, e^rly 
childhood educatioru and education for the handicapped, all of which 
represent areas (^hi^h social priority. ^ 

Considerable interest within the teaching profession has been 
arroused by the state's 197]^uidelines for competency-based certi- 
fication for public school teachers. In spite of over five years of . 
discussion on the subject, the effects of the changes rn teacher certi- 
fication, and therefore competency-based preparatiQa- programs them- 
selves, have not been assessed and such* certificution remains optional. 
This has prompted the Superintendent of Public Instruction to mandate a 
determination of the cost-effectiveness and most appropriate structure 
for certification programs. The Superintendent has suggested a number 
of pilot projects throughout the state as a means of conducting an 
assessment. 

Tne Council feels that such an assessment is essential. Without it 
the costs C)t competence-based programs, wnether they can result in 
improved «procedu'res for ensuring accountability, whether they result in 
better-trained professionals, whether they assure -measurement and 
standardi^dtion of desired competencies, or whether the consortia- • 
oriented shared decision-making process i-mproves teachcV* training cannot 
be anticipated. The Council for Postsecondary Education is supportive 
of an assessment of competency-based programs. 

35. Ihe Council for Postsecondary Education shall request the cooperation 
of t]^ Superintendent of Poblic Instruction in the designation of a 
task force to cons i.der fu ture ' needs for teachers in, the public 

' scjTOols ajid jyie im£0^ . 
educatio n. The task forcfe should complete its g^tudy and report its. 
f i nd^i n q s d nd " r ec omme nda t i on s to the Council and Superintendent . 
prior to Juf^e'; 197a . 

36. The Council for Postsecondary Ed ucation is support ive of plans bj^ 
the Su perintendent of Public Instruction to assess competency-based 
Jearrnjia programs and offers the assistance of its, staff and resources 
in this endeavor. ■ > - 

10. Engineering: 

Offerings in Engineering in Washington are considered strong. 
There are some -gaps nn program effort. One of these is Industrial 
Engineerinvj., Presently the University of Washington offers the only 
baccalaureate degree in this field. This program, however, is offered 
as a second bachelor's degree requiring a fifth year of engineering 
study. The approach currently utilized lias been questioned by potential 
employers of industrial engineers; consequently the University of Washington 
is considering the possibility of a four-year program in the field. 
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A neeo tor continuing education programs for engineers and related 
brofo$f>iGria1 personnel has been identified. This is accompanied by a 
sa^j'jGStiOJ^ that the Technological Clearinghouse perform a study of the 
jfoa, utHi*:tnv| the advice of professional associations and the edu-- 
cational sectors. Consideration of these needs could /be part of a . 
^/OKef>iS rcanew of continuing education in Washington. 

HiG Co^jncj i for Postsecondary Education recommends that tj)e 
OniversVtj} oF Wash^ develo p" a_ proposal for a^ baccala^ureate 
prolraeln fr^ustrial Engineering, taking ^into account the Identified 
ffoids' 6J emp loyers of Industrial En gineers . It further 

i^cBinie^^ such pro posal be transmitted to vt f op "re view 

de^cifia )lZlrJ!Z bi ennium . 

^ ' , ■ Etfmc^^Minprlt^^^ c - 

yi^^efw exarnning Ethnic Minorities Studies it is important to dis- 
t L^etween the distinct but compatible areas of instructional 

prmira^^s focusing on minority studies and programs directed to the 
>vrov^:ii50!2 of assistance, counseling and other, to minority students. In 
She f^rst instance. Ethnic Minority Studies, programs are still in their 
r-'v/^jluticnary BtagcG in Washington and, as a general rule, have not yet 
attat^eci desired levels of effectiveness. Accordingly, the opportunity 
to |?<^93tive1y influence the level of responsiveness of such programs is • 
still availablcj. These prog>*ams should be evaluated at the institution 
t;>; individuals at the program level. 

Because of the range of needs experienced by minority students, 
sc.c^c LnstructiOnal program evaluation should be accompanied by review of 
t5^e assistance provided outside the classroom. Such review should 
eriCOJ:^pass the adequacy of program structures to perceived educational 
f^eeds for cultural studies and the adequacy of counseling and the 
e:.terit to which students are informed of, and prepared for, programs 
oriented to the professions, politics, business, and industry. 

Ihe problem faced by Institutions responding uo minority educa- 
tions! needs is severe. There is need, on the one hand, to respond to 
elestres for programs directed to minority cultures, history, and cus- 
tars, ^nd this need must be fulfilled. But there is a concomitant need 
t:? recogrtlae that students completing such programs may encounter dif- 
fu;ultier> in placement upon graduation. Encouraging all minorities to 
f;€nplete minority studies programs can lead to continued economic dis- 
^.rir^.ination upon their graduation. Thus, minority students should be 
provided opportunities for minority studies but also encouraged to seek 
ecluCi)tionar exper iences and credentialing in professional fields and to 
prepare themselves for, and seek entrance to, graduate and advanced 
j^rofessional schools. 

Both forms of service, the provision of ethnic study experiences 
and the extension of counseling and assistance for entry into profes- 
Sfoaal and graduate programs are costly. If the institutions are to be 
encouraged to provide them, then the adclitional costs that will be 
'incurred ruist be recognized and support for funding assured. 
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38. Thl Council reconmends that eacrh institution review Its programs 

ethnic minorities , both a) , in terms of . the general quality of 
Tnstruction in; ethnic minority programs and courses , and b) , in 
terms of the effective encouragement and qual if ication of minority 
students into programs in which they have been traditionally under - 
represented . The Council fu rther reconriends that such e valuations 
be completed during the 1 975-77 biennium and that the^ findings be 
transmitted to rt fo£ incorporation into a general report on ethnic 
studies programs and the costs thereof. 

12. Fine Arts: 



» Fine arts programs in this state are considered jtrong, and there 
is evidence of growing excellence in particular fields. Immediate needs 
relate to the desirability of considering such programs an essential 
part of the core area of institutional curricula and making courses more 
available than at present to non-majDrs. An earlier recommendation 
pertaining to authority for state colleges to offer professional degree 
titles is relevant to an expressed need for terminal degrees in the Fine 
Arts. In that Fine Arts programs^at the undergraduate level should 
encompass a range of art forms, inter-institutional coordination of 
responsibilitiesf in this field is probably most appropriate at the 
graduate level as students seek to specialize in particular areas. 

Finally; there is evidence of coimunity-senior college prograiti. 
disarticulation in this field. Specific examples refer to lack of 
acceptance of corriTiunity college student portfolios by senior insti- 
tutions. 



13. Fisheries : ^ ' 

In view of the importance of the fishing industry to the State of 
Washington, there is need for renewed recognition of the training and 
research contributions of the University of Washington's College of 
Fisheries and tf?e. community college programs that provide specialized 
occupational offerings related to the industry. The ongoing coordina- 
tive efforts between the two educational segmi^nts in providing both 
appropriate training and continuing education offerings to meet industrial 
needs is encourag<;d and commended. ' 



14. Forestry 
wh 



Washington forestry programs contribute to the needs of an industry 
which is becoming increasingly technical in its methods of harvesting 
its products and preserving forest resources. There is need for strength- 
ening program* coordination both between the two universities and the 
sub-baccalaureate institutions. While the University of Washington and 
Washington State University and the other institutions currently have 
effective working relationships, a reported need exists for guidelines 
which would provide for continued cooperation and continuity in forestry 
education at all levels. 
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15.. HeaJtji^,Scienc^^^ 

A variety of points concerning the health sciences may be raised. 
One of these involves more general application of the University of 
Washington's substantive approach to the training of health science 
education specialists. Many programs other than the University's tend 
to emphasize preparation for classroom teaching, A growing need, how- 
ever; involves emphasis in such areas as community and public health. 
This stems from expansions in health education services provided by 
hospitals, clinics, and health maintenance orgahizations , and the con- 
comitant need for professionals prepared to function in such settings. 
The University of Washington could share its expertise and experience 
with other institutions and assist them in responding to this need. 

Also si'ggested is a re-evaluation of instructional programs for 
the training of pharmaceutical agents. This relates to changing 
conceptions of the role of pharmacy emanating both from within the 
profession itself and from other health science professions. Such 
re-evaluation should be undertaken at the institutional level and 
coordinated with professionals in this field. 

There is also need for a general review of manpower requirements 
in the health sciences area. This is attributed both to uncertain 
future requirements for professionals in different categories of 
the health sciences and to the necessity to determine the effect of 
the concentration of health science programs in Seattle upon the state- 
wide availability of professionals. ' . 

The University of Washington presently maintains the only pro^ 
grams in Dentistry and Medicine m Washington. Pharmacy is offered 
both by the University of Washington and Washington State University. 
With the exception of Pharmacy ,: these fields have not been able to 
keep pace with general population growth, and in any case the mal- 
distribution of professionals accentuates the problem. There have been 
suggestions that other programs be developed in Washington. Council 
consideration , of these suggestions has led to the conclusion that. while 
existing programs can be expanded, there is Insufficient need to justify 
the creatron of additional schools in these fields in the state. 

A hea\th-related area that is becoming more important is that of 
Bio-Medical \Eng1neering. It is through research in this area that 
artificial de'vices to replace or :>upplant ineffective anatomical com- 
ponents are developed. Thus, heart valves, kidney machines, Pacemakeis, 
hearing aids , artificial arteries, and other mechanical devices for 
use in or on the human body are developed by physicians'working with 
engineers and other scientists in the general area of endeavor identi- 
fied as Bio-Medical Engineering. The Unfversity of Washington and 
Washington State University have complementary resources that could 
be combined in the development of an outstanding program in this area. 
While there is evidence of complementarity of current activity, the 
Council recommends that the two consider the feasibility of a joint 
program. 
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F1nklly» problems associatedoWith the distribution of health pro- 
fessiondls "iri sane fields have been noted. Eastern Washington State 
College has developed programs in. some areas to prepare people for 
employment in, the easterj area of Ithe state and particularly Spokane, 
The gredominanl role and resources of the University of Washington in 
/trfl Ttealth sciences itidicdtes the adv^i sabi 1 ity of developing joint 
) arrangements and resource sharing for efficiently meeting manpower 
needs. . • 

. ■ . ' . ; ^ 

39 . The Council for Postsecohdgry Ed ucation believes that the 
"presient margin between graduating dentis^ts and the need for 
professionals w ithin the St atg. is. insuffij^ient to warrant the 
establishment of another school of denfistry ^n Washington . 

40- The Council simil arly finds the current evidence of need for 
physicians insufficient to justify ^ modification of thie ex- 
clusive major line r esponsibilities of the insti tutions with 
the objective oX establishing a second medical school iji 
Wa_shington . 

• JM Counci 1 recommends that faculty of the^ University of 
Washington and Washington? State University consider the 
feasibility of a joint ap proach to the offering ^of a prpgrani 
in > Bio-Medical Engineering. "B^y — requests that these 
irfsti tutions advice it of sudB ^s ibility prior to November, 
197^.^' ' ^ 

42. The Council recommends that the U niversity of Washington > 
Was hington State University , and^Easteni Washington State 
C ol le ge explore the needs for additional types of health 
professidnals in the Spokane area and the feasibility of 
joint arranagemertts for efficiently meeting such needs . The 
Council requests that t hese i nstitutions inform j it of their 
findings and recommendations prior to November / 1977 . 

^3 • The Counci 1 finds that information on the needs for health 
professionals, in, Washington is_ generally insufficient . for 
effective planning ." A study of these needs shall ^ a^ high 
priority Item during the 1975-77 biennium . * • . 

1 6 . Home E con pm i c s^ : 

The establishment of an annual meeting of home economics instructors 
in order to achieve improved program planning and coordination across the 
educational sectors has been suggested. The forum would be an expansion . 
of the existing common discussion arrangements between home economists 
associated with the Commission for , Vocational Education, the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and some institutional faculty. The forum is seen 
as vital to improved working relationships betv/een community college and 
four-year programs and the achievement of improved program articulation 
between the two sectors. / ' / 
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It Is also noted that.with the dispersed placement of home economists, 
who assume careers, for example, as high school teachers, cooperative 
extension agents, community ^service personnel, etc., there is an increas- 
ing need for continuing education opportunities in the "field" in the 
form of workshops, seminars, and instructional programs. 

Finally, the Council for Postsecondary Education should undertake 
an assessment of the need for a PhQ program in-home economics. Currently 
no such program exists in the state. Home economists call for ,a program 
that has an administrative rather than a subject field orientation. The 
Council's assessment should include an (examination of the Interstate 
Doctoral Program (IDP) currently under development among colleges of 
home economics in the western region of the United States under "the 
coordinative auspices of WICHE. 
i 

44. The Council for Postsecondary Education wi 1 1 undertak e an assess- 
ment of need for a PhD program in Home Ec onomics with partic jjlar^ 
"^^-^ attention to the Interstate Doctoral Program iji thi s^ f i e 1 d prior to 

"^'^ J^ne, 1978. " ^ 

17. Human ities: 

The humanities involve a range of programs including English 
language and literature, philosophy, and the classics, among others. 
There is need for increased public recognition of the significant 
educational role fulfilled by programs in the humanities. It is noted 
that the provision of additional continuing education programs in humanities 
is necessary to meet the growing interest in life-long learning. The 
role of the National Endowment of the Humanities has^be^n a significant 
factor in the provision of community-based programs. However, there is 
need for further review of the humanities before a definitive statement 
on the total effort can be advanced. Such revYew will continue as part 
of the Council's assessment of current strengths in instructional programs. 

18. Industrial Education and Technology : 

The creation of the Technological Clearinghouse in the Council on 
Postsecondary Education and cttrrent efforts to assess needs for a Bachelor 
of Technology Degree tn Washington postsecondary education are relevant 

to industrial education and-4:echnology. There i s need for .ijupraved— — 

coordination between the community colleges and senior institutions in 
thi.s program area and for further analysis' of continuing eduction requirements. 
The clearinghouse is an appropriate vehicle for use in the resolution of 
these issues. 

19. Interdiscipl fnary Studies : 

There is concern that interdisciplinary studies are viewed as 
fringe or experimental activities and not. appropriately related to the 
more conventional instructional curriculum. The instructional emphases 
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In a variety of program areas are moving to a more holistic approach 
to the identification and analysis of complex problems. Interdisciplinary 
studies, therefore -are being applied to a range of subjects such as 
/ environnjental problems,, clinical training in the health sciences, and 

^> Canadian-American studies. While these applications are commendable, 

there is need for further consideration of the utilization of the 
interdisciplinary approach to other problem areas. 

20. ia\v: 

Legal education in Washington has no salient weaknesses. No new 
professional programs are deemed necessary, as programs are currently 
regionally dispersed and considered adequate to the needs for professionals 
in this field. The deveTopment of an expanded and more systematic •> 
program of continuing education through the Bar Association, with closer 
cooperative arrangements with the law schools and the organized pro- 
fessional organizations. Is identified as a potential need. However, 
it is known that there already exist strong working relationships 
between the institutions providing legal education and the Legal Educa- 
tion Liaison Gommittee of the State Bar Association. Necessary program 
in^^rovement^^ coordination should be accomplished through these exist- 
ing arrangi^ments . 

Although paraprofessional legal education programs enjoy considerable 
current popularity, and the enrollment demand at the community colleges 
offering such programs is substantial, the long-range potential for 
absorption of graduates must be carefully assessed. This is another 
area in which the State Bar Association has taken an active role, 
.performing both as a program consultant and a monitor of program 
activity with regard to the supply/demand concern. The community \ 
colleges are supportive of this role and view the Bar's efforts in 
commendatory terms. 

' With respect to the sufficiency of current law programs, while 
competition for entrance to law school is keen, another program in the 
state is not needed at this time. 

45. The. Counci l for Postsecondary Education recommends that no 
additional law schools be established ui Washington during 
the foreseeable future . 

21 . Library Sciences : 

There is need for increased recognition of interdisciplinary 
education in the library sciences. Programs should prepare graduates 
to have professional skills and knowledge of the field itself, and 
knowledge in subject areas of the academic curriculum. Beyond this, 
the current one-year or five-quarter master of library science program 
should be reviewed to determine if iKis appropriate to expand it to 
two years in order to achieve this goajj . 
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In the library sciences there is an emerging need for individuals 
with cginpetencies in information system analysis. The precise nature of 
personnel needs for this specialization is still poorly defined, but it 
is clear that preparation involves knowledge of methodologies in other 
fields. The need for such preparation has been identified by persons in 
business and management, computer science, and employers in Washington 
industry and government. The Council for Postsecondary Educatiion, in 
cooperation with the institutions, should assess need in th/s area. 

JM. Council for Postsecondary Educatio,n recommend s^ ^at the University 
of Washingto n review i ts^ Master of Library Science program in the 
context of suggestions that it be lengt hened ^ and diversified . U 
also recommends that the University of Wash ington and Eastern anid 
Western Washington State Colleges evaluate needs for a program to 
pr epare persons for posi tio ns as information system analyst s . The 
Council requests that t hese insti tut ions convey the i r findings and 
recommendations to it, prior to JuTj/ \, 1977 . 

22. Mathematics: 

There were no major program gaps reported in mathematics and statistics 
, programs offered^in Washington. Offerings in mathematics are seen as generally 
strong throughout the state. The single concern raised centers on a 
need for mathematics faculty participation in the pre-service and in- 
service preparation of elementary and secondary teachers. The awarJ of 
credit in external programs to persons passing comprehensive examina- 
tions in mathematics and statistics is supported by faculty in the 
state. 

23. Nursing : 

It has been recommended that the Council for Postsecondary Educa- 
tion review anticipated needs for nursing professionals in. Washington. 
Particular attention should be directed to procedures for limiting 
activities in those program areas in which there is a continuing trend 
toward an oversupply of trained personnel. 

Washington nursing associations have stated there is a need for a 
doctoral level program in nursing. A program offering at this level 
would be the only source of advanced graduate work in Nursing in the 
Northwest. Graduates are reportedly needed for positions in health 
agency research units, and as faculty and administrators. The Univer- 
sity of Washington has been developing a proposal for a doctorate in 
nursing.* The Council will consider these needs' in the context of its 
review of that proposal. 

It has also been recommended that the Council on Collegiate Nursing 
Education and other nursing associations engage in collaborative planning 
with the Washington'^tate Nurses Association to determine needs in the 
state for additional instructional programs. Collaboration with the 
Washington State Nurses Association is viewed as particularly important 
because of its role in the review of continuing education P^^o^rams 
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In this fipld. This emerges as a significant concern in that continu- 
inu education is approaching comparable importance with baccalaureate 
.md graduate programs because of re-licensure requirements in this field. 

The major program weakness is the lack of inter-institutiona 
articulation in nursing programs. Graduates of both corronunity college 
:ivd senior institution programs qualify for the same 1 1 censes , as 
:-'qistered Nurses, Yet students graduating from a community college 
prograrr with an Associate degree find it difficult to effect a transfer 
fo a senior institution. Among program areas, nursing emerges as a 
prime candidate for an inverted curriculum, with students qualifying 
for an R.N. in the community college and proceeding to a baccalaureate 
degree if they desir? in a senior institution. The Council requests 
that senior institutions with baccalaureate programs in nursing con- 
sider student needs in this area, and develop arranagements by which 
these needs can be fulfilled. 

47 The Council for Postsecondar^ Education, will cooperate wjth 
profeTslonal ^socTatTonsT^ nuTsing ln a general examination 
of The need" f^ pro fessionals in, this state and the concomitant 
f^eiTforlid^ditional con ventional and continuing education firo^rarr^j 
BeTa'usF'ofThe' acce^pted importance of requirem ents^ for grofessi onajs 
i n' t¥e 'hell tjj Tf i elds. , the Council, recommends that such, sUid^ be 
cojppjAted prior to November , 1972. 

2^4. fjrcupatjonal Educat,ion: ^ 

The former Coordinating Council on Occupational Education prepared 
a report on occupational education for the Council for Postsecondary 
Educat/on. The CCOE entry noted needs for 1) Improvements in articu- 
lation betv^een cotmion school, particularly high school, and postsecondary 
vocational orograms, 2) controls over unnecessarily duplicative programs 
in vocational education by local advisory committees, and 3) resolution 
of funding problems at the national and state levels. 

CCOE reports on substantive areas in vocational education ^Agri- 
ruTture and Renewable Natural Resources, Distributive and Business 
and Office Education. Home and Family Life Education, Trade, Industrial 
and Technical Education, and Health Occupations) led to the following 
recommendations : 

--Improved coordination and arl/iculation of secondary, two-year, four- 
year, graduate, and continuing programs is needed to "^^^^"^^ /^^[^^^"^ 
opportunities for students. Improved coordination between all types 
of educational agencies was the recommended solution, 

—Refined methods of forecasting occupational needs in relationship 
to job markets are considered necessary to improve occupational 
prografH responsiveness. 

-^-In-sprvice training programs are necessary for vocational supervisors, 
directors, guidance personnel, and department chairmen so that they 
ran more effectively perform their assigned' duties . 

/ 

^^Vorational educators require regular opportunities for returnto work 
to upgrade skills in their occupational specialties. 
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Recommendations appearing elsewhere in this report are pertinent to 
CCOE concerns for improved inter-institutional articulation in vocational 
programs and the need for refined forecasting techniques. In addition^ 
to these reconmendations, the Council supports the CCOE recommendation^ 
for improved in-service and return to work training opportunities for 
faculty and others involved in vocational training programs. 

43. The Council for Postsecondary Education is supportive of needs to 
^ provide in-service and return-to-work training opportunities for 
personnel involved as facul ty » counselors , and administrators in 
vocational educational programs > It recommends that such opportunities 
be developed and recognized by_ educational agencies at both the 
state and local levels . 

25. Physical Sciences : 



Washington is not only self-sufficient in the Physical and Earth 
Sciences, but it occupies a position of regional prominence and national 
leadership in many areas. No program gaps are reported in these fields. 
However, concern is voiced over the level of available funding for 
research in the sciences at all Institutions. Adequate support is 
deemed crucial because of the continuous evolution of the disciplines 
and the close relationship between teaching and research in these 
fields. There is^need for continued scholarly Involvement by science 
faculty at all senior institutions apd community colleges , and it is 
recommended that secondary school science teachers be required to 
participate in regular programs to upgrade cheir subject matter com- 
petence and to broaden and refine their teaching strategies. 

26. P ublic Affairs : 

In public affairs a major need is to identify an appropriate 
allocation of instructional resources to meet the requirements of 
federal, state, and local governments for college graduates in public 
affairs and public administration. With the exception of the federal 
government, public employers have not identified their needs for either 
pre-entry education or special training programs. Beyond tir; if it is 
determined that program gaps exist in the state, new proararn cifforts 
should involve cooperative relationships between enisting piograms and 
full consultation in their development. 

The Council for Postsecondary Education believes a possible need 
for some additional programs in public affairs exists, particularly for 
programs at the graduate level. Because it is also believed that these 
programs can fulfill needs for expanding the educational base of practic- 
ing professionals, they should be offered in proximity to areas with 
high concentrations of public employees. A general role for the state 
colleges in the provision of such graduate programs is a possibility. 
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A particular concern applies to the Olympia area. The Evergreen 
State College does not offer graduate' stadies. Pacific Lutheran Uni- 
versity inaugurated a Master of Public flffairs program in the fall of 
1974. The heavy initial enrollment in this program, in spite of the 
comparatively high tuition costs involved, substantiates strong interest 
among government workers in Olympia. To accpnimodate these interests, 
PLU is offering classes in an off-campus location in the Olympia area. 
Tlie efforts of PLU should be commended. As a long-range possibility the 
state should consider a contractual arrangement a^ a means of reducing 
tuition costs for students. « 

^9 • liie Council for Postsecondary Education notes possible gaps jji 
graduate programs ini Publ ic Affairs. In Olympia , where program 
needs can be met through private university programs , consideration 
should be given to^ a contractua l arrangement to reduce student 
costs . / 

27. $5cidl Sciences : 

Opportunities exist for students to obtain educational exposure to 
virtually every facet of the social sciences in Washington /hen private 
and public program offerings are taken into consideration./ Beyond this, 
these offerings are considered to be of high quality-^^zH^^ifever^ 
reviev/ of "social science offerings is necessary before spec|ficj recom- 
mendations can be derived. This review will be conducted efSN^fart of the 
Council's assessment of current instructional program offerings. 

2 8 * Social Wor k an d Social We lfare : 

Programs of high quality in Social Work are currently offered at 
all instructional levels through the doctorate in Washington. National 
authorities in Social Work have called for a spectrum of programs at all 
instructional levels to meet the need for trained manpower in social and 
human services programs. Because of growing interests among students in 
such programs they tend to be heavily enrolled. 

The adequacy of social work programs in community colleges (three 
are offered) has been questioned, in view of the brisknes-s of the job 
market for graduates, students completing a two-year pragram are encouraged 
when they find jobs to upgrade their educational qualifications. Two- 
year programs should be reviewed in the context of personnel needs of 
pertinent state agencies.' There is also need for the involvement of 
suchvagencies in new program development. In any case, improved articu- 
lation between programs .at 'different types of institutions is considered 
essential. 

Eastern Wa^shington State College has developed a Master's program 
in Social Work. The Council for Postsecondary Education favorably 
recommended this'program for inauguration during the fall, 1975 term. 
With this program addition the general need for advanced programs in the 
state during the foreseeable future appears fulfilled. 

^7 
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29. Ve te r 1 n a ry Med i c i n e : 



Washington State University offers the only professional level 
program in Veterinary Medicine in Washington; this program is one of 21 
in the nation. While the numbers annually graduated appear to be ade- 
quate to the needs of the profession, there is evidence of general 
maldistribution of practicing'professionals, both by geographic area and 
by field of specialization. To some extent this 'is off set by immigra- 
tion of veterinarians. The shortages that exist, particularly among 
professionals in large animal practice, suggest a need to study the 
problem more cTarefully 'and develop program changes to resolve it. 

^0- IM Council bel ieves that a second progr am in Veterinary Medicine 
!§. Ml necessary iji Washington ; however , U requests that Washington 
State University undertake a^ review of needs for veterinarians in 
some specialties , and liT these needs are confirmed , to adjust its 
program t^ responc^ to them. The Council further requests WSU to 
in form it of its findings and recommend ati ons prior to June , 1976 . 

VJith Respec t to Manpower Analysis ; 

Many of the recommendations in the review of program areas call for 
fiianpower analyses of selecfted professions. A general analysis of the 
employment outlook is obviously crucial. This information is riot only 
necessary for planning purposes at the state and InstitutionaT levels, 
but it is important to students who need to make informed judgments 
dbout their career goals. There are, however, basic problems with 
rjanpovjer planning that need to be understood. 

There is room for considerable ambivalence regarding the role of 
manpower planning in a political and governmental environment that 
stresses free choice. The role of the state, and the rcfle of the insti- 
tutions in such a context is unclear: for example, if students are 
enrol ting In particular programs in sufficient numbers to justify a 
prn iram's continuati on but the demand outlook for graduates of these 
prf;,sfvims Is .unpromising, is it the institution's responsibility to 
cpn;triet €r>ro]lm{^f!ts ' in order to achieve a f-uture balance between 
^^uppTy and demand^ Stated differently, what is the apDlcppriate deter- . 
;:nnant of a program's offering, student choice or\ antiifpated employment 
niarket needs? Viewing it from still another angl^^, if It is determined 
that a shortage of qualified persons is likely to octur in a given 
field, but programs in relevant areas are under-enrolled, v/hat is the 
role of the institution in encouraging students to enter such programs? 
In reflecting on this^ question one mi^ght recall the National Defense 
Ld^cat^on Program which allowed forgiveness of up to 50 percent of NDEA 
I' -ins for students entering careers as teachers. This program became 
operdtional in the early 1950*s. Perhaps significantly, teacher edu- 
cation has become an area of recurring surpluses of graduates. 
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A -second concern must relate to the general state of the art. 
At iti best inanpower information is a crude and somewhat sluggish 
indicator. Aside from a few notable exceptions, most of which have 
dealt with very general needs (e.g., the employment outlook for PhD s), 
mannower studies have tended to be uninspiring and pedantic. They 
have also tended to prove unreliable because of unpredictable fluctua- 
tions both in market needs and student enrollment preferences (a 
else in point is the wi Idly osci 1 lating evidence of future needs for 
engineers). Overall, neither the state of the art nor the reliability 
of the resultant analysis is reassuring. . ,,,.;„n;,i 

■ A third problem is the lack of fit between gjven educational 
programs and discrete employment categories. Not all teachers enter 
Ihe' common schools; not all librarians seek or obtain f w^SJifarar.es^ 
Perhaps even more perplexing is what happens to graduates in the Humanities, 
the Social Sciences, and the Liberal Arts. These programs continue 
■ to accoin! for significant if not major portions of students^enro led 
in many senior institutions. Before any general manpower analysis 
can be accomplished, the historical placement patterns of graduates 
of core curriculum programs need to be understood. There is little 
if any evidence of an attempt to identify these patterns either in 
the manpower analyses that have been accomplished, or in those under- , 



way. 



Thus there are fundamental problems concerning the general lack 
of information necessary for accurate projections, the rather crude 
staie of the art, and the appropriate application of the finding. And 
all of this trepidation is accompanied by a general atmosphere ot 
anxiety over the propriety of manpower planning in a representative . 

""^'SaSing stated this, there is nonetheless room for some manpower 
planning. For example, there is a close fit between the educational ■ 
prSrlm? in the occupational and professional areas and the measurable 
outlook for graduates of these programs. This information can be 
gathered and utilized: 1) in the review of new program proposals, 
in tSe evaluation of exi sting .programs , particularly those fnifesting 
ow enrolments, and 3) as information for students making their educa- 
tional choice. This effort might be expanded to ^nco^as educa lon^^ 
nroarams in the core curriculum areas provided a careful and accurate 
analysis o? historical placement patterns of graduates of these programs 
can blaccomp shed, and this will require the gathering and maintenance 
of this information at the institutional level. Whenever possib e, 
manpower analyses of particular professions and W^ions shou d 
utilize the resources extant in the various occupational and Protes 
siinal associations. These associations have a direct interest in the 
neeSs for graduates, an intimate knowledge of the subtleties, and very 
often the base data needed for accurate assessment. 
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51 . The CjouTT^ci 1, for Postsecondary Education will seek the support 

pi i ns ti tu t i ona 1 represehta t i ves and professional associations^ " 
In co^^uct of manpower analyses of senect"ed professional j 
amf' occupational fields and in the identification of historical 
pW»gg]ent patterns of graduates of core-curriculum programs 
during the 1975-77 bi^nnium , with the objective of employing 
the findings ^ the review of new program proposals , evaluation 
of. exi sting programs , and student career info rmation needs . 

52. Ihe Council also views the development of a system of occupational 
demand forecasting by the Commission for Vocational E^ducation and 
the State Board for Community College Education as promising and 
wiJl work with these agencies to coordinate its efforts with theirs 
throughout the planning cycle . ^ 

53. The Council for Postsecondary Education cooperates with the 
Governor's Office , the Commission for V ocational Education , 
the State Board for_ Community Col lege Education , and other 
agencies in the Washington Occupational Information Consortium . 
The Council for Postsecondary Education supports this endeavor 
find considers it an importaiit component of manpower planning 

the applicati on of such information to the needs of students 
in W ashington . 
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c. New and Existing Program Review and Evaluation 



With Respect to New Programs 

The Council for Postsecondary Education is required by law to review 
and recommend proposals for new degrees and degree programs. One of the 
Council's first tasks following the onset of its operations in 1970 was 
the promulgation of Guidelines f.-r the review of such proposals. The 
Council does not approve or dis^^rrcve proposals; rather, it conveys its 
recommendation to the governing board of the respective institutions for 
final action. The governing boards have the authority to approve new pro- 
grams for their institution. 

, Since 1970, the Council has .reviewed approximately 50 proposals for 
new nrograms or new degrees, final actions by the various governing boards 
' have-accorded in all instances with the Council recommendation, whether 
favorable or unfavorable. The process works smoothly, and no general 
recommendation for change in the relative authority of the two bodies is 
recommended in thi^ report. 

Some questions rema^in oVer whic'h types of new degrees require formal 
Council review and recommendation. In their search for innovative degree 
structures, institutions often design new degrees out of existing courses. 
A detailed Council review of such efforts would be time consuming and could 
retard institutional responsiveness. Thus, as a general rule, while the 
institutions should inform the Council of such actions as they develop, 
the Council will not comprehensively review new baccalaureate degree 
structures created out of existing courses. A similar situation exists 
with respect to new degree titles for existing ]5rograms. While these 
need not be subjected to intens'^e Council review, they should continue 
to be brought to the Council's attention prior to their inception. 

New baccalaureate. programs in areas outside the core curricula 6f 
each institution, and all new Master's and doctoral degrees and degree pro- 
grams, shoujd be-transmitted to the Council for reviewand recommendation 
in accord with its Guidelines and procedures. These Guidelines will be 
re-drafted prior to January 1, 1976 to reflect these distinctions. 

The next six years will likely see an end to the time-honored 
practice of augmenting existing programs with new ones. Increasingly 
the Council will be looking for evidence of existing program ter^nination 
or other internal reallocations in its review of new endeavors. I/i 
developing ;new program proposals institutional administrators and 
faculty are urged to re-examine current offerings in their search for 
program resources. Evidence of such internal re-examination should be 
included in all new program proposals. v 

Finally, new programs in private colleges and universities are not 
fjormally transmitted to the Council for comment. There have been some 
exceptions to this pattern, however, partici>larly with respect to graduate 
proqram^>, as some colleges and universities have sought Council advice. 
In the instances where this has occurred, it has been generally conceded 
that Council input wa^ helpful. Accordingly, the Council will continue 
ta review new program proposal''^ transmitted by private colleges and univer- 
and invite^* these institutions to seek such review. 
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54. Council for Postsecondary Education rev 1 ew and recommendation of new 
degrees aT^d new degree programs will continue to . focus on new * 
doctorate and Maiter's programs, and »-on new baccalaureate programs 
outside of core curriculum areas. Proposal s for new programs 
should contain evidence that tnternal reallocations have been fully 
considered in the quest for re-sources. Institutions should^ con- 
tinue to notify the' Council r'uring the development of new degree 
structures in, and new titTes for^ existing programs. " Private 
coll egfes~a'nd unTversi ties are inyTted to seek CotypciT comment on 
• new programs, (ju i del Ines" reflecting tTi¥se policies will be" 

' adopted prior to January 1 , 19757 

' ^ With Respect to New Off -Campus Prograni^s : 

the Council is supportive of efforts to provide postsecondary edu- 
cational opportunities to persons unable to spend sufficient time on 
campus to complete 'a resident program. The provision of programs in 
off-campus locations is one obvious approach to. meeting the problem. 
However, it is necessary that such programs be o/fered in an efficient 
,and non-duplicative manner. In the provision of off-ciim'pus degree pro- 
gratms-r it is necessary that (1) a coordinated and cooperative approach 
to the utiTizatiori of avail ajsrle teaching and support services be 
employed; (2) sufficient long-term demand exists to warrant an off- 
Campus program; (3) programs be supported, in accord with general oper- 
ating budget guidelines; and (4) that such programs be in harmony with 
an institution's role and mission. J ' 

In January, 1975,- the Council called upon all institutions to keep 
it informed of ^changes in patterns of cjff-campus program offerings. New 
off-campus degre'e programs proposed by public institutions will receive 
Council review, as will-new programs gejnerally. If such programs are 
outgrowths of existing campus^based programs, the review process •'will be 
less extensive than .thatt required of entirely n^w programs. In this 
instance Council review will consist of alerting other institutions to* 
the new development and eliciting their comment. An emphasis will be 
placed on analysis 'o^ the potential for cooperative efforts through the 
sharing of facilities or curricula, or through the augmentation of 
existing programs. Additional effort will be directed to ensuring 
th^t off-campus 'progralns are qualitatively equivalent to'those offer^ed 
on-campus, with particular attention directed to the integration of the 
two forms -so that credits are transferable. Finally, the Council wiU 
issue an inventory of off-campus offerings at least annually. 

By January 1 , 1976, ,the Council for Postsecon.dary Education wil,1 
coioence the regular^ review of new off-campus degree programs 
and off-campus counterparts to existing degree programs. The 
Council will issue an inventory of such programs annually. 



' With Respect to Program Inriovatioft -. 

In its review of ne'w degree j)roposa\ls, the Council for Postsecondary 
Education considers a number of elements,\ most of which can be arranged 
into a few general categories: Program N^ed, Program Costs, Existing 
Institiitional Resources, Harmony with Institutional Role and Mission, 
and Innovative Features. Among the proposals studied during the past 
five years, the one category most often deficient is tbit' pertaining to 
innovation. * 

An area of considerable promise is that involving the use of 
electronic media in instruction. The Carnegie Commission has stated 
that in the next decade between 10 and 20 percent of oh-campus instruc- 
tion will be accomplished through the ose of television, computers, - 
video and audio cassettes, and other electronic devices, and that the 
use of such meclia affords opportunities for improving the variety and 
quality of education. 

However, experimentation and uttlization of such'jijedia require 
substantial i^tial investment. The employment o^F electronic media 
and other innovative techniques is no-t likely to prove more economical 
than more conventional approaches, but it can contribyte an added 
depth to. the instructipnal process. 

Th^fje^are various approaches -that might be' util ized .to encourage 
innovative techniques in new degree programs. One of these would be 
the direct provision of startrup costs to the institution through 
regular buejgetary procedures. Another would be the provision of fiscal 
incentives through a statewide grants program. 

With -Respect to New. Community College Programs : r 

The Council for Postsecondary Edilca^iOfK^oes not review and recom- 
mend new degrees and degree programs in the community colleges; rather it 
considers such review an appropriate concernTof the State Board for Com- 
munity College Education. In practice, however. State Board review of 
njpw programs does not encompass those in the academic areas. The Board 
ifoes review and approve new occupational preparatory programs. 

The procedure employed by the State Board in its review of new 
occupational programs entails a local screening process. Prior to its 
eipproval of a programv "alerts" are sent to the vocational directors of 
colleges within specified regions (Southwest Washington, Puget Sound, 
Seattle, Northwest Washington, and Eastern Washington). If the new 
program is favorably reviewed during the regional, screening, the State 
Board requires the proposing institution to develop a detailed descrip- 
tion for submission for review by all of the conriunity col leges in the 
stafe and by the Division of Vocational-Technical Education in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. ^The program is then 
.ag^iin reviewed for- final approve^l or disapproval by the,,State Board* for 
Community College Education. * " ^ 

In operation, the local reviews tend to represent the perspective 
of individual colleges rather than the*^ statewide overview appropriate to 
coordination and. the minimization of program duplication. Unless an 
institution is in direct competition for enrollments with the district 
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proposing a new program, and if the proposing institution can show some 
' evidence of local interest, there is likely to be nonobjection raised 
by an. institution with an existing simiUr prografti. 

56. The Jouncil for Postsecondary Education looks to the State Board 
for Community Coll eqei^ucat ion for the review Qf new community 
coTi ege programs^ Accordingly, jjt caTTs upon the State Board: 
a) to develop a process for tne review of new coltwunity college 
acaHemlc programs; and, b) to re- examine its procedures for the 
review and approval of new vocational programs. The State Board 
IS ^requested to appVTseT fTe ncouncil of its findings and recom- 
mendations by'^anuary 1 , T9>77 " 

With Respect to Existing Programs : 

The Council for Postsecondary Education is also obliged by law to 
review and evaluate existing degrees and degree programs. Thus <ar its 
examinat^'ons have been- restricted to programs at the gr;aduate level ^* 
{in 1973 it reviewed 135 Master's and doctoral programs -manifesting 
histories of -Tow enrollments and deg»*ee conferral s-r 50 of which were 
recommended for termination; currently slightly more than 200 osten- 
sibly duplicative programs Sire under review); there is a need for such 
review at^the graduate Tevel , but there is also a need to examine pro- 
grams at the baccalaureate level. . , 

Beyond thi§, there is a need for more intensive institutional' 
^ review of existing programs. It is desirable that statewide and local 
reviev/ processes be closely coordinated. Accordingly, during the " 
1975-77 biennium, when the Council*^ review process focuses on bacca- 
laureate programs, it wil> work with the institutions to /establish a ■ 
continuing local review process .that is consistent with ttie state-level 
review. Local review should be sufficiently comprehensive to ifivolve 
.the periodic re-examination of each existing program. ^ 

Stated differently, the Council for Postsecondary Education will 
complete its review of existing ^graduate and baccalaureate programs by 
the end of the 1975-77 biennium, At that time it will amend its process 
with a system of continuous institutional revipw entailing examination 
of each existing program in accord with processes developed at the 
institutional level. This system wi J 1 involve Council participation 
and monitoring through periodic reports and Council action on proposals 
for the elimination of existing pifjograms. - J 

The Council for Postsecondary Education will continue its examination 
o fexi sting Hegree programs, focusing on bacciTaur^ate"Tevel programs 
quring the 1975-77 bienm um. After June 30, 1977, "tHe process should 
be supplemented by institutiopal-leyel procedures, periodic neports 
, to the C ouncil, and Council evaluation of proposals to terminate 
existing] programs. 

* ■ • 
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With l^espect to Existing Cownunlty College Programs : * 

Existing conjrnuntty college programs also should be reviewed on a 
continuing basis. There/ls evidence of ostensiBle program duplication 
within the system generally and a^mong Institutions located in proximity 
to each other. The responsibility for such review should be that of the ^ * 
State Board for Community Col Uge £ducat>on in concert with the districts. 

Needs In this area include 'the review of ostensibly duplicative pro- 
grams -with an eye to their consolidation, perhaps through interinstftu- 
tlonal consortia whjsre such actiop is appropriate, or phasing them 
out if their continuation cannot be justified. In addition, considerat'ion 
should be given to the possibility of .assigning areas "0/ program responsi- 
bility to som^ institutions* In these instances, the institution assigned 
such responsiWlity Woul<J pffe«lthe program exd-usively. within the region, 
or-perhaps wixhtn the state. . 

58/ The Council for Pogts^condary Education requests the State Board for 
. Coniniun Uy collegeTtlucatlon and the Coftnumty ColTegengTsTricts to 
deveTt)p and inaugurate proCeBureF Tor the review of existing com- 
muni ty jcoTTeqe programs on a conti nui ngTaSi s THe Council fuflHer 
reques^rihe Board anB^tTte T^jstncts to apprise TTbf their 
andltctlons prior td Septelii5er Mk rTg757 ' 
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With Respect to Occupational Programs Offered by Community Colleges 
and Vocational-Technical Institutes : ; ^ 

There is some evidence of program overlap in localities served by 
community colleges and vocational-technical Institutes. The programs of 
these institutions should be reviewed by the various agencies involved: 
The Commission for Vocational Education, the- Superintendent of Public ^ 
Instruction, the'^State^oard for Community College Educetion, and the 
various institutions. In the event offerings are found to be superfluous 
to area needs, consideration should be given to consolidating the programs 
into a lesser number. Such action should be on a cooperative basis so'that 
residents may continue to' take advantage of program offerings regardless 
of the type of institution offering, them. 

*59. The Council for Postsecondary Education requests the Cortwvlsslqn for 
^ Vocational EHucatTon, the State Board Tor Community College Education, 
and the Superintendent' oT ?ubTTc Instruction, in concert with the 
TnstTtutToiis Involved, to undertake review oT "ex1stinq occupational 
programs to determine iT ^there Is overlap In particular qeograpnic 
ayseas and means by whicF these program offerings could be consolp 
dated. The Council further requests that these authoritT^s apprise 
it of their actions prior to " July, 19777 " 

2. Consumerism in Postsecondary Educa^tion * . ' 

It is generally recognized that the state has a responsibility to 
ensure that substandard operations purporting to be postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions do not operate within its border^. Prevailing 
conceptions of consumerism and accountability, however, go somewhat 
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beyond this. A 1973 study* by a task forpe of the Office of Education 
identified a >senes;;^of possible education consumer concerns at the . 
national level.- The types of activities reviewed in this report - 
included: * ^ . ' 

—The presence of degree mills 
—Discriminatory refund policies^ 
t— Mlsr^presenlation in advertising, promotional materials; etc. 
—Abuse of federal programs of student assistance 

—Nondelivery of provision for due'process, appeal concerning injustices* 

etc. , ^ 

^-Arbitrariness in admiptstrative policies and procedures 
--Changing r^uirements during the life of a student's contract- 

with the. institution (e.g., changing degree requirements midstream) 
—Excessively punitive charges for infractions such as loss of library 
^ books, lab requirement breakage, etc. ■ 
—Holding up transcripts, diplomas, etc., for unwarranted reasons 
—Lateness in obtaining qualified instructors, textbooks, equipment, 

classrooms, etc. ' ^ ' . ' ' 

.—Misrepresentations such as listing of non-existent faculty and courses 

in college catalogs ^ 
—Administrative tolerance of outmoded practises "such as student hazing, 
ritualistic destruction of property, etc. * ' 
—Lack of adherence to ^pfomul gated standards, procedures, rules, regu- 

•lations, etc. . 
—Unwarranted substitution of contracted items (such as qualified pro- 
fessors, dormitory rooms, etc.) 
— O^verdoing tKe "in loco parentis" concept by direct and illegal inter- 
ference with individual freedoms and human rights. - , 

■\ ■ ♦ 
The Office of Education ""isting of grievances {which includes 
activities not listed above) is notable in two respects: -^first by its 
variety (its range is from outright misrepresentation to inconveniences), 
--and second its coverage of abuses at a"ll types of* institutions (from 
proprietary sthools to universities, publ-ic and private). 

The Council for Postsecondary Education has not directly studied 
the question of consumer abuses in Washington postsecondary education, 
nor has it made an attempt to* determine the existence of any or all 
of these problems on Washington campuses. By the same token', it has 
not taken a policy stand gn this' listing by determining the extent to 
whjch each of these categories should be regarded as a consumer abwse, 
^ There is a need for a study of consumer practices in Washington "post- 
secondary education, but there is a question concerning the appropriate 
examining body, and the role of the state, and by extension, the Coun- ' 
cil for Postsecondary Education, in the* process! ^ * 

The general view expressed here ^is that each postsecondary educa- 
• tional institution has an obligation to re-e>^mine itself to be certain ' 
that it is provltiing the right kind of climate for effective learning 



1 W\u^^^^^^ M";.r°Hnrr"^'>^ Educat ion , Conference ^ Report and Recorrmendat 
IKeport Number 53;, Education Commission of the States, Denver, June, 7974. * 
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and that it is doing the best job it can through its teaching and other * 
programs. By extension, each institution is called upon to examine its 
practices in the context of the above listing and make the necessary 
adjustments to curtail activities considered by its faculty and stu- , 
dents as contrary to fair consumer practices. It is importsint to note 
that the larger issue here is not likely to be outright fraud, but 
rather the continuation of anachronistic policies. 

60. The Council for Postsecondary Education requests each senior insti- 
tution, the $tate"Board for tOfTtnunityTiDl lege Education for the com- 
munity colleges, the SuperTntendent of Public Instruction for the . 
Vocational -Technical Institutes, and each priyatg vocational insti- 
tution to examine Tts practices in Tight of the Office of Education's 
inventory of consumer concerns an? malce appropriate c|ranqei~pri or to 
January K; TT978. The Council fur^ther requests that the findings oT" 
such selTTstudies btf' communicated to^it by that date. 

Colleges and universities can provide information to students that 
will assist them'in selecting their field of study and making their 
career choices. A comparatively simple but important step in the pro- 
visi^on of such assistance would be the publication in a cofrmon format 
in the annual college catalog of /the percentage of students accepted * 
into each program, the average length of time required for completion 
of the program, and the placement experiervces^-of, graduates of- the pro- 
gram during the most recent two or^hree years. This information could 
be provided as part of each program description in the catalog, and it 
should be. brought up-to-date each year. ^ 

»61. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that postsec- 
ondary instltutio^ns provide .information in their catalogs, as 0art 
of each program description, on* the percentage of qual IfTed appli- 
cants accepted tnto the program, the average creJits earned by stu- 
dents in ordgr to - graduate, and the placement experiences of recent 
completers^ The Counc^il further recommends that such informaTicn be 
contained in college catalogs prior to the 1978 academic year. 

The provision oT program data in college catialogs should be coupled 
with the offering of career analysis courses for entering students. Such 
courses, offering Information on career bppor^tunities for college graduates, 
could signi/ficantly affect the conditions fx)r an intelligent program choice 
among students* . \ ' , . 

This step involves-ndt only questions pertaining to c^nsujpferism, 
assisting sWlei^'^n spending their educational dollars wisely, but it 
Is also related to questions of manpower demand. Adjusting college edu-' 
cational programs to the vagaries of the employment martcetplace is a 
difficult task, at best, and, when carried to its ^iltintate conclusion, 
suggests governmental and institutional controls on admissions that . 
are at variance with American traditions of higher education. There is 
reason to believe that an effective approach is one which relies upon 
informed student choice; this, however, requires that students have - 
access to'the infortnation essential to an informed decision. The 
offering- of career analysis courses would be an important step in the 
provision of such information. * ' 
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62. The^ CouncH for Postsecondary Fducation recommends that each college 
and university institute career analysis courses and/or career 
counseling for 1ower~d>vision and entering students by the onset of 
the 197S Academic year. i * \. , 

Much of the recent interest in consumerism in postsecondary education 
has focused on the private vocational scho»ls--proprietairy schools. Therj 
is some reason for th.is. Prior to 19.72, the U.S. Office of Education -esti- 
mated that approximately 2,7(10 postseconda/y ins'titutions were accredited 
in this country. In additiopf, there Were about 300 unaccredited colleges 
and universities, of which a'bout one- third wer<! considered diploma mills, 
providing little or no education but selling degrees for a set price. 
With the passage of the Higher Education Amendmients by the ^Congress in 
1972, an expanded recognition' of acceptable postsecondary educational 
endeavors was advocated. At this point, rather.than 3,000 colleges a,nd 
universities, the span of postsecondary education 'was extendecl to include 
approximately 14,000 institutions and programs. With this expansion, 
while the number of institutions offering questionat^l.e programs may be 
small, the latitude for such activities is increased. • * 

The legal responsibility for policing fraudulent or deceptive 'prac- 
tices In education is clearly 'with the states. From this it folliows ^ 
that procedure for controlling such practices is through the enactment 
of legislation establishing requirements that must.be met to -operate 
within the state. ' " . 

In anticipation of growing interest in proprietary educa^tion, the 
Education Commission of the States has prepared model legislation that 
would prescribe minimum standards concerning educational quality, 
ethical business practices, health and safety stand^rds^ fiscal, respon- 
srbiHty, and safeguards against deceptive-^r fraudulent practices. 
Such legislation is supported by most rep^table*sch6ols, and it is 
.generally appropriate to the needs of residents of Washington. 

The Senate Committee on Higher .Education has been studying the 
mattar, with particular attention to the ECS model. A version was 
passed by the Seiiate (SB 2628) during the 1975 session "Of the Legislature. 
This legislation appears ^ effectively address the issue for Washington, 
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The Council for Posts^ondary Education will support or recommend 
Teiislation directed to - fhe prescription of miY^imum standards of 
educational qual ity, ethical business practices, health and safety 
s_iandardr r"f 1 s cal res pons i bi l.i ty , and safeguar3s ( against decept — 
uTent practices jn^ proprietary education t^'^he legisW 
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prior to junci ^ 

during the 19/5 sess 



Senate Bill 2625", as passed by theTena 
ion, is directed to sucn standards. 




Related to. the need.for legislation, at the present time'there is 
1 ittle' information available on proprietary schools, either in this 
state or elsewhere. As the state moves into a postsecondary educaticflial 
(as distinct from "higher educational")- contej^t in assessing resident 
educational hepds it will be necessary to take better account of voca- 
tional education in general, and private vocational schools in partic- 
ular. Vocational programs, proprietary and bther, are clearly needed, 
and they clearly need to be considered in planning for postsecondary 
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education. Vocatiorral program enrollments and waiting lists are testimony 
to the popularity of pCstrhigh school preparartion for employment. ' * 

At the same time, amid general acclaim for this new thrust in higher* 
Teaming there can be heard a few faint voices cdjlling for caution. A 
recent study issued by the Ber^keVey Center for Researcfj and Development 
in Higher Educatfon is an example*. The^&erkeley report pointed out that 
in spite of the large commitment to vocational education'in'the United 
StateSi' little is known about the differences public and private vocational 
schools make in /people's lives. Because proprietary schools were only 
recently "discovered," research/ on them is virtually non-existent. To 
fin some of this void, the Center us.ed a National Institute of Educsbtioii 
grant to conduct a study to see if there were 'differences in the types of 
students that went. to the two types of vocational institutions and whether 
one group was more successful in the labor market than the other. 

The Center's study utilized, a sample'Of 50 schools drawn from metro- 
politan areas across the. country (none iVi Washington). From the schools 
were draw samples of 4,800 students and 
were the following: * i 



graduates. Among the findings 



— Tha study found that students who attend either public or private 
^ -vocational schools were among the leaSt-advanta^ed students in |.ost- ' 
secondary education,, but proprietary students were among the least 
advantaged .of. the least advantaged. They ^re more likely h>gh school 
dropouts and lagging in iheir verbal skills. /There was no difference 
in motivatlQn between public and proprietary clients. 
"—Students attended proprietary schools even when less-costly public 
institution's were nearby because the private schools tended to be - 
more narrowly targeted in their approach and required less time .to 
compel ete a program. ^ \ . % 

—Proprietary schools are smaller i;han their p^ublie counterparts and 
usually do nOt require credits to be earned "in areas not directly 
relevai;>t to the program. f. * 

^ *r ' * 

Findings when graduates were surveyed were cause for some dismay: 

—Only about two out of ten graduates from both public and proprietary 
schools who trained for professional o.r technical-lev^l jobs ever 
got them. Most became clerks or took low-paying unrelated jobs. 

—Almost eight out of ten public and proprietary graduates from the 
lower-WVel clerical or service worker program* gofthe jobs they 
trained for, but with the exception bf secretaries, barely earned 
the federal nilnliriUiri wage. 

--Neither kind of program overcame problems with less-advantaged stu- 
dents' backgrounds. Women always earned less than men, and in all 
but one case, ethnic minorities earned les^ than whites in the same 
jobs?. 

—Proprietary graduates were generally less satisfied with thei/' 
training than their public counterparts, apparently because pro- 
prietary graduate paid 20 times more for their.^training. 



*Wilms, W.W. , "Protecting the Voc Ed' Conktjmer," 1974, UC Berkeley 



—45 percent of the sample clearly expressed the desire to achieve a 
profe^»sional or technical-level job, J)ut only 16 percent reached that 
goal. . * . 

'--Only 19 percent wanted fo becomi^ clerical^workers, but twice that ' 
many got clerical jobs. ' ^' * 

There ^as na eC'ixience tn the study th^t the training offered lacked 
quality. The assumption v^as that graduates fared poorly in^the labor 
market because acceSs to higher-level jobs Is determined more' by years 
of schdoling than by technical ability. It is unknown what would have^ 
happened ta graduates had- no training been available, but it was con- 
eluded in t^ st.udj^ that many .schools are rfot living up to their explicit 
or impl icit promfse* of ''upward mobility through self-help. 

. Because *of the consistently negative fiodin^s, ^the study recommended 
imjTtediate attention from state authorities. Specific recommendations' 
involved the provision of, accurate descriptions of program objectives 
ani detai.led information^on how well **he programs have rfiet these objec- 
tives in the past (Including attrition, placement, and earning rates of 
^former students) , certification based on schools' ability to place 
graduates in jobs for which jthey have twiied, adherence tg truth-in- 
advertising, public- audits, of these schools,' and otherVelated steps, , 
Enactment and 4mpleme"ntfit4«n, of the aforementioned ECS Model Legis- 
lation would not accomplTSh $-11 of these objectives, but it would achieve 
mafly.; A larger point concerns the findfngs,of the study generally. 
^Because it did not directly involve Washington institutions, and because 
'of the^g^era 11 y- recognized high quality of vocational training in this 
state* ^and the need for greater visibility for'effective programs, 
replication of the study here, with whatever modifications are required, 
is much needed. , , ; * I 

64* The Council for Postsecandary Edu(^ation recognizes the^need for 
study ^f the experiences\ of graduates^ f public and private 
^ vocational programs in Washington and recommends that such a 
study be completed~priQr to November," 19^7. ~ 

Finally, in the area of consumerism thefe' is one additional concern 
that must be addf-esseci. This relates to ^the offering of educationaf pro-^ 
grams in Wash'ington by^ out-of-state educational entities, public and 
private, At the present time there is no effective regulation of the 
offering of programs by out-of-state corporations, and there is evidence 
of growing Interest in this state fof- this reason. The Northwest' 
Association of^ Secondary ..4nd Higher Schools ha^ expressed concerns over 
this trend. A study of the.efforts of other states in this area and the 
development of recommendations to the legislature should be a high 
pr1(3Nhity item. " 

65. The Counpil for Pbstsecqndary Education w ^ll ^ undertake a^ survey of 
other states' policies for regulating programs offered" by out-of- 
s ta te^ ent i t i es a nd pre s en t its findings and "recommen^tiong to the 
T legislature prior to JanuaryT, 1976. » • . 



3 . . Faculty Resources and the Quest for Quality 

The uncertain outlook in. postsecondary enrollments accentuates the 
nee*i for fl'exibility in institutional operations, and the requirement of 
general responsiveness in educational programs further reinforces it. 
The Council's stated goal in this regard emphasizes educational respon- 
siveness within the genelPt^l context of maintenance of quality. When 
the^^^s^erms are applied to institutions of higher learning, the focus 
haturalTy falls on the. faculty: the necessary resource and the sing.le 
most important determinant of quality in ed^tional programs. 

With Respect tp Academic Tenure : 



In 1972, the Council for Ppstsecondary Education, at the request of 
the' legisl£^ture, undertook a ?tudy of academic tenure in Washington 
higher^ education. The study concluded that although tenure is variously 
blamed for many of the problems of higher education, this blame i,s 
misplaqgd. At the same time, while tenure is not the cause *o'f higher.^ 
ecjucati'^on's problems, it -can, if not properly utilized, compound them. 
' The report noted that it is wttKIn the purview of a st^ate legislatJure to 
prohiMt academic tenure in public i-ostitutions , aUhough no state^ . 
legislature had ever done so. Rather, as In this state, legislatures 
tend to be indirectly or directly supportive of tenure (e.g., the * 
Community College Tenure Act). . ' . • . 

The major problems associated with tenure as identified ni the ^ 
Council report concerned probationary periods that were sometimes too 
briefs the'lack of a middle ground between probationary periods -(after 
which teischera. must be awarded tenure or terminated) and tepured status, 
the awarding of academic tenure to non-teaching personnel » the lack of 
p/(^cedures for notice and hearing in. probati'onary faculty contract non- 
renewals, the absence of coqiprehensive post-tenure ^valu^tion programs, 
—-^mMrhe cumbersome nature of tenure termination procedure's. 

'\ A subsequent review (1974) of tenure policies in institutions 6f 
higher learning revealed relatively little' change iif the tenure pro-*^ 
^'cedures from 1972 where recommendations for change had\ been made. 
Moreover t^ierc was e>/idence of increases in the proportions of tenured 
professors among the total faculty. Since 1972 there fia's been an 
average increase of approximately 1-1 percent in the teru.^ed portion of 
faculty in Washington public institutions. In 1974, the tenured por- 
tions ranged from a low of 60 percent.of the full-time teaching staff at 
the University of Washington to a high pf 77 percent .ih the community 
colleges (t.he percentage of tenured staff in the community colleges has 
declined one percentage point since the 1972 study). 
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A 1974 study of tenure prepared by the Senate Higher Education 
Committee included the following preliminary findings: 




a. 


Legislators and administrators have found that budget cutbacks in 
higher ed'ication and program reductions or reallocations are <f 
)>etessary because of declining enrollments. • Such cuts are nearly, 
impossible in some cases because of^the proportion of tenured 
faculty within an institution. • 




b. 


^ The salary of a tenured faculty member tends to climb, and as more 
faculty become tenured, a greater share of an institution's budget 
is likely to be devoted to salaries. 


\ 


c. 


An unresolved question pertainr^lp the compromise to b'e struck 
between tenure and professlGtfal negotiations. ' . 




d. 


Thene*is an oversuppfy of persons qualified for manv facultv » ' 
positions, both bfecause new posi^tions are more scarce than before 
. and because of the greater numbers of t)ersons receiving graduate 
degrees. , - ' . ' 




e. 


Affirmative action policies* will continue to demand the extension 
of faculty openings to women and .iiinorities. . 


• 


f 


•Institutions are becoming "tenured-in," reaching the point where 
positions for new faculty are limited and the institution's ability 
to adjust programs \s restricted. 




g. 


There are arguments that tenure tends to ge% in the way of faculty 
accountability, ' . 

^ ^ » ' • ' ' ' 


• 


h. 


Part-time faculty, particularly in the commgnity colleges, are 
^ seeding equality fn areas -such as tenure. 




i . 


Non-tenu.red faculty aif*e becoming increasingly vocaT concerning 
probationary requirements and the lack of opptortuni ties for tenured 
positions. " , 

^ . \ - • 




j. 


Tenure tends to restritt institutional alternatives' in developing 

reduction-in-force policies. 

* • 7 




Although these findings were identified as preliminary ^ tlie earlier 
report of the Council lends further substance to apprehensions surround- 
ing them. It is -important that academic tenure be re-examined by all 
colleges and universities in the context of thes^ concerns. . 

' ■ . \ ^ - 1 

. . ' ■ ' • ■ ' ' ! 






\ 
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66 . The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that each 

college and um' versity re-examine its policies on academic tenure , 
including recruiting goals , current faculty tepurfe propoVtions 
rank > $ey , andl ethnic identities , and procedures for the release of 
tenured faculty^ as part of a_ reduction-in-force , and report its 
/ findings and conclusions to the Council prior to the, onset of the 
1977 academic year . 

Several alternatives to academic tenure exist throughout the country 
As a general rule,' however, these alternatives are unte^ted^. Academic 
tenure is a tradition ^f long standing, and such traditions are not 
easily changed. Nevertheless,, these alternatives are worthy of careful 
examination. ^ 

One frequently-mentioned alternative involves the replacement of 
academic tenure with a system of procedural due process that would "app^y^ 
in the separation of all faculty, tenured or untcr.ur^id. The prot)lem 
with this alternative is the lack of definition 01 what is meant by "due 
process." If it means simply the extensio:i of existing tenure termina- 
tion policies to all faculty, then! there is a question whewher tenure is 
being replaced or simply extended. If tha conception of due process is 
less coipprehensive than that apply.ing iv, tenure termination cases, then 
it is likely to be challenged as an alternative^ by those possessing 
tenure. Accordingly, while this alternative s^hould be considered, it 
should also be* recognized that the jdef inition of what constitutes due 
process is'critical. / * • 

Another alternati["ve is thq, approach utilized by The Evergreen State 
College. In this casej the system is based on three-year renewable 
(fontracts. Each three years a faculty member faces the issue of con- 
tract renewal. Faculty^ma/ be denied renewal for lack of evidence of 
professional development, inability to exercise responsibilities in the 
teaching agreement, failure to partitipate in faculty seminars, or 
violations of the code of faculty" responsibilities. Those denied con- 
tract renewal have.recourse to an adjudicative procedure upon request, 
in which case the burden of proof is on the institution. These pro- 
cedures appear to work wbll at Evergreen!, but it should be noted -that 
the system did not supplant an existing program of academic ^^tenure. J 
Rather, Evergreen was a new institution in j970, and it^ system wa$. 
created tabula rasa. / 

A third "alternative involves the utilization of "rolling contr^<fts. 
In this case each faculty member receives a new three-year appointment 
at the end of each year of satisfactory performance. If an individual's 
teaching skills deteridrate, there is a yei^i in which to improve them. 
If they still have not improved at the end>''of the' second year, the a 
, member will not be reapf ointed, but there will be a year to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere. One ad/antage to this -approach is its provision of 
. incentives; If a prof'^s^or remains in good form, there s assurance of 
a job for the next uhree ryears. ^ Another advantage is the presence of 
equity^ There a second chance, and 'there is-time to, look for another 
job. " ' ' / ^ 



A fourth alternative is the long-term renewable contract. In 
this case the institution issues fixed-term contracts .(three years, ^ •/ 
tivo years, etc.) with che proviso that "employment autOmatfcally terminates 
at the und of this period unless a new' contract is offered. The-use 
of such contracts offers some protection against arbitrary dismissal 
and a ^sieans for encouraging the maintenance of professional competence. 
Tne major question that applies to this approach is that of appropriate 
Q contract langthi this needs to be considered carefully. 

* Qne possibility would entail contracts of successively longer 
duration: During the first three years of a faculty members 's employ- 
»n2nt, one-year contracts V'^puld 'be awarded. These would be followed 
by three three-year contracts, then by three five-year contracts, 
with evaluation accoirpanying each contract renewal. At this point 
the faculty member would have accumulated 27 years of service with 
'' the Institution and ccul?l be awarded ^an indefinite contract lasting ^ 
until retn'ement. - ' ' ' • .. 

Finally, the utilization of untenu^^^ed lectureships offers an 
■ , alternative to tenure^ -or at least an adjunct in situations where 
thQ governing baard does not wish to increase the number of tenured 
professors. . In this case, the instit'jtion simply hires "lecturers" 
w*io a^jree. to waive tenure in exchange jof^ adjustments in sqlary - 
(e.ij., aa inslruqtor would exchange the tenure option for the pay of. 
* do^aosodate or full professor). ^ ; 

Thf>se are the most frequently-discussed alternatives to academic 
•tpnyre. There are others. The point of their presentation here is 
to de:.mr>trate that there are, other approaches that can be employed. 
None is i"^:uine from criticism, but all should be carefully studied 
•U the Institutional level in the contrxt^-of developing a more flexible 
approac^ fa faculty employment security. 

u. Tf^'e CounciJ^ requests each col le ge and unive rsity to undertake 

PPi}lJ^eF^^ of altern atives to sup plement academic tenure , 
Shd Tegort it£ f indiiig s and^ conclusions back to the Council 
BLIPL ^A ftli onset of the 1978 academic year. 

Vath Respect to Faculty Renovation: • , 

The preceding discussion touches on a general concern with profes- 
sional renewal, f her«- are positive steps that can be taken. Regardless 
of the emergence of conditions that threaten faculty idealism and 
excellence (recent declines- in. professional mob-ility, threats of lay- ■ 
off* Increasing competition for fixed or declinirig resources) faculty 
rernain the backbone of the institution. The excellence 0/ the insti- 
. tutioh, and the quality of the programs offered therein relate in direct 
proi^ortion to the presence of excellence within the faculty. It Is 
is-portarit thiit the^ concern for accountability, an important and necessary' 
concern, be buttressed with programs aimed at the instillation and 
I reservatlojn of faculty excellence. : 
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There are several workable programs by which this can be achieved, 
and those \listed here do not exhaust the possibilities. 

a. Some'states have developed programs to assist in the recruitment 
and retention of outstanding faculty. One in particular, Virginia's 
Eminent .Scholars Proqranfi , is urti.que. The program involves the 
utilization of private aHd public funds by allowing participating 
institutit^ns the ORportunityv",to match endowment dollars set aside 

^ . to attract or retain an eminent^^eholar with a general fund dollar 
\ earmarked for the same purpose. The one--t^o-one match provides a 
\ direct incentive to a prospective donor to contribute to the 
\ instructional program of an institution and to maximize the effect 
of the contribution for the benefit of students. 

\ ' • ■ • ■ • V ■ 

b. \A program extant in several states aims at the provision of monetary 
\award s to selected faculty for excellence in teaching . Institutional 

Recommendations are forwarded to a state-level, review committee for 
f^inal decision. Both the recognition -that the scholar receives and 
tne monetary prize s^ef-ve to stimulate extensive interest in the 
pr6gram. Such awards are open to scholars in al*^ types of^post- 
secc^ndary institutions. * 

c. Programs permitting the temporary exchange of personnel between 
academic institutions, governmental agentiies^, and industrial 

• organizations for the purposes of professtonal renewal and personal 
growth *also hold promise as an approaqih to faculty renovation.' 

d. The training of small numbe rs / of faculty in alternate fi elds is 
another approach being consid'erefl in some^ areas of the country. 
One such program, closer to hp4e, will he rondfjcted at Evergreen 
during the Summer, .1975 ternKunder the auspice^ of the National 
Science Foundation. In t\\p program faculty in one discipline will 
"teach" faculty in a seco/d discipline during the mornii9g^ with the 
process reversing during/the afternoon. Such an approach for 
broadening the academic/experience of faculty, particularly working 
in a "team teaching" envir'onment, appears to haVe much potential. 
It is also directly relevant fo the problem of utilization of 
faculty when enrollments in the discipline drop and the prospect of 
termination arises. ^ 

^The provision of funds for summer sympcfe ia for faculty througj^t 
the state in a given discipline, as is done in Illinois, facili- 
tates intensive re-examir^tion and establishment of teaching 
objectives for faculty members teaching in the same fields l-n 
various institutions. 

'f. The development of campus teaching institutes permits Systematic 
observation and discussion of individual instructor's teaching, 
widespread sharing of knowledge about the learning process, and y 
comprehensive pedagogical training of graduate students in the 
course of normal programs. 
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g. Finally, the provision of professional leaves and opportunities to 
. '■■ attend the meetings of learned societies are directly'relevant to 
faculty renewal . 

These and other alternatives should be exarpined carefully and 
recommendations forXfunding developed and presented to the legislature. 

68. Ttie Council for" fostsecondary Education shan empajriel a^ task^ fd^^ 

consisting of representatives of post$econdary institutioniT governmental 
agencies, and indd^try to undertake a study oT programs of faculty reward 
' renewaT#1th the objective of making its reconnnendation to the_ Council 
tor^ subsequent recorrinendatioa to the legisTature prior to Novegiber .1 , 1977 , 



With Re spect to Nondiscrimination in Faculty Hiring and Retention : 

A concarn that spans both excellence and'accountabil ity is that 
of maximal utilization of the state *s' hufnan resources. Not only must 
educational opportunities be open to all citizen^', but there must be 
a concomitant willingness to employ persons from all aroups within ' 
the population. The problem has not b^en so much an unwillingness 
among the institutions to respond to these needs as one of finding 
qualified personnel. This is a continuing concern; if is also a 
condition that should ameliorate as qualified members of ethnic 
minority groups and women complete their college training. There 
is no specific recommendation thB Council for Postsecondary Education 
can make in, this regard that is not already a feature of institutional 
policies. The Council can, however, lend its support. to the general 
principle. Accordingly, the following general recommendation is 
advanced. 

69. To assure maximal utilization of the state's huiitan educational 

resources , alV institutions of postsecondary education are encouraged 

to recruit faculty and administrative staff from all groups 

within the. p opulation to guarantee the full and equal participation 

of individuals from these . groups once they are associated with 

the institution . 

With Respect t6 .Ass-essinq Excel lence : 

' Finally, a recommendation' under the goal relating to responsiveness 
(Goal Recommendation, #3) directly bears on concerns for excellence in 
postsecondary education: * 

During a period of necessary emphasis on public accountability 
and vigorous, competition with other socia.l needs for public 
resources, it is vital that excellence be present at all levels 
and In all activities. Since there are no general standards 
of excellence. applicable 'to all, means must be developed to 
each educational endeavor. 
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The development of appropriate means to assess educational ex-^' 
cellenc^ is a major interest not only to the Council for Postsecondary 
Education but to all sectors of postsecondary education as well. This 
task is an item of high priority in the Current planning cycle. 

■ . , I- - 
70. The Councjil for Postsecondary Education will collaborate with the 
various components of postsecondary education in Washington , 
utilizing the contributions of other agencies and centers rn the 
United States , in the development of a^ report with recommendations 
pertaining "to the assessment of excellence in education , with the 
objective of completin g this task prior to January 1 , 1979 . 

4. Postsecondary Education Finance 

The fourth recommendation under the Council's goal pertaining to 
Responsiveness refers 'to the need for adequate financial support. 
Moreover, it is evident that many of th^ recommendations of this report 
bear fiscal implications. Accordingly, general recommendations r*elating 
to postsecondary educational finance, particularly with reference to the 
public colleges and universities, are presented at this point. Those 
that follow pertain most directly to operations, capital, and auxiliary 
enterprise finance. Recommendations pertaining||to/tiiitTon,' student 
assistance programs, support for private higher education, etc., follow 
later, placed as appropriate throughout the report. 

Financing of postsecondary education- in Washington is characterized 
by the following: 

a. Student fees which are generally lower than the national average; 

b. State, rather than local, tax support; 

c. A higher-than-average state effort level in terms of appropria- 
tions as a percent of per capita income; X 

d^- -T5r4rTgh-t>toport4on of state support for operating expenses; 

e. Research effort primarily financed by federal funds; and 

f. Very small appropriations of general revenue for capital construction. 

t* 

The major sources of operational, support for public postsecondary 
instituti(SiSciire state appropriations, federal funds (usually categorical 
in nature), student fees and charges, and income for sales and services. 
Since 1959^ considerably budgetary commonality has been achieved among 
the four-year-institutions and^within the community college system, 
although some important differences remain. The vocational-technical 
institutes, because of their organizational location within the local 
school districts, do not employ the college and university systems but 
rather the systems used by the public schools under the general guidance 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, As local institutions, 
they do not submit budgets directly to the Governor or the legislature 
but are included as an element within the appropriation request of the 
SPI and are funded on the basis of a formula allocation from the legislature. 



t With Respect to Program Budgeting : 

Both the senior institutions and thfe' community col lege# make 
extensive use of modej; budget analysis systems in the determination 
and presentation of their expenditure requirements*. These systems 
are heavily oriented toward formulas which are designed to achievfe 
an equitable distribution of funds and provide a year-to-year benchmark 
Jor levels of averall support.^ While the formula budgeting systems 
have much, to offer in terms Qf equitable resource allocation, their 
primary weakness is^ that they tend to obscure issues rented to programs 
below the major functional level. This is especially true in the area 
of instruction. It is increasingly recognized that budgeting should 
be a reflection of the planning process. ■ Institutional roles, areas 
of program emphasis , program, objectives , and so on, are central to the 
planning process. While such factors are considered in the process 
of pr^agram development, they tend to lose visibility in the formal 
budget request. " ■ 

It is generally conceded that the need is for a budgeting system 
that focuses on educational services to students and on the outcomes 
of these services. There is also need to recognize val id differences 
among institutions. Such a budgetary concept is usually encompassed 
by the term "program budgeting." In view of these n'eeds and the 
growing interest in such a system, the, Council for Postsecondary 
Education is supportive of program budgeting for postsecondary education. 

<? 

7)'- The staff of the Council for Postsecondary Education shal 1 
work with the public insti tutions of postsecondary education , 
the Office of Prograpi Planning ancj^jscal Management , and the 
legislature in the development of ^ j)rogram budgeting system 
for postsecondary education with the objective of presenti ng 
such ^ system to the legislature in January, 1977 , 

While program and formula budgeting may appoar to contradict 
one another, some of the benefits of the formula approach can be 
retained in a pfogram budget and analysis system. The prim'a ry benefits 
are an assurance of equitable resource al locations for similar programs 
and the establishment of year-to-year benchmarks of support levels. . 
ft is unlikely that "zero-based" budgeting involving a complete analysis' 
is necessary , and many aspects of the institiStion- wil 1 have to be 
considered on an aggregate basis. 

Efforts, therefore, should be made to determine if -existing formulae 
modification of these formulae, or completely new approaches are needed 
to apportion resources for ongoing activities. The ideal system shot^ld 
be sufficiently flexible to allow for the s parate consideration qf 
certain program elements on a fully analytic basis while providing an 
interpretive link to* equitable allocation for those areas not subject 
to detailed analysis. 
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72. The ' Council for Postsecondary Education , in concerl^ , with the senior 
public institutions and the State Board for Comnyft jity College 
Education, s hould explore possibilities for uslriig ^xi sting , or ^ 
modified. formulae and budget analysis systems in the deviTopment of 
a program budgeting system for> postsecondary eSITcatioD . 

With Respect to Council Review of Budgets : * • ' . , 

The Council for Postsecondary Education is required to review ^ 
operating and capital budget requests of the senior public institutions 
for conformity with the state plan and those of community colleges for 
conformity with the state plan for that system. In performing these 
r^eview' functions and making reconmiendations to the Office of Program 
Planning and Fiscal Management and the legislature, the' Council has 
concentrated on major issues; it has not attempted to conduct a com- 
prehensjve review. With, the adoptionof a formal state plan, the 1^ 
CounciT's budgetary review functions will become sharpened. While its 
role is not that of a comprehensive budget office, it should examine 
budget requests and make determinations regarding both the short- and 
long-range consequences of program requests. Such a perspective is 
consistent with its degrjee program revi,ew respon?i,ihilities. , Accord- 
ingly » with the adoption of this plan, the Council wilj continue to- work 
with the Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management ^nd the 
legislature to further define and fulfil' 'ts budgetary review functions 
in a complementary, manner. - 

73. The staff Qf thXcouncil for Postsecondary Education will continue ^ 
to work with the Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management 

in the definition of a concurrent and complementary budgetary 
review role , with .the fur.ther objective of implementing a formal 
• review procedure during the budget cycle commencing in 1976 . 

Wi^h Respect to Budget Categories : 

, The Council for Postsecondary Education has studied postsecondary 
education finance in ''detail and has developeo'a series of policy rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and the legislature. The following rec- 
ommentjations are based on the finding's of that study. ^ ^ \ 

Off-Campus Activities Creditable to a Degree : 

The primary budgetary distinction between "regular" (funde'd) and 
"extension" (self-sustaining) instruction in the four-year public 
institutions is the division through which the student registers. If a' > 
student registers for courses (sometimes offered on the campus) through 
an extension or continuing education division, the enrollment is classified 
as "extension." If the student enrolls through the registrar, the 
credits are counted as "instruction," whether taken on or off campus. 
For many years a siVilar distinction was made between evening programs 
and those offered diiring the daytime hours. Ttje artificial nature of 
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this ,d1fferei>CG has been recognized, and evening programs are now a * 
' coftmon and expected part of the institution's instructional services. 
In r^ecent years, courses which were formerly extension have been counted 
as tt^egular instruction if taught by a regular faculty member Js part of 
the normal courseload. "... 

A less arbitrary and more easily understood distinction is one ♦ . 
based on the relationship of the offerings to the instructional programs 
of the institution as .expressed in tenns of occupational or degree- 
"Objectives, Educational services which lead to an occupational objec- 
tive^ or which are creditable toward a degree, diploma," or certificate 
are' instruction. Those which do not, or those which. are arranged for 
the particular benefit and ^exclusive use of business, government agen^es, 
or other groijps, .should not be considered "instrOction" but budgeted in 
the public se,rvice category/ The location of the" course, method of 
•delivery, or time of day or night at which ijt is offered* shnulH have 
no bearing on the budget status of the offetfings, 

"is. . ' 

74 . Th£ Council for Postsecondary £duc^tion recommen ds that all , 
instructional offerings whicy^reypart of a course of studies 
leading to an^ occupati ona Wbjectivve or 'creditablfe toward a, degree , 
diploma , or certificate the institution Is authorized to awar'd , 
including creditable activities currently^classified ^as extension 
and correspondence , should* receive ^ta'te financial support s levels' 
of suppfert should be determined by t^he same assumptions governing 
support of reguTa/* instruction but should account for differences 
in cost patterns and should be identifiable as^ ^ separa4:e budget 
category . The Council will make this recomnendation to the Governor 
and legislature for implementaticrii in the 1977-79 budget cycle . 

Ins'fcruction Which Should Be Primarily S^lf-Suppo'rting : ' 

. / * 

Historically, extension and. correspondence activities within the 
state have been budgeted on a self-sustaining basis. The Council^ believes 
that this pattern should be continued in those instanced where the 
courses are not part of a program of studies leading to a degree. 

75l The' Counci i for Postsecondary Edtication recommends that the 

following instruc\:ional activities be^ self-sustaining except whfere 
the i nterests of the state clearly indicate some support is advisable 

a. Courses or activitie s which are established fof the primary 
purpose of meeting the hobby , personal Enrichment , and general 
interest desires . of individuals or g^oups , and 

b* . Courses , seminar^ , or workshops which are not part of an 
ongoing curriculum but which arre established at the request 
an^d sole benefit of bCisiness or t industrial firms , community 
q>*oups , or governmental agencies for their employees or 
members , and the fenrollment wfiich is under the control . 
of these organizations > 
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In. SJ2^ case where a contract is^ arranged with a^ firm or' agendy 
for courses , even though they may be part of an ongoing curriculum 
e very -effort should be made j^ie^ institution to obtain ipaximum 
possible reimbursement . ^ ■ * ^ 

Non-Credit Community Service Programs^ f 

The preceding recommenddtion has import for community servidfe ^' 
programs in the community colleges. Community service programs involve 
two basic types of activities: (1) organized courses, and (2) activities; 
such\as lectures, concerts, etc.f not provided within a course structure. 
Community service programs, perhaps more than an/ other ccmmunity college 
activity, *re intended to provide a benefit to citizens who choQse . 
not to enroll in courses and programs for credit. Community service 
activities are a part of the statutory community college mission. 

In 1971 the state legislature established priorities for Community 
college funding, and state funding of community services programs 
was dropped. Since then the community colleges have received no state 
funds for community service programs, and those which have continued 
to be offered have been entirely self-sustaining. It is felt that some 
public fundingof community service programs should be considered, 
although such funding of necessity "wi 11 have to be at a lower rate 
than for other community college programs. The general issue of state . 
funding of community service programs should be* re-examined with an 
eye to funding. ^ 

76 . The Council for Postsecondary Education and the Stat^ Board 
" for jCommuni ty Col lege Education should re-examine the need to 
' fund community services pro^raifls with the objecti\4e of making 
specific recommendations to the. legislature prior ^ to September 1, 
\ 1977, ' 

> ^- 



Summer Session Budgeting : ^ 



With^a few exceptions, American higher education has treated the 
summer ses&ion as an appendage to the-regylar academic year. There 
are arguments in favor of increasing the use of the summer period and 
moving toward a full calendar year program. Optimum use of physical 
facilities, staff, equipment, and other res€Kjrces suggests the treatment 
of squirmer sessrons as an integral part of the instructional delivery 
system. The achievement of this goal, however, requires prior carefuj 
analysis of cost^ program, and enrollment factors. Attempts to mandate 
jFull-year programs. have sometimes 'failed because of insufficient analysis 
of the fiscal impact. Accordingly, it is reconwiended that summer 
^session instruction continue to be treated separately in budget develop- 
^ment pending a detailed analysis of the costs and other impacts of 
.full-year schedul^ing. The long-range objective, however, should be 
consideration of the summer session as equivalent to other quarters 
or semesters. 
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77 . The Council for Postsecondary Education will recommen4 to the 
Governor and legislature in" January » 1976 that the expenses 
of instruction . offered during the summer term . be budgeted as 
a^ separate yub-program of the instruction program. Support 
level s for summerr programs should not be based solely on the 
dmourit of revenue derived from summer fees » 

78. The Council for Postsecondary Education also recommends that ■ 
summer programs be funded en, the basis o£ staffing and support 

^ formulae appropriate to the clientele served . Accordingly , it 
' will undertake a^ study of the, clientele groups served during 
' the summer term and appropriate cost patterns and standards, 
and present its findings and recommendations to the Governor 
and the legislature prior to November 1^, 1977 . . . 

Staffing, Formulae a nd Model Budget Systems : ^ 
o ^ * . 

there are substantial disagreements among the institutions con- 
cerning the equity of the faculty staffing formula for Instruction 
and Departmental Research. The existing formula has been in' use 
, since 1969, apd the^reliabllity of the internal relationships of the 
formula is questionable. The Council's study of the 1972-73 Instruc 
tloaal costs highlighted dis^crepancies which, exist between actual 
practice and formula assumptions. 

Although the other formulae'and model budget systems. (Plant 
Operations and Maintenance, Student Se*"vices and tibraries) have not 
received as much institutional ct:iticism (as the faculty formula for 
instruction and Departmental Research), questions have been r-aised 
by executive and legislative agencies as to the effectiveness of 
their operation. 

^ The Model Budget System for Plant and Maintenance, being sub- 
stantially th*e same for both the community colleges and the senior 
public institutions, can be used with equity for both sectors: The 
Student Services Model Budget Systems usfd by both components, while 
not identical, can be used to achieve reasonable equity in financial 
support levels. Additional review of changes made in the community 
college library formula is necessar^y before conclusions in that area 
can be reached. 

As enrollments have leveled and resource^ diminished, possible 
weaknesses have appeared in several formu1ae,Vand a comprehensive 
review is necessary. This review should be initiated as soon as 
possible. • 

/ 

79. The Cougci 1 for Postsecondary Education , in concert with the 
senior public institutions and the State Board for' Communi ty 
Col lege Education should undertake an exami^iation of existing 
budget formulae with the objective of completing their study 
and developing their findings prior to November , 1976 . 
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Capita! Budgets : " 

Throughout the nation there is a growing'axpression of opinion 
that physical facility planning should be an integral part of the total 
institutional planning process and shbuld complement substantive aca- 
demic prpgram planning. A workable physical facilities planning system 
is one relating directly to the overall planning process and incorporat- 
ing procedures for converting raw inputs into a form suitable for the 
generation of space requirements. Such a system should also include 
a model for projecting these requirements. 

The State Board for ConHnunity College Education has developed 
and used a projection model (,the Capital Analysis Model— CAM) for its 
capital budget purposes. The Interinstitutional Committee of Space 
Analysts has spent extensive effort in developing an analysis tool 
for the four-year institutions. While these represent considerable 
improvements, it is clear that in the evolution of higher education 
facilities needs a standard set of criteria is necessary to ensure 
fairness and a thorough understanding of capital requirements. Thus, 
the feasibility of a single physical facilities planning system to 
be used by all public postsecondary institutions should be s^ led. 

Such a system should be used to determine space require ntints 
based on the state plap, institutional or systemic program goals and 
the application of uniform space standards. The result should fc^ an 
expression of space needs for the universities, state colleges, and 
the comnfiJnity colleges, with full recognition of the ar^as of difference 
among the three sectors* ; * «" ' . - 

Since effective physical facilities planning- is dependent upon 
an accurate tdescription of requirements for space, whether that space 
is used "Jirectly for instruction or for indirect support of instruction, 
■public service, or research, realistic standards of space size and 
usage, are integral . Thus, included within the system should Hp a 
set of comprehensive space standards, e.g., utilizafion rates, full- 
ness ratios* station size, etc., to be used by all institutions 
for planning and budgeting purposes. 

PiT)aTly, because of continuous enrollment expansion iii the past 
and a resulting heavy emphasis on jnew cotistructioa, the functional and 
physical obsolescence of capital facilities has not received* sufficient 
attention. Stabilizing enrollment patterns and changing curricular 
needs have made administrators and planners increasingly aware of the 
requirements to critically evaluate the status of existing facilities. 
The d foremen tioned study should also address a procedure for evaluat- 
ing obsolescence. 

-80 . The Council for Posts^condary Education shall work in^ conjunction 
with a_ broadly-representative committee to study and, recommend a^ 
single physical facilities planning system that includes. , among 
^ its other componertts , comprehensive space standards and procedures 
for evaluating obsolescence , and which recognizes valid insti- 

^ tutional and segmental differences . This task shall be completed 
and recommendations made prior to July 1_» 1976 . 
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Definition of Capital Costs : - " 

In authorizing the ^charging of tuition fees at universities, state 
colleges, and community cal leges, the legislature intended that these 
fees codVd be used for both the construction and maintenance af facil- 
ities Tuition revenue is deposited in various bond redemption and 
building fund accounts and is one of the primary sources of support for 
capital expenditures in postsecondary education. The current definition ■ 
of capital projects, however, excludes maintenance and repairs or- 
existing facilities, thereby foreclosing the possibility of using this^ 
revenue source for major maintenance projects. 

With the stabiHzation' of enrollments, institutions will find an 
increasing need to use tuition funds for major maintenance ^purposes. The 
definitioh of capital expenditures should be expanded tc^ include major 
maintenance. As a further guideline, it is suggested th^t the distinction 
between major e^nd minor maintenance be made identical to the distinction 
used for projects which require the submission of bids. This figure it 

$10,000.^ * ' ^ 

. It is not Intended that this be viewed as a step to redgce operat- 
ing budget levels for the plant operation and maintenance program but to 
recogrti^e the validity of major maintenance items for funding from 
tui^tion sources,. 

81. 'The Council for Postsecondary EduSation will recommend to the_ 
Governor and the legislature in January , ^1976 that the current 
definition of capital expense be revis ed to- include major main- 
tenance and repa i r expenses in excess of ?10»000 » 

" Auxiliary Enterprises : 

An auxiliary enterprise exists to provide a service to students at 
a rate directly related, but. not necessarily equal, to the cost of the 
service. An auxiliary errterprise can be viewed as a convenience? service 
which is also available in the private sector but offered by an insti- 
tution and not absolutely essential to support the institution s mis- 
sion. V I; , ' 

1. ^ Student Uousing and Parking 

' ' Student housing is currently financed* primarily by user ^ 
fees, but in many instances 'a combination of user fees, student 
services and activities fees, and state funds is employed. In 
' order to maintain low room rates and high occupancy levels, varying 
forms of subsidies are also used to help finance housing activities. 
For example, several of the state colleges subsidize the* construction 
of student housing by pledging a portion of student services and 
activities fees for the repayment of housing bonds. This charge, - 
then, is paid both by students residing in the facilities and 
Students residing elsewhere. The Council's viewUs that costs, 
" both operating and capital, of such facilities' shbuld be borne by 
the users. 
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Similarly, patterns for parking operations vary from a re- . 
quirement that ttiey be self-supporting from users fees at some 
institutions to free parking at others. The portion of ^ the expense 
which is not funded from user fees is necessarily supported by 
general fund revenue budgeted to such activities as pi ant -operation 
and maintenance. ' ' _ 

Botn housing and parking facilities serve Only Lho^e who 
elect to make use of them. Moreover, auxiliary enterprises such as*' 
housing and parking are unique in that they are able to support 
themselves frofn funds generated by. their operations and need not 
rely on state funds, gifts, or grants, as do otner activities. 

- ^The Council for Postsecondary Education will recommend to the . * 
Governor and Legislature in January , 1976 as a^ long-term objective 
that the operating and capital costs *of nev^ student housing and^ < 
all parking be born? by^ the users of those facilities , including 
students , staff , and the general public . ^ 

Food Services 

Policies concerning charges for the coit of utilities, main- , 
tenance? and custbdial services for food service programs vary 
among; institutions. There is also some indication that operational 
subsidies are provided in 'some instances to keep selling prices low 
or to offset operational deficits. It is also a practice in some 
institutions to fund a portion of the debt service expense with 
student services and activities fees. Nearly all of the initial 
food services facilities at community colleges were constructed 
through state funds, including tuition. ^ 

While institutional food services may be likened to private 
enterprises which must secure the funds needed for construction and 
expense from sales to customers in a competitive market, there are 
some differences. College and university food services frequently 
must meet the needs of students who cannot easily get to commercial 
Services. As such they must be available when tiemand is significantly 
less than normal.' There is, therefore, some need to fund deficits 
from services and activities fees or general revenues. However, 
the creation of operating deficits through policies which drive 
food below current market conditions does 'not appear justified. 
Costs of food services should be properly charged to the users of 
these services. 

The Council for Postsecondary Education will recommend to the 
Governor and the Legislature in January , 1976 that the operating 
costs of resident dining facilities , student center cafeterias or 
food services , snack bars or vending macMnes be borne to the 
extent possible by charges .to the users of those serv.ices . If 
operational deficits are unavoidable , then services and activities 
fees in proportion to student use or discrete , clearly identified 
general \re venue subsidies may be used. 
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TJ!£ Counci t will also recommend that the capital costs of ex- i 
pansions, replacement , or maj^or additions to food service 
facHities be whol ly funded accumulated or pledged revenue 
from user charges . Initial food service facilities may be 
funded from a^ combination of user cha rges , student fees , or 
treasM.ry J ^onds > in^ view of the multiple use of these facilities , 

3^ Student Unions or Centers * , 

Because of the large number of necessary non-revenue producing 
activities, student unions cannot be expected to be wl^olly financed from 
user fees. Instead, they must be supported by at combination of user 
fees and student services and activities fees. Th. should apply' both 
to operating and capital expenses of student unions ir state colleges 
and universities. In the case of construction costs c*. ':ommunity colleges 
however, student un.lons can oe in ^art. financed from ;tate treasury 
funds, such as general funds or general obligation bond proceeds. This 
is because the community college student is topically a :ommuter who 
relies upon the student union as a study and general rest area for u::,e ' 
between classes. Such students do not normally have access to a dormitory 
or well-equipped library study spjace. In addition^ the community college 
student activity fee is small and existing law prjohibits ^bonding y 
against these fees for consl^ruction purposes.. ] 

In those cases where student services and activities fees are u^d 
to support student union co^ts, some tangible benefit should accrue ra:::;;^ 
students that are not available to other users. Examples could include 
reduced rates for activities , free meeting rooms, etc. 

85. The^ Council for Postsecondary Education will recommend to^ the 
Governor and the^ l egislature in January , 1976 that the operating 
and capital costs of future student union facilities exclusiv^e of 
food service activities , at four-year institutions be funded b^ 
user charges and services and activities fees and that construction 
costs of union facilities in community col leges be funded from user 
charges , and student tuition fees , recognizing the multiple use oiF 
these tacilities. 
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The goal on Access calls for the' existence of educational oppor- 
tunities without regard to sex, ethnic origin, socio-economic status, 
a^e beyond high school age,- or geographical location. This goal hats 
implications for policies on admiss-ions, tuition and fees, student 
assistance, and a varietyof special progra^^^s, - ' 

1. Ejirollment Patterns . * 

Any consideration of access to postsecondary education must conprnenoe 
with a review of enrollment patterns.^ Because of the general lack of 
comparable information for the vocational -technical institutes and the 
ftroprifetary schools, much of the review that immedietely follows app.lies 
to the colleges and universiv^ties , the groups traditionally considered as 
"higher education." ^ ^ ^ 

As noted previously! Washington ranks high natignally in most 
-indices of participation in higher education, inducting the portion of? 
*coTlege-age youth attend>fr§h^lege--the comparative^ Index most fre- 
quently used. The mo^recent figures are those prepared by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census; these figures, are now neatly three^years old. 
Table 3 indicates the percentage of al> students in institutions of 
higher educatlQncompared to the total state population for 1970 and 
1972. WashingtofT^pla.cement in the -ranking moved from seventh place in 
1970 to fourth in 1972. If only first time students iare considered 
(studerlts who have not previously enrolled in higher education pro- 
grams), th6 state ranked second nationally in 1972 (Table 4). 

Changes in participat^ion rates for persons 16 years of age and 
older (ehrollees per thousand population) since 1965 to the present are 
shown on Figure 10. Among the sectors of higher education, the private 
colleges and universities represent the most stable pattern, although 
they, have shown some growth since 1970. The publie s'jnior institutions 
experiwfenced growth in participation rates from 1965*' to 1970, but they 
* bave not increased during .the current decade. The community colleges 
continue to enjoy increasing participation, but the be$t-fitting straight 
line for 1965-70 has nearly twice the slope of the best f.itting line for 
1970-74, or about twice the rate of growth in participation. 

With Respect to Age : ■ 

Buried in the figures on overall participation rates is information 
on the age profile of the clients of the several sectors. Figure 11 
demonstrates the changes in the age distribution of the clients of 
private colleges and universities occurring betweeh 1971 and 1974. The 
most obvious changes are a decline in the proportion comprised of 18-21 
year olds and a nearly bO percent increase in-the proportion of clients 
23 years of age and old^'f, including, significantly, those 30 years and 
older. ' 
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TABLE 3 ^ 

PERCENTAGE OF AU STUDENTS IN 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION AS COMPARED TO 
TOTAL STATES POPyLATlON 
- FALL. 1970 AND 1972 



Fall. 1970 



iUnk 

1 
2 
3 
4 

S 
6 
7 

OF 

10 

u 
n 
n 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 



Fall. 1972 



State 


rev HaCiiVia^jC 


Utah 


7 474 


Callforhia 

wW Iff Wt II l%l 




Arizona 




Colorado 


5.510 


Ortgon 


5 465 


Massachui&etts 


5.327 


Washlnqton 


5.292 


Vtrmoiit 


4 9fi5 


North iDakota 


4.933 


Idaho 


4.867 


iJtodt Island 


4.746 


Hai^ali 


^.742 


South Dakota 


.614 


Wisconsin 


4.S62 


Uj^omlng 


4.527 


Kansas 


4.504 


Nebraska 


4.473 


Michigan 


4.441 


Delaware 


4.352 


New Mexico 


4.304 



dxare 


Percentage 






ta 1 iTomia 




Arl zona 


C Met 


iiasn inQton 


d«o70 


uregon 


9 •004 


nawaii " 


9.0U9 


nassacnusecwS 


0«9o3 


Lo 1 oraao. • 


e col 


f er iiiUfib 


9 » 909 


Rhode Island 


5.337 


Wyoming 


5.176 


Delaware 


4.966 


Kansas 


4.843 


Wisconsin 


4.821 


North Dakota 


4.801 


Oklahom 


4.687 


Idaho 


4.677 


New York 


4.638 


New Mexico 


4.618 


Alaska 


4.612 



Sourcesj 1970 - American Council on Education, "A Fact Book on Higher Education." 
p. 71.25. 

- U. S. Bureau of Census "Current Population Reports s" Series P-25,' 
No. 459, p, 2. 

1972 - U. S. Bureatrof the Census "Current Population Reports," 
Series P-25. No. 488, p. 2. ' 

- U. S. Office of Education, "Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education," Fall, 1972, Table 5. Prepub 11 cation Release, 
December, 1973. 
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' \ TABLE 4 

PERCENTAGE OF FIRST TIME STUDENTS* IN 
INSTITUTIONS OE HIGHER EDUCATION AS COMPARED TO 
TOTTU. STATES POPULATION 
FALL, 1970 AND 1972 . 



Fall. 1970 Fall. 1972 



Oiinlr 
1 


\ 7nn3i 
Utah 


1 907 
\ 721 


Stat» 

Ov^Minn 
Uachlnaton 


1 d45 

1 813 

1 t W 1 w 


1 fiOfi 

1 • wv 

1 597 


Uvninl n<i 

fljf will 1 iiy 


1.66S 

1 536 


5 


Idaho 




Csillfnirnlsi 
,va 1 iiuiiiio 


1.321 






1 572 


North Dakota - 


1.317 


7 


, Hawaii 


1.551 


Utah 


1.261 


8 


North Dakota 


1.519 


Wisconsin 


1.233 


9 


California 


1.492 


Col orado 


1.199 


10 


Delaware 


1.461 


Delaware 


1.190 


11 


Vermont 


K412 


Hawaii 


1.150 


12 


Massachusetts 


1.391 


South Carolina 


1.065 


13 


Colorado 


1.370 


Kansas 


1.009 


14 


Rhode Island 


1.351 


Nevada 


.985 


15 


Montana 


1^26 


Alaska 




16 


Kansas 


1.211 


North Carolina 


.935 


17 


Wisconsin 


. 1.183 


Idaho 


/ .922 


18 


' South Dakota 


U123 


Michigan 


.921 • 


19 


North Carolina 


i.ods 


Virginia 


.906 


20 


Illinois 


1.064 


Massachusetts 


.898 



♦A first-time student Is defined as a new freshman (In the fall term) who has 
never orevlousTy been enrolled in an Institution of higher education. Opening 
Fall Enrollment. 1970 

r ' • ^ 

Sources: 1970 - American Council on Education, "A Fact Book on Higher Education," 
p. 71.25. 

- U. S. Bureau of Census "Current Population Reports," Serfes P-25, 
No. 459, p. 2. 

1972: - U. S. Bureau of the Ce^tsus "Current Population Reports," 
Series P-25, No. 488, p. 2. 
• U. S. Office of Education, "Opening Fall Enrollment in Higher 
Education," Fall, 1972, Table 5. Prepublication Release, 
December, 1973. 
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PERCENT/ 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



35 



FiffljRE n „ 

PARTICIPATION PROFILE 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES' 
ENROLLMfl^TS BY SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
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Source: OPP&FM, Higher Education Enrollment Projection Reports. 
1971 — AND 1974 
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Figure 12 shows the changes that have occurred in the correspond- 
ing profile for the public senior institutions. These changes- are similar 
in direction to those of the private institutions, but '^ey are signif- 
icantly smaller in degree. The private colleges and universities 
whether by virtue of their size* location, or of necessity, have 
demonstrated a capacity to adapt their service profile to the change- 
ing population profile. 

In the coimiunity colleges (Figure 13) the decline in the pro- 
portion comprised of "traditional" college age clients is comparable 
with that experienced by the private institutions, and the growth 
in the proportion of those 21 years and over Is nearly as pronounced. 

Figure 14 displays the service profiles for the three sectors. 
In most respects the profile fgr the private institutions is intermediate 
between the public two-year and four-year institutions. The skewness 
of the' peak, corresponding to the inwediate post-high school group 
may indicate the presence of a two-year transfer function for these, 
institutions, in view of the similarity with the shape of the peak ^ 
for the community colleges. In any event, the private institution 
profile appears in many respects 'to be a hybrid of those of the two 
public sectors. 

While the participation rates for persons beyond what has been, 
traditionally considered college a^e are cJfenging, there is some question 
of the existence of educational opportunities for persons in the upper- 
age categories. Earlier ^comments on the recommendations of the Governor's 
Task Force of Aging are contained in the goals section of this report 
and need not repeated here, the likely ultimate solution to educational 
opportunities for the elderly lies in a comprehensive state program, 
one in which institutions are reimbursed by the state for costs of 
lowered tuitions and special programs, >or educational grants are made 
available to such persons to assist them in offsetting their educa- 
tional costs. With such programs, senior citizens could enroll as 
reg^Jlar students -and take advantage of the array of program oppor-*- 
tunities available within the colleges and universities. There is, * 
however, a more immediate need for access to postsecondary educa- 
tional opportunities that can be met through provisions for attendance 
on a space-available basis.^ This is not the best solution, since it 
will be neqessary for persons wishing to take advantage of it^ to wait 
until after the classes are enrolled to see if there will be openings, 
and there are likely to be high demand courses they will not be able 
to take. But as an interim measure, it offers a means to expanded 
access for the elderly. " 

86. The Council for Postsecondary Education supports the offering 

of tuition-free educational opportunities to persons ^n advanced - 
age categ ories on a^ space-available basis . The Council shall 
determine the extent of any costs associated with sucf S^ion. 
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FIGURE 13 
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FI'GURE 14 
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With Respect to Wipmen 

When participation rates by sex are examined, it becomes arpparent 
that the ratios of men ta women in the three segments is largely a 
function of age. Within the traditional college age groups the partic- 
ipation rate among men is considerably greater than that among women. 
Beyond the traditional age groupings, however, this condition reverses 
(Figure 15), The figure varies somewhat among the thr^e segments. In , 
the case of persons bel^w age 21 years, the private colleges serve 
considerably more women than merf (men:women = 0.84), the public senior 
institutions serve about equal numbers of men and women (men:in*omen = 
X.Ol), and the community col legits serve more men than women (men:wome!f » 
1.13). i ' ^ 

Again, when persons beyond the traditional age groups are con- 
sidered, thft patterns reverse: among "persons 22 years and older, the 
private institutionis serve more than twice as many m^n as women (men: 
women = 2,19); the public senior institutions serve consi-i^rably more 
men than women (men:'women - 1*58); and the community colleges serve more 
women than men (men:women = 0.96). 

Combining the segments, the overall ratio of men to women is 1.12; 
fo» those 21 years and under the ratio of men to women is*l.05; and 
for those 22 years and older the ratio of men to women* is 1.15. 
Participation for women is overall less than men, but the greatest 
difference occurs beyond the conventional college age. Whether by 
reason of logistics, economics, or conception, women 22 years and older 
aire under-represented within the three segments, and this effect is 
severe for the senior institutions, public and private. In view of the 
prevalence of part-time attendance among older students in the community 
colleges, the participation in terms of full-time equivalents may be 
even more unbalanced than the headcount data show. 

It is arguable that there are. valid reasons for the lower partic- 
ipation of women (childbearing for example), ljut the burden of proof 
that this condition represents acceptable public policy rests on those ^ 
who would rationalise it. The differences between the segments suggests 
some hypotheses: 

a. Women over 22 years old are under-represented at the private institutions 
for economic reasons. ^ 

b. Women over 22 years old are under-represented at the public senior 
institutions for logistic and programmatic reasons. 

c. The relative balance that exists in the community colleges results 
from the logistic and economic accessibility of their programs. 

/ ' . ..'.'* 

d. The imbalance in participation within the senior institutions is 
indicative of a lack of presence of women in graduate programs ^ 
(i.e., the disparity becomes particularly pronounced at about the 
age students complete their baccalaureate degrees— this suggests 
that many men continue directly into graduate school while women 
enter the employment market). 
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FIGURE 15 • 

RATIOS OF MEN TO WOHEN^ 
FOR SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
PUBLIC. PRIVATE, AND COMMUNITY COLLEGE INSTITUTIONS 
Fall . 1974 

RATIO* OF 

, MEN TO WOMEN 




<18 T8 T9 20"^Ti 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 'z9 23U 

AGE ■ , 
PUBLIC; — • — PRIVATE- COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

♦e.g.". At point 1.5, there are one and one-half as many men enrolled as women. 
Source: OPP&FM, Higher Education Enrollment Projection Report. 
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The qiiestion of participation of women is unresolved, but it has 
significant implications for governmental affirmative action programs: 
if women lack the educational credentials for management positions they 
will remain under-represented in the upper employment echelons. The 
problem offers an important prototype for other questions of affirmative 
action, since confounding variances are largely controllable for this 
group. For these reasons, the participation of women in higher educa- 
^tion needs to be carefully studied and policy recommendations developed 
and implemented. 

■ • ■ ' *- ■■ 

87 . The. Council for Postsecondary Education will undertake an analysis 
of the participation rates of females in postsecondary education 

during the 1975-77 biennium . To assist in^ this study , the Council . . 
wi 1 1 empan el a^ task force consisting of / representatives of post- 
secondary " institutions and the general public . The objective will 
be the development of"^policy recommend ations to tfie Governor , the 
legislature , and the institutions . 

^^ With Respect to Ethnic fto'norities 

There are no general ly. acceptable indicators of "Sufficient" participation 
among various Social groupings. Perhaps a useful guide is the presence 
of participahts in postsecondary education tn comparison with the portion 
the group comprises within the population. If this index is applied to 
members of minority ethnic groupings it becomes apparent that except for 
American Indians and persons with Spanish surnames, the state is not 
doing badly, at least at the undergraduate level. Table 5 indicates 
that undergraduate Blacks and Asian Americans are represented in all 
higher education segments in greater proportion than their respective 
ethnic groups represent in the population 3t large. This is not the 
„ case with American Indians or persons bearing Spanish surnames. American 
^ Indians are proportionately under-represented in the private colleges 
and universities generally and at the graduate level in the public 
institutions.. In every segment and at both educational levels, Spanish- 
surnamed persons are proportionately under-represented. 

These figures indicate that while some progress has been made, at 
least with respect to some ethnic gt^oupings, there is much left to be 
^done, especially with regard to American Indians and Spanish-surnamed 
* persons. Once again it \s apparent that if the state*s affirmative 
action progVams in employment are to succeed, the colleges and universities 
of Washington wil 1 have to provide the educational preparation members 
of ethnic minority groups need to compete effectively for the mid- , 
and upper-management positions. 

88. The Council for Postsecondary Education requests the colleges and 
universities to [ re-examine and intensify their efforts to attract 
and retain studeWs from ethnic minority groups . Particular 
attention should ^be directed to graduate programs and to programs 
designed to attract American Indians and p ersons with^ Spanish 
surnames . The Council further requests that these institutions 
inform ijt of the steps taken and the progress they have made prior 
to June , 1977. 
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With Respect to Nonresidents 



Nonresident enrollmiBnts have generally declined in this state since 
1970. In the public colleges eind universities, they dropped from 12.4 
percent in 1970 to 8.4 percent in 1974. In the community colleges there 
has been a slight increase during the past 2 years, from 2;3 percent to 
2.4 percent of total enrollments. A similar slight increase was ex- 
perienced by the private colleges and universities, from 38.0 to 38.3 
percent. 

In 1971 a statute wa^ enacted by the legislature to. clarify determina 
tion of residency for tuition and fee purposes. The enactment of t.his 
statute corresponds with the general declines in nonresident enrollment, 
suggesting that some students previously classified as nonresidents 
changed their status, and that others elected not to enroll 'in Wash- 
ington institutions because of costs. , \ 

The Council believes that the presence of nonresidents in Wash- 
ington institutions is a contributing factor to the overall-quality of 
the educational experiences of all students; At the same time it believes 
there is no immediate cause for concern in the recent declines in non- 
residents in these institutions. 

Rather than a general policy aimed at the attraction of nonresi- 
dents to Washington institutions, perhaps through a reduction in non- 
resident fees, the Council believes that the waiver or reduction of 
nonresident fees should be on -a selective basis as part of programmatic 
or general reciprocity agreements with surrounding states and Canadian 
provinces. Recommendations addressing this possibility are presented 
elsewhere in this report. 

With Respect to County of Origin 

The participation rates of residents^ of Washington indicate a 
correlation between proximity of an institution and place of residence. 
The Council for Postsecondary Education, in cooperation with the State 
Board for Community College Education and the various institutions, 
reviewed these patterns for the fall, 1970 term. While the results are 
now dated, the patterns that were revealed are important. 

The rank brd^er of counties by rate of enrollment (Table 6) may be 
compared to distribution of county population by institution (Table 7). 
Lincoln County, the county with the highest participation rate in the 
state, 7.75 perpent, is within the geographically accessible range of ^ 
Spokane County and the institutions located therein. 'Ferry County, with 
the lowest participation rate in the state, 1.83, is not geographically 
accessible to either two- or four-year institutions . 

The data suggest that students who must remove themselves tp a city 
with an institution of higher learning tend to enroll directly i^ntd 
senior institutions, even though a community college may be located in 
the city. If a community college is located close to home, students 
tend to take advantage of it. 
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RANK ORDER OF COUNTIES " 
BY PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ENROLLED ' 
IN TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 
; 1970 



County 


Population 


Enrol Iment 


i Enrol h 


Lfncoin 


9,572 


742 


7.75 


Benton 


67,540 


4,353 


6.45 


Wa-fla Wal la 


42,176 


2,678 


6.35 


KrtsJap 


\ 101,732 


6,093 


5.99 


Skagit 


52,381 


3,107 


5.93 


Pend Orel 1 le 


' \^ 6,025 ' 


350 


5.81 


Franklin 


/ '?5,8I6 


1,492 


5.78 


Whitman 


■ 3j^,900 


2,188 


5.77 


Srays Harbor ^ 


59,553 


3,382 


. 5.66 


Pacific 


15,796 


8l8 


•5.18 


Garf ie^ld 


2,911 


146 


51^02 


Clal lam 


34,770 


1,718 


4.94 


Cowlitz ^ 


68,616 


. 3,377 


4. '92 


King 


1 ,156,633 


56,831 


4.91 


Chelan-lDouglas 


53,142 


2,708 


4.66 


Lewis 


45;467 


2,087 


4.59 


Spokane 


287,487 


13,134 ' 


4w57 


Snohomish 


265,236 


i 1,734 


4.42 


Clark 


. \ 128,454 


5,365 


4J8^ 


Island 


27,01 1 


1,124 


4.16 


Thurston 


76,894 




4.02 


Pierce 


411,027 


' I6,29LI 


3.96 


Gr^nt 


4I,88( 


1,631 


3.89 



TABLE 6 cont. 

RANK ORDER OF COUNTIES 
BY PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION ENROLLED 

I?^ TWO- AND FOUR-YEAR, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

nmu County Populatton Enrol Imentc i Enrolled 

25 Adams 12,014 454 "^3.78 

26 Vakf/na 144.971 5,457 3.76 
21 Columbia 4,459 167 3.76 

28 Stevens 17,405 609 3,50 

29 Mason 20,918 721 3,45 
m Whatcom aU950 . 2,658 3.24 
3fi Waf^klakum 3^592 !I4 

^2 Jefferson I0,66i 336 3.15 

3S Kittitaa 25,039 682 2.72 

54 Okafiogan 25,867 689 2.66 

55 ^tlfck^tat 12,138 283 2.33 
% Joan 3,856 88 2.28 
SI ' Skmdnla 5,84,5 117 2.00 * 
18 Aootisn J 3,799 262 1.90. 
5§ ^err^ 3,655 . 67 . 1.83 



3,409,169 157,142 A.6\% 
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.Enrollment figures are also high for geographically accessible 
four-year institutions. In this case, however, students are twice 
as likely to erxroll in public universities as state colleges. The 
possible explanation may be the broader prorgram offerings availatble 
at the universities {a more recent factor, which would not influence 
the percentages reported on the preceding tables, is the comparatively 
limited tuition differential between the state colleges and univer- 
sities; the additional cost of attending a university is a relatively 
marginal consideration ^because of this). Students are approximately 
{five times^ as likely to enroll in a public senior institution as a 
'private college or university and about twelve times as likely to 
enroll in a public institution (two-year and four-year) as a private 
institution. Lending further substance to the pr-esumption that 
distance is a Critical determinant of institutional choice, with 
one exception (San Juan County) the participation fractions in private 
colleges and un1ver5lties are highest for those counties that either 
contain or are in close proximity to a private college or university 
(Asotin, Columbia, King, Mason, Pend Oreille, Pierce, Spokane, Stevens, 
Thurston, and Walla Walla). The highest partfeipation fractions in 
private institutions are In those counties where the pr,1vate college 
or university is located, and where a public senior institution is 
lacking; . ' . ^ . 

The data on counties of origin generally indicate that in the 
case of small private colleges and community colleges, students prefer 
the closest accessible inrs^itution, located either in the. county of 
residence or in an IrnmeJ^iately adjacent .county-.- ' 

Similar findlng^s emerge when the data are turned around and 
examined from the perspective of enrollment origins.. In the case of 
the public senior institutions, Washington State University appears 
to have the broadest representation of students from the state. It 
draws students from distant Jocalities in more significant numbers 
than any other Washington public institution. Nearly 35 percent of 
its enrollment is from Snohomish, King, and Pierce Counties, and a 
little more than 5Q percent comes from domiciles west of the Cascades. 
SWghtly more than 13 percent is drawn from Spokane County. On the 
basis of tMese patterns it is evident, that WStf relates, to a statewide 
rather than a local educational service area. 

Nearly 83 percent of the students attending the University , of 
Washington emanate from King, Pierce, and Snolfomish Counties, the 
three counties comprising the Seattle metropolitan area. Ninety 
percent of its students are from counties forming, a tier located west 
of/the Cascades and east of the Olympics, a tier comprising the most 
densely populated area of the state. In 1972, less than 1,00(1 students 
came from Spokane County, on the eastern side of the state, and 66 
pefcent were from King County alone. ' ^ - 
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The student residency patterns of the state-^ colleges are fairly " 
cohesive. CentraV Washington S^tate College^draw? a large percentage of 
its enrollments from King, Pierce, .^ind- Snohomish Counties (4i percent). 
An a4ditional 28, percent emanate from Chelan, Kittitas, 'Yakima, Bentpn, 
Klickitat, and Grant Counties. Together these centrally located counties 
(which include King County) contribute approximately 70 percent of 
Central' s students. 

With respect to Eastern Washington State College, Spokane County, 
the county of its location, provides nearly 62 percent of "the schooTs 
students. Seventy percent are from residences in Spokane, Pend Oreille, 
Stevens, Lincoln, Adams, lind Whitman Counties^ 

Seventy-five percent of Western Washington State College's students 
emanate from Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish, King ^and Pierce Counties, all 
located on a tier west of the Cascadesi The Evergreen State College's 
students are drawn extensively from Kirtg, Pierce, arjjl Thurston Counties, 
and to a lesser extent, from. Kitsap and Mason Counties. 

For the state colleges, in particular, enrollment declines with 
increasing^<li stance from the college, arid distance cbecomes a mvjor 
determinant of enrollment decisions. 

As with the four-year public institutions in Washington, but 
perhaps event more so, strong^correlations between institutional loca- 
tions and trie origins of students exis^ for all of the community colleges 
These indicat^that students In each institution emanate from localities 
in proximity to the Institution, and this holds *true in each case. 
Taking the community colleges individually, and^looking at fall, 1970 
enrollment figures, the .following percentages apply: 

Court;* of 



ConiiiJincy College _ 
Betlevue Conwunity Tollege . 
Big Bend Community College 
Central la College 
' Clark College 
Columbia Basin College 
Everett/Edmonds ^ 

Fort Steilacoom ^ ' ^ 

Grays Harbor College 

Green River Community College 

Highllne Conmunity College 

Lower Columbia College 

Olympic College 

Peninsula 

Seattle Community Colleges 
Shoreline 

Skagit Valley - . 

Spokane Falls/Spokane Community College 

Tacom Cownuhity College 

Malta Walla Community College 

Wena tehee Valley College 

YakiM Valley College- 



Student Orinin 

King'Coanty^^ . 98.4% 

Grant 70 ;i 

Thurston/Lewis 92,7 

Clark 94\2 

Benton 70.6 

Snohomish 83.9 

Pierce 93.4 

Grays Harbor 80,8 

X4ng 82.1 

King .94.0 

Cowlitz 94.0 

Kitsap 87.2 

Clallam §2.7 

King 90,4 

King 86.8 

Skagit/Island 78.7 

Spokane 70.7 

Pierce 94.5 

Walla U<iira 90.2 

Chelan 79.9 

Yakima B4.4 
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Except for Whitman College, the same phenomenon Is apparent among 
the private colleges and universities. * Using the same data base, th<i? 
following percentages of enrollments -^emanate from4;he county of, the 
Institution's locatfon for the private colleges and universities: 

County of . ' 

College or University - ^tudent Orlqiw 

Port Wright College Spokane County 77.7% 

. Gonzaga University Spokane 63.3 

Pacific Lutheran University Pierce - 54.2 
St. Martin's College . lliurstoB 49.4" 

Seattle Pacific . King 67.6 

Seattle University King 76.1 

University of Puget Sound Pierce 57.0 

' Walla Walla Co/llege WalJa Walla ' 54.1 

Whitman Collegfe Walla Walla 20.2 

Whitworth-. Col lege ' Spokane 75.2 

These patterns have obv|ous implications for th^ identification of 
Institutional r'oles and missions for the colleges and universities of 
this state; For the moment, however, it is sufficient to note that the 
distribution of the tota^ institutional structure, public and private, 
across the State of Washington is impressive: there is virtually no 
population cenfter af substantial size that is outside commuting distance 
to some institution of»higher learning. When the vocational-technical 
institutes and the proprietary schools are considered, the picture 
becomes still mora "impyessive,. 

The state has gone as f^^ as" prudence warrants in- the establishment 
of conventional primary,* campuses as a "means tp increase participation in 
higher leeyrning. While it is evident that geographical access 4s an 
impediment to residents of some slightly-populated areas, there are 
other mechanisms, agreements witli surrounding jurisdictions and the^ 
prov^ision of off-qampus educational programs in enlisting structures, 
through which such residual needs can be met. 
1 

89. The Councj^l for Postsecondary Education recomff^ends the creation of 
no additional conventional college or university primary campuses 
_1 n Washington d uring this planning cycle > 

Access can be impeded factors comparable to geography even 
when institutions are located nearby* For example, although Seattle 
is directly served by^a number of communitiy colleges and three senior, 
institutions, only one" of the senior institutions is a public facility. 
The population mass of Seattle is so great that several a^jthorities 
have recommended the creation of additional public senior Institutions 
in the area (e.g.. College Entrance Examination Board and the Carnegie 
Commission). The continuing demand for entrance to the University of 
Washington is great, and the establishment of enrollment ceilings by 
that institution has served to intensify the pressures. 
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A second area of concern is the Tri-Cities,'-a population center 
with two private colleges and one community college, -but no senior 
instttutiDn* TrirClties residents have direct access to some state 
supported graduate education opportunities through the Joint Center for 
Graduate -Studies located there. 

In both areas, Seattle and the Tri-Cities. however, there dre- 
lacunae in upper-division program opportunities, and in the Seattle*>area 
therejs a general gap in graduate program opportunities for residents 
unable to pay private instltutlori tuitions. ' 

Much of the direction of future state policy in resolving these 
problems is dependent upon the development of programs to facilitate ^ 
access to private colleges and universities, and these programs, in 
turn, are largely dependent upon the adoption of a Constitutional 
amendment rendering 3uch arrangements permissibTe. Should this not 
prove possible, or perhaps as an adjunct to programs utilizing private 
college and university offerings extensively, two approaches can be 
considered. The first of these is the devjelopment of a Seattle Under-, 
graduate 'Center, patterned after the Joint Center for Graduate 5tudies 
model, developed through an interinst4tutiOnal consortium and offered in 
an existing facility^ e.g.. North Seattle Community Cpllege. Such a 
consortium would be comprised of institutions serving Seattle either 
directly or indirectly (WWSC. CWSC, TESC, and the UW) and the Seattle 
cownunity colleges. The second concerns the Tri-Cities area, and it- 
involves the offering of upper-division programs in the Joint Center. 

90 The Council for Postsecondary Education will review, needs for 

adlitTonaTljpper-divislon end graduate educational opportunities i_£ 
the Seattle and Tri-Cities areas . in the context of determining the 
efficacy of consortium arrangements to fulfill these needs and 
gifiver its findings and recommendations prior to January 1, 1978. 

2. Admissions 

r> . ' ■ . 

With> Respect to State-Level Admissions Policy 

J. 

• Although the colleges and universities of this state are geographically 
distributed, with a public or private institution in virtually every 
major population center, variations in types of institutions (public, 
private, two-year, four-year, doctoral and non-doctoral granting, etc.)i 
are such that geographic dispersion alone does not resolve all problems 
of access. These conditions stimulate interest in the development of 
policies that would affect student distributioni admissions policies and j 
state enrollment standards are two approaches often considered. 
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California is probaoly the most-frequently referenced western state 
when dis.cussions on systemwide enrollment policies are held. In 
California, under a policy instituted 15. years ago, the top 12 1/2 
percent of the high school graduating class may be considered for 
admission to the universities and the top 33 1/3 percent may be admitted 
to the state colleges; any -etude nt may enter the junior colleges. 
Problems experienced "with the system in California suggest that such 
an approach may not be\appli cable in other areas/ While ttie system • 
has not been abandonecf there, standards are under review, and modifica- 
tions" are being considered. , 

.In Washington, admissfons criteria are not employed in such a 
manner as to control distribution. With the exception of the Com- 
munity College Act, Which requires ^the maintenance of open admissions 
policies in those institutions (and which, thereby, may 'be considered 
state policy on the general subject), the determination of admissions 
requirements is an institutional concern. To the extent that student 
distr::,ibution is a goal, tuition and fee structures, institutional 
locations, and program authorizations, operating in concert, are the 
devices utilized to that end. While some refinements ^to these tobls 
may be in order, th^ Council ,does not believe a system of stratified 
admissions poji.cies is desirable in Washington. 

At the same time, institutional admissions policies can have 
a serious impact on state educational policy. Specifically, the impact^ 
of institutional and programmatic admission criteria as they, affect 
noit only curriculum structures in l)Oth secondary and postsecondary 
sector, but also access to specialized program offerings, are of present 
concern in the state. ' y 

In recognition of the importance of, this subject in its fiVial* 
report, the Temporary Advisory Committee on^ Public Higher 'Education, 
the precursor of the-Council for Postsecondary Education, identified 
admissions and transfer policies as one. of the issues plaguing the 
State's higher educational system^ In recommending the creation of 
the Council, TACPHE stated that its duties shouTd include the study 
of admission and transfer policies. This recommendation was accepted 
by the legislature and carried forward in the enabling legislation 
creating the Council. 

91 . The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that state - . 
wide admissions criteria not be utilized as a means to a^ 
stratified postsecondary educational structure in Washington . 
However , a_ general study of admissions criteria is needed . The 
Council requests the assistance of the colleges and universities 
in the conduct of a^ study during the 1975-77 biennium . 

With Respect to Admission Prerequisites : ^' 

^ When making its recommendation, TACPHE was concerned about the 
impact of admissions policies on high 'Schools and community colleges 
in the state. Admissions criteria are presently used by the institu- 
tions to match student abilities to perceived institutional roles 



and missions, in doing so an institution through its; admissions require 
merits can have an important effect on the types of colt^rses high school 
students must take to ensure their educational options\win be maximized 
when they graduate. This may also limit the number of courses a 
student is able to take for exploration or "rounding" purposes. The 
community college student deciding to continue education ait a senior 
institution also may be affected by a requirement in th,e senior institu- 
tion that specific high school courses^ be taken before transfer is 
possible. While it is recognized that -performance in basic skill, areas 
provides an indication of a student's ability to succeed in a^enior 
institution, there is a need for these institutions tb review ttjeir 
admissions requirements to minimize reliance on acqomplishments 
specific high school courses as indicators of a 'student's ability\to 
benefit from the college experience. Although the two- and four- 
year sectors have worked to develop transfer arrangements, it appeal 
that high school course work has not been adequately Incorporated 
into the deliberations. - 

'92. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that colleges 
and universities re-examine their admissions requirements with 
the objecti ve of reducing reliance upon specialized high scbool 
- courses as indicators of student abi lity w basic skTTVargas . 
, The Council requests that thU review occur durind^he^l 975-77 
biennium and that it be aL^rised of the results pfrior to dune, 
1978 . ' ^ " ~ — ~^ , T ~^ 

Wi th Respect to Progrim Admission Requirements , . 

A related matter concerns prerequisites for and admission to 
specific degree programs. This may be a problem for students already 
enrolled in the institution, but its greater impact is felt among the 
stud'ents in comnunity colleges who will subsequently transfer to the . 
senior institution with the intention of directly entering the program 
in their junior year. Where specific program prerequisites exist, 
they should be well-publicized both in the college catalog and through 
brochures and other informational material. As changes occur informa- 
tion on them should be disseminated as rapidly, as possible. ' ' 

93. Institutional bulletins should identify program Admissions 
^ standards clearly and In detail . Informational brochures 
and - announcements describing program offerings should identify 
specific program admission requirements . 

With Respect to Enrolfment Ceilings ! 

The pressures for entrance to the University of Washington, coupled 
with a concern that if they were unchecked the University would ul- 
timately become, a "Mega vers ity," the associated limitations on Its 
capability for physical expansion, its desire to maintain program 
quality, and the need ^o encourage students to consider other injsti- 
tutions when making their. decision to attend colleges, have led to 
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the intfidsitioa of an enrollment celling of 34,000 students by that 
institution. More recently there has been a growing interest in the 
imposition* of an enrollment ceiling on Washington State University. 
However, before further steps in this direction are taken, the results 
of the enrollment ceiling on the University of Washington need to ba 
more clearly understood. ^ 

No definitive analysis of the results of the UW's ceiling has been 
accomplished r but there are fragments of informa^tion that suggest some 
of its effects. With respect to the ceiling'-^ impact on the dispersion 
..of students, the prima,ry beneficiaries appear to have been Washington 
State University and the community colleges. A Council for Postsecond- 
ary Education survev of qualified "turnaways" from the UW indicated that 
these students prefVred Washington State University as their first 
alternative, the community colleges as their second, and the state 
colleges as their third. ' ^ ^ 

The enrollment ceiling on the UW appears to have little discernible 
impact on the state .colleges, suggesting the possibility that many ' 
students are uninformed about the diversity of programs available In 
these ^institutions (or, as some representatives of the state colleges 
sugges*t, the tuition costs of. these inartixu^^ons are too close to the 
university level and too far from the community collen?* :;:ve'/. Sup- 
porting this, a study done in Canada suggests that beyond identification 
of a first choice institution, high school graduates as potential college 
'students do not have sufficient information about educational oppor- 
tunities and institutional characteristics extant elsewhere in the s'tate 
to adequately develop second and third institutional choices; further- 
more^ oftentimes students do not think^beyond the selection of their 
. first Choice institution and therefore, upon rejection, institutional 
choice becomes one of convenience. 

It ^eems likely that the enrollment ceiling will have a positive 
effect on .the maintenance of high quality programs. With greater 
pressure for admission than it can accommodate, the UW has been forced 
to become highly selective in its admissions process (de jure Admissions 
critera at the public senior institutions are designed to ensure that 
students can meet minimal work standarcis, e.g^, those institutions 
require a 2.00 to 2.50 GPA of entering students; however, there is also 
a de facto process operative as the decision to extend admission to 
qualified students is made). It is axiomatic that the quality of an 
institution is determined to a considerable extent by the abilities of 
■ those it admits and retains as students. If nothing else., because it is 

a question of supply and demand, with admissions criteria assuming the 
c^functlon of a filter, the general abilities of students admitted to the 
llnive^rsity of Washington are likely to be high. Again, this portends 
well for the high level of the institution's prestige. ^ 

Problems for the UW*s service role as the only public senior / 
institution in the Seattle area appear to relate to thp enrollment / 
ceiling. For example, in 1967 the evening school was combined withf the 
day program. Prior to that time enrollments, fees, credits, and stwff 
were separate. The change was a desiralble one until enrollment \ 
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limits were imposed. With the celling, non-mitriculated and avoca- 
tional-interest students began to assume a low priority* Evening 
offerings have become overflow courses for the expanded day progralns. 
As a consequence, the enrollment of part-time, non-degree seeking 
students attending evening school has become severely limited; currently 
only about 500 non-matriculatiog students are admitted each quarter. 
This leaves the Seattle ^re^^ without a comprehensive evening program in 
a public sereior institi^tion. the impact of which is most severly mani- 
fested upon employed persons seeking non-degree educational opportunities 
in the evening. . 

The question of admi<|sions for students residing in the Seattle 
metropolitan area to the day programs, as full-tim^ matriculated stu- 
dents, was mentioned earlier in this report In the context of the rec- 
ommendation for consideration of a joint undergraduate ^center In Seattle. 
The point here is that there are far more students In this area than the 
UW, again, the only senior public institution In the region, can accommo- 
date. Private colleges and universities accept some, but the required 
cost of attending those institutions .is prohibitive for others. While 
the enrollment ceiling is a result of this condition, as an effort to 
check the extreme growth that' would otherwise be experienced by the UW, 
it is nonetheless likely that many residents who desire and could benefit 
from a baccalaureate or higher educational experience find their access 
thwarted. ' 

Finally, even among students who gain access to the UW, problems 
maybe encountered as they complete their general educational require^- 
ments and seek addmission to a program In the sophomore or junior 
years. Competition for entrance to some programs is keen, and there are 
enrolled students each year who find themselves unable to gain entrance 
to the program of their preference. In such cases they either must 
select another program or drop out of the University of Washington and 
enroll elsewhere. The problem for the UW in its internal resource 
allocations is immense, and reallocations simply cannot keep pace with 
student interests. 

The Council isT not prepared to recommend that the enrollment 
ceiling be broken at the UW; but it does believe that it should be re- 
examined in the context of the educational needs of the Seattle com- 
munity. It.^lso believes that additional steps can be taken by the 
.state to relieve some of the pressures on the UW. Most of these are 
discussed elsewhere in this report, but in brief surnnary here they 
include the following: , 

—The provision of additional educational options in the Seattle 
area through an off-campus consortium of state and private 
colleges and ^universities. 

> ^—Greater utilization of the educational resources of the private 
colleges and universities in the Seattle area (perhaps through 
contractual involvement in the above-mentioned consortium). 
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—Improving the recognition and prestige of the state colleges 
to enhance thefr general attractiveness to Seattle arfea residents. 
(Related to thi«, achieving a greater pricing rqargin between the 
tuitions of the state colleges and the state universities.) 

A suggestion not incorporated elsewhere in this report centers 
on a request to the UW to make its facilities available for the^ex-. 
pansion of evening offerings in the Seattle area. In this regard, 
support and funding for evening offerings in this category could U)e^ 
established in such a manner as to exclude the student count from the 
UW's enrollment limitation. The concept also could entail joint 
utilization of these facilities and other institutions servifig the 
Seattle area. 

BecaiJse of the lack. of a definitive analysis of the effects 
of the UW's enrollment ceiling on the educational policies of tfie 
state, the Council is not prepared to recommend the establishment of 
an enrollment ceiling at Washington State University. The desirability 
and need for such a telling, however, should be a major consideration 
in the review of the impact of the calling at the UW. Finally, to 
better understand the disti^ibution of students throughout the state 
the Council will periodically assemble and report information on 
institutional enrollments and available spaces. * 

94. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that an ^ 
analysis of the effects of the enrollment ceiling , Institutional 
and programmatic , of the University of Washington be undertaken , 
ft will instruct the staff to work cTosely with the University 
In the preparation of a report on this subject , the completion 
date or which Sho,u1d be no later than January J^, 1977 . 

95 . The Council recommends that study of the utilization of facilities 
of the University of Washington to support evening ' programs in ^ 
Seattle be undertaken . Thus , jjt reguests the University to 

^ review the evening. use of its. facilities and provide recommendations 
pertaining to the possfbTlity of joint use of facilities by the 
University and other institutions serving the Seattle area . The 
Council reguests jy^a^ sucjh a st^ recommendations and 
analysis of fiscal impact be transmitted to it prior to July , 



96. The Council for Postsecondary Education will periodically 

assemble and report information to^ the Governor and Legislature 
on public institutions' enrol Imenti. and available spaces . 

57- The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends against the 

establishment of an enrollment ceilii^n~a^t Washington State University 
pending assessment of the size and effects of a. ceiling on stgitewide 
postspcondary educational needs , rt will instruct the stafT-fo 
work closely with WSU the preparation of a report on this / 
subject , the Completion date of which should be no later than 
January J[, 1977 . ^ 
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With Respect to Coninunity Gollege Access 



Comnunity colleges represent "'the primary public postsecondary , 
instrumentality for the achievement of open access. By law, the t 
State Board for Cpmmunity College 'Education is required, to ensure 
that: 

(E)ach community college district shall maintain an open door 
policy V' to the end that no student will be denied admission 
because of the location of . ..residence or because of...educa-. 
tional background or ability; that insofar as is practicable... 
curriculum offerings will be provided to meet the educational 
and training needs of the community generally and the stu.dents 
thereof; and that all students', regardless of their differing 
courses of study, will be considered, known, and recognized 
equally as members of the student body... 

Because of the statutory mandate, admission requirements of the 
individual community colleges, differ little from district" to district. 
If there are distinctions, they appear to be along the lines of rela- 
tive emphasis. All of the institutions accfept applicants who are high 
school graduates or 18 years or older. 

While virtually all of the community colleges express concurrence 
with the open-door principle specified by law, there are admonitions 
that all. who are eligible may not be able to get into" particular pro- 
grams because of space and other limitations. Thus, many college 
catalogs encourage students to apply dyring the late-winter early-* 
spring months for the following fall, and some indicate that program 
admission is on a first-come, fir^t-served basis. Early application 
for various vocational programs is also stipulated by some of the 
institutions, and there are instances in which particular examinations 
for admission to such programs are required. At the same time, it 
is recognized that enrollment limitations, particularly in vocational 
program areas,^may be necessary to avoid training excessive numbers 
\ of students for occupations in which employment* prospects are dim. 
\Enrollment limitations, in this context, are legitimate, if they are, 
based upon accurate information that is regularly received and up- 
dated. 

\ It is. the Council's view that problems remain, and procedures 
for their resolution will have to be*develqped. However, the institu- 
tional\ppen-door nature of the community colleges^ the availability 
of the (College services to persons over age 18, regardless of their 
qualifications, should be protected. Pressures for admission should 
not be allowed to engender selective procedures and restrictive 
admissions requirements.^ While the open door may have to close 
temporarily at some institutions as enrollment capacity is attained* 
the selection process must not be based on student qualifications. 
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9S T|\e eouncij. 2SSi§§£S5^§£l E4ucati\on H supportive of the 
^i^Mlfei^^k^^^ in the 

cg|SupVfv £0 lieges and bgj j e ves^ that the Intrndurtion of restrictive 
l^jIX^SyiVi^l '^^^ ?;g9ldX?JilOM €°if^l, adversely affect the 

il4lE*3r£PjT To fipitsecondary "'educa 1 1 ana \ 

^bsmmbiMs.?".*^' 

!l^e Coumc^l for Pastsecof^dary f.ducation is directed by statute to 
T^tydi^ le^^l^; of fees and cFjarges to students and when necessary to make 
reco(rr;endat?eRs to the legislature, the Governor, and the institutions. 
T^iUion asid fee poHcies for the state's public Institutions have been 
Qiit^mt^ely debated for the past several years. The tnost recent series 
of e*:€-niaofjes on the Gybjfit began in 1971 when the state, then in the 
qr'tp<^, €}f m ecommc crisis, concluded it was necessary to increase fees 
lu writer to retain a ii^jh quality program of higher education. At the 
haze trn^t the Soveroor, tJ5e legislature, and the Council reaffirmed a 
ilMSsc CCTUjtent t^at has been a long-standing feature of Washington 
pastsecendary edacation: the desirability of open access and increased 
fmam^iil dM to ensure that Washington residents can pursue postsecondary 
eteat'ie^al opp^rttinities wUhout undue barriers created by economic 
C?rc:a:^Sta!race. 

hi ^ncu^^^j'mg th& question of v*h© should pay for postsecondary 
edui€atK^?5» due Acafey for EdycationaK Development, in its -1972 report 

-• "'r !!?iianf."n^'i^-"ro5toee0jiidary HdiJicatio?i»" concluded: " 

Clearly tl^.ere are societal benefits for which society should pay; 
tmr(} <2rc berjcfUS to participating individuals for which they 
nucjlit l)e expected to pay. But :there is no agreement ori how lo 
^>tri!ke a Balance, Althoygh cost-benefit analysis dlies not provide 
iiiiVwHlr^ easy answers, it does hlahlioht th^ major option open to 
•^ecistGs^-n:3kers: determlsiation of how rr.uch students should pay, 
the aajerstaj^.d^ng that society pays the rest. 

tne Cnu^c^^ tor PostSGCor^dary Education favors a tuition a^^id fee 
t&Bt mul6 r^K-^mie the public benefit of postsecondary edu- 
m§ t^mreby the ^mporta^ice-of supporting it through operating 
ap£:)r3)pri!at^0!n!S. At inv ^^iq tme^ it recognizes tnat the individual is • 
-a furiar bmcf^c'iuT^ of an education, and it belieVas the postsecondary 

t-ise^BCi pay d reasor^able share of the costs rcnuircd tf) provide ■ 
e^s'e edpjc^i^^tiiGnrjil opport^ir^Uy. Accordingly, the Council endorses* the 
qpneral Qi:9ratr,aq policy of a mmd system of postsecondary education 
Un^}fr)^:o^ n^n^olvmcj &3t^i state operating appropriations and student fees. 
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In its 1971 report on tuition and fee policies in the publically- 
supported institutions, the Council concurred with the a'dvisability 
of continuing to maintain tuition and fee levels at the lowest possible 
point. It also recognized that fees should be set at levels sufficient 
to maintain a high quality educational program of public postsecondary 
education in Washington. Finding the appropriate balance between these 
two positions would be difficult in the best of times. But in recent 
yea-s, inflation has driven upward the costs of postsecondary educa- 
tional resources, including faculty salaries, supplies, equipment, 
library materials, and general operating costs. This has led to a 
situation in which the portion of educational, costs borne by students 
has diminished. 

Washington has no public policy concerning the portion of total 
educational costs that should be borne by students. The present 
estimate is that tuition and fees comprise about 19 percent of pro- 
gram costs in the community colleges and range upward to between 25 - 
anci 30^percent in the senior public institutions. Conversely, they 
represent about 12 percent of thje cos^ts to a student. Lacking a general 
public policy on the subject, tuition and fee recommendations must be 
tied to some particular point in the past. Recent Council recommenda- 
tions^ were for increases that would restore the relative state/student 
cost burdens of 1971. These recommendations were in part criticized 
because of the absence of a specific understanding of the shares of 
the burden to be borne by taxpayer and student. 

A general public policy on this subject is considered important. 
However, if it is to be equitable and* effective', such a policy requires 
agreement on acceptable methods of determining educational cost. Present 
indicators, tuition and fees In comparison states, unit costs, etc., 
are approximations already somewhat dated by the time of their 
collection and analysis. The development of recommendations pertain- 
ing to a public policy on tuition and fees and indentification of 
appropriate methods for measuring educational cost are considered 
items of high priority by the Council. 

99- -The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that WasiiingtQn 
continue to utilize a^ mixed system of state operating appropria- 
tions and studerjt fees in financing publ ic postsecondary education . 

1 00. During the 1975-77 blennium , the Council will develop rec ommenda- 
tions for a^ public ^ policy on the portion of costs to be borne 

by students . In the development of these recommendations it 
will seek the involvement of postsecondary educational students , 
faculty ^ administrators , and the public . The Council will make 
its recofun end atiens to the Legislature and the Governor prior 
to November , 1976 . 

101 . As_ part of this policy recommendation , the Council will seek 
agreement on appropriate methods for determining the educational 
cost base and wi 1 1 make recommendations on this matter: to the^ 
Governor and Legis lature prior to November , 1976 . 
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With Respect to Segmental Fee Policies- 



Washington has traditionally employed a system of differentiated 
fe6s by educational segment. The public universities, because x>f -their 
advanced programs, breadth of program offerings, and associated higher 
educational costs have been required iio charge higher tuition ahd fees 
to their Students than has been the case for other public iiistltutions. 
Additional differentials for programs in medic^^^e, dentistry, and 
veterinary medicine at these institutions have also been viewed as 
necessary to offset the comparatively hijgh costs of these prograifis. 

Fees for the state colleges are below those charged by the uni- 
versities. In 1971 state college fees were increased to approximately 
90 percent of the universities' undergraduate fees, the highest percentage 
in their history. 

While fees sit the state colleges traditionally have beep lower 
than those of the universities , the .relationship has fluctuated. State 
college fees represented 72 percent of the university level until 1969. 
During 'that year they dropped, because of an increase in university 
fees, to 65 percent. -The following year, however, they were increased 
to 84 percent, and the year thereafter, 1971, to 89 percent. Declin- 
ing or stabilizing enrollments and declines in transfers since 1970 
may indicate that state college fees are now too close to the univer- 
sities from a pricing standpoint. 

The tuition and fees charged by community colleges have been 
maintained at ^ow^levels because of the open door mission of these 
institutions. This policy has proved successful, and more lower- 
income students are annually served by, the community colleges than by 
the senior institutions. Convnunity college fees are currently about 
56 percent of those charged et the universities;. This figure has increased 
from the approximate 50 percent level which obtained through 1970. * 

In the case of the vorational-technical institutes, all of which 
are operated by local school districts » tuition charge$ for postsecondary 
students (YTTs serve both secondary and postsecondary students) range 
from $108 to $144 per year for full-time students in programs. These 
fees have traditionally borne a close relationship to capital construction. 
The school districts operating the institutes contend that since 
construction is supported at the local level, no fees should be charged 
for this aspect of support. 

The Council believes that the concept of a varied pricing system 
is desirable. ^However; such a varied pricing system, except in extra- 
ordinary cases where exceptionally high cost programs are involved, 
should pertain to educational segments (state university , state college, 
community college). The Council does not believe that a pricing system 
based on field of study is desirable, if for no other reason that it 
has a differential effect on the programmatic choices of high and 
low income students, thereby threatening the desirable objective , . 
of encouraging minority and low-income students into professional 
preparation programs, ihe pricing policies currently in existence in 
Washington require adjustment, particularly in the case of the state 
colleg^^s. 
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102. The Council for Postsecondary Education reconwends the continued 
util'tzatjon of a tuition and fee pricing system that differentiates 
between educational segments > As part of its^ public tuition poUcy 
determination process It will develop reconmendatlons pertaining to 
desirable margins betwe^en segments . These recommendations will be 
presented to the Governor and the Legislature prior to November , 
1976 . 

With'Respect to a Pricirfq System Differentiated by Level 

k student fee pricing system for public postsecondary, education may^ 
also be differentiated by level of instruction. Such a 'pricing systelh 
would be one b^sed on the following consideration?: 

a. Improved initial access and a recognition of greater public res- 
ponsibility to support lowered student fees at the entry level. - 

b. * Recognition of greater Individual res pons iifility at the upper- 

division through increased fees in the junior and senior years. 

c. 'Recognition that gr|duate students, should ctssume al greater share of 
the costs of their progVams through increased fees, 

d. An equitable charging system based on- the number of credits for 
which a student is enrolled. 

While there is notable- lack of agreement concerning the relative 
share of the benefits of an undergraduate education between the student 
and society, there is general agreement that individual proportion of 
benefits Increases as a stiident progresses through the system. The 
arguments which support a tuition-free elementary and secondary system 
also apply, to a lesser degree, to the entering levels of postsecondary 
education, with the single exception that attendance in one system is 
mandatory while in the other it is permissive, 

Taken as a whole, Washington's current support system favors 
studeats 1n upper-division and graduate programs. The amount and 
percentage of state subsidy increases as_ihe_stiMent progresses through ^ 
the system, at the same time, it can be argued, that students are accruing 
greater individual benefits in terms of placement level upon gr^uation. 
The risks to students of not completing a program are concentrated In 
the early years of study, with the probabiVity of no significant private* 
return for the educational Investment made. Moreover, it is at this, 
point in time that the financial adjustriTents associated with college 
attendance are most dramatic, with tuition and fee levels assuming a 
significant role in the determination whether or not to enter college. 
Variable pricing by level reduces entry cost into the system. 
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Accordingly, ^ variable-pricing system tha.t differentiates between 
lower-division, upper-division, and graduate programs, with additional 
differentia applied to those programs not currently requiring them 
(medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine) should be carefully con- 
sidered fo»^ application during the current pi anpjng cycle. 

103! Ihe, Council for Postsecondary Education will re examine, the 
^ establishment of a, fee structure that different! a tes between 
lower-division , upper-division , and graduate studies in public 
postsecondary education im Washington jji the light of experiences 
2l states ajTd Institutions which have implemented such an approach . 
The Council intends to present i report wi th recommendations 
concerning a^ graduated fee structure to the Governor and the 
Legislature prior to Ifavember , 1976 . 

With Respect to Fees for Part-Tfme Students in Public Institutions 

. The rationale for the present system of charging some students ' 
{"full-time") full fees and' others ("part-time") partial fees is based 
on an assumption that when students enroll for more than a certain 
number of credits, they are full users of instjtutional services. The ^ 
rationale behind the full-time/ part-time credit hour breaking points 
employed, however, is less easily explained. Whenever these breaking 
points are less than th^ number required for normal progress toward 
a degree, their practical effect is to penalize students registering 
for a lesser number of credits*. 

!n the CounciVs report on postsecondary education finance there 
is 2 recommendation that tuition arftl fee charges be based on a charge 
oer credit hour. The re'commendation was designed to eliminate inequities 
"in fees charged to part-time students. The Council also ^^pported 
Iciqislation Introduced in the 19/4 session which would ha^had the 
effect of increasing charges to full-time students in orderNto offsets, 
a reduction in part-time studeat fees. The bill was not passed. ^ 

At the present time, two^of the four-year public institutions 
do net charge fuTl fees until ^> student registers for ten or more hours. 
Ten hours is the usual breiftk-point between part-time and full-time fees 
in the community colleges, although several districts do not charge 
full fees until a student registers for twelve or more^hour^. As a 
preliminary step in the elimination of the inequity, senior institutions 
charging full fees to undergraduSttcs enrolled for less than ten hours 
could t^aise their break-points to this level and adjust their charge 
lj)er credit hour to part-time students by the new larger divisor A 
Similar step rould occur in community colleges utilizing break-points 
(jelow twelve hpurs, with both, segments moving to the highest break- 
point extant in each system. Such steps would at least standardize 
^he burden borne by part-time students between like Institutions. 
Beyond this* recommendations aimed at the achievement of full equity 
need to be developed. 



It is recognized that these steps would result in a loss of local 
fund Income whicr would require replacement by state appropriation in an 
amount up to $3 mi'^'^'^n each biennium at current rate schedules, Insti- 
tution^il discretion in this area is therefore constrained in the 1975-77 
biennium. ^ 

104. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends ythat the 
various boards re sponsible for estabTTshinjg the brej^king point 
between part-time and fulf-time fees^not reduce the credit hour 
level at which the break^ppint is now applieds but consider raising 
the credit hour level at which the, break-point is applied if it is 
less than ten hours at the undergraduate leveT in the four-year 
Institutions and belov? twelve hours in the c omrounity colleges . 

105. Jhe Council for Postsecondary Education wi 1 1 also request- the- 
involvement of iastitutional representatives in a^ study of alternative 
pricing approaches to achievement of equity in full-time and part- 
time student fees , with the objective of developing recommendations - 
prior to November , 1976 . 

With Respect to Testing for Credit 

Fee policies for testing for credit vary widely among Institutions. 
Sonie advocate charging at the rate' per credit hour charged to a resident 
full-time student. .Others appTy no charges to full -time students, while 
still others insist that the charge should cover only the cost/ of providing 
and administering the examination. None advocate a policy of no charges. 

The Council is interested in encouraging economically feasible 
options which will allow students to proceed through a system as rapidly 
as possible. The testing for credit option is particularly attractive 
since it relies less on the expenditure of institutiona] resources and 
more on the student's investment in preparation. It also has the capacity 
to significantly accelerate a student's progress. The Council *s view of 
appropriate charging practices, therefore, is based on the alternative 
Involving the least additional cost to the student--a charging system 
based on the cost of the examination and not on the basis of a standard 
charge per credit earned or attempted. If the resources required to 
prepare, provide", or administer the examination exceed the charge per 
credit hour, then the credit earned by the exagRination should fall into 
thej same category as any. other credit hour, and not more than the standard 
charge should be ^sessed. 

106. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that charges for 
tes ting for credit be based on the lesser of eithe r: the cost of 
the examination or the standard charge per credit hour earned or 
attempted . 




With Respect to Lab anti Course Fees : 



A subject rfeTated to the costs required for an educatfon, and to 
costs of delivery of the educational experience. Is that of lab and 
course fees. Such fees are charged to students who enroll in particular 
courses to cover all or part of the cost of materials or services unique 
to the course. These fees vary widely in incidence and amount among 
institutions--often for similar services. Moreover* they are often 
based on traditiSn or negotiation rather than'a precise calculation 
of cost differentials. In addition, many of these fees are from one 
to three dolors, creating acGOunting costs which probably exceed 
the fee itself. 

The major variation in course costs related to class size is the 
cost of the instructor. ThTs significant cost variable is not covered 
by a lab or course fee. Unless the philosophy of charging student 
fees is changed to reflect individual course pricing, there is no 
apparent justification for lab and course fees unless they cover tools 
or equipftient which have a continuing value to the student after comple- 
tion of the course, or unless they represent a pool.ed purchase of 
services (e.g., ski lift tickets, bowling charges, etcj which the ^ 
institution does not normally provide, or they represent a safeguard 
agAins^t overuse of materials or services not necessary for completion 
of the course. The present system of selective and widely varying course , 
materials fees serves to accomplish little more than the creation of 
unequal total charges to students, even among similar institutions for 
similar programs. 

1 07 • The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends the elimina- 
tion of lab and course fees unless these fees are related to 
tools or equipment which have a^ contin uing value "to the student , 
they are used for a^ pooled purchase of services the institution 
does not normal ly provide , or represent a safeguard against 
overuse of materials or services beyond a^ level deemed - necessary 
for completion of the course . * 

Student Financial Aid 

State involvement in student financial aid is currently manifest 
in six major programs: the State Need Grant Program, the State Work- 
Study Program, Tuition and'^Fee Waiver Program, Aid to Blind Students 
Program, Aid to Children of Djeceased and To'tally Disabled Veterans ^ 
Program^ and the Student Exchartige Program. The first three programs 
are based entirely on students' demonstrated inability to finance their 
postsecondary education. Two of these. State Need Grant and Work-Study _ 
Programs, are available to residents attending private and public colleges 
and vocational-technical institutes in Washington. Both are admlnistened 
jointly by the Council for Postsecondary^ Education and the institutions. 
The Tuition and Fee Waiver program is institutionally based and administered 
directly by the public colleges and universities, excluding the vocational - 
technical institutions. Jhe'Council is responsible for monitoring 
waiver distribution. ^ . . ' ' 
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The. programs of fid to Blind Students and Children of Deceased or 
Totally Disabled Veterans are designed to provide direct grant support 
as well as tuition waiters for eligible resident applicants. 

Under the Student Exchange Program, administered jointly by the 
Council. for Postsecondary Education and' the Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, students may enroll in out-of-state programs in 
optometry without pa'ying a nonresident differential fee. The three 
institutions in pregon and California which participate in this program 
agree to give preference for admission to Washington ^students supported 
under this program. 

There Js need both to evaluate current aid programs^and to design \ 
new programs if maximal Individual choice in institutional selection is 
to be realized. \ln keeping with this view* the use of individually 
written vouchers supported froip state funds may be a logical step in the 
distribution of awards to students in that it would allow students to 
redeem vouchers at any institution eligible under program guidelines. 
Ttie, necessity , then, is for 'procedures by which the administrative 
efforts of individual institutionsMn their analysis and provision of 
.financlalneed can be evaluated and the presence of equity in award 
packaging for all students assured, \ - 

In Washington, as in other states, student financial aid programs 
teod to be viewed as distinct from the learning process. The focus has 
been on providing funds to students to help cover their expenses while 
in college with little thought given to the role of financial aid in the 
total scheme of instrujctional support services available to students. 

Financial aid is a subset of a student service package that begins 
with academic advising. The design of the financial aid pacjcage shojld 
commence with a statement of the student's objective in postsecondary 
education, and it should be based on analysis^of the time required for 
. completion of the desired studies, the role of employment in' the learning 
^ process, and the student's economic condition. This requires linkage 
between the financial aid decision and the advising and, counseling 
process. Students must be advised on how to make the best use of financial 
aid, and aid packages shoulB be adjustable to reflect changes in educational 
obejclivcs and curriculum choice. 

Accountability for' the proper use of financial aid should be viewed 
fn the context'of how well the objectives of the total educational 
prociBSs are being met.* This might be measured in terms of the numbers 
of students entering n program who finish successfully, reach a given 
proficiency leveK achieve job placement, etc. The success of a financial 
V aid program should not be measured in terms. of numbers of students aided 
or total dollars awarded. While, aid should not be continued for those 
students who are not benefiting from the formal learning process, neither 
should students be deterred from reaching their educational objectives 
simply because of lack of sufficient financial resources. The balance 
necessitates a close and continuous liaison between financial assistance 
(both in terms of funding and in terms of advising on the proper use of 
funds) and the educational process itself. 




A fundamental issue in any student financial assistance policy is 
the assumplion that funding levels should be sufficient to provide means 
for all residents lacking their own financial resources tp meet reason- 
able educational goals. The'^student's purpose for taking part in the 
educational process » or the mode by which the education is acquired; 
should riot pi^eclude eligibility for financial support. Thus, students 
wish^ihg to involve themselves in an educational endeavor on a part-time 
or recurrent basis while engaged in some other activity should not be 
denied assistance because of an artificial ineligibility for financial 
aid. 

In view of .these presumptions, the following priorities and defini- 
tions should govern the design of financial aid packages; 

--Access to postsecondary education is severely 1 pi ted for 
students from disadvantaged backgrounds. The extent to which 
such persons are dependent upon the availability of student 
assistance funds is an important determinant of ttieir ability 
to participate in a postsecondary educational experience. 
Accordingly, the economically disadvantaged student should 
continue to be the focus of grant aid awards. Such grants 
should be coupled with a reasonable amount bf academically- 
related employment, to ensure a minimum accumulation of debt, ^ 
and assist in defraying educational costs. 

--When access or t:omplet1on of educational objectives is limited 
for students whose circumstances, or those of their families, 
have recently or temporarily placed them in positions of 
financial need there should be sufficient loan and academically- 
related employment opportunities to help them defray their 
educational costs. Students should be ensured of sufficient 
financial support to allow them to complete their educational 
objectives after they have begun a postsecondary educational 
program. / 

—Student selection of institution, public or private, should not 
be^ a function of differences in levels or types of financial 
support. 

—To support analysis of the financial strength of students, 
the impact and cost effectiveness of student assistance programs, 
and the deyicp tu which institutional and support services are 
assisting in the attainment of individual educational goals, an 
integrated student data storage and retrieval system should be 
developed and implemented in each institution. 



These assumptions lead to the following recommendations pertaining 
to student financial aid. ' 



108. During the 1975-7J^blennitim , the Council for Postsecondary 
Education shall cooperate with each postsecondary educational 

^ instituti on in the development of improved Information storage 
and retrievaTsystcms capable of suppTyi ng i nf ormati on to local 
administrators of financial ai^Tprograms , fiscal reports , and 
analyses for planning purposes > in this effort the Council 
will consuTt t and seek the approval of, the. State Data Processing 
Authority , . ? • 

109. The Council for Postsecondary Education endorses the current 
national effort to implement a, common application procedure 

for ail students applying ^or financial assistance" ! The Council 
recommends that such common procedures and instruments be insti- 
tuted in Washington as rapidly as posFiFfe and no later than ' 
the onset of the 1977-78 academic year .-^ 

110. The Council also endorses current national efforts to establish 
1 oommon system for determination of relative financial strengths 
of students or students' families . The Council recommends that 
such common procedures and instruments be instituted iri Washington 

' M. rSfilUX 11 possible upon completion of these national efforts . 

111. Concurrent with federal policy , the Council recommends the 
establishment of annual studejryt budgets to ensure timely reflection 

' J fif. costs and uniformity of treatment . . 

112. The Council for Postsecondary Education requests the participation 
.of institutional representatives on a study committee to design 

policy g uidelines for financial aid packages that wi 1 1 , consistent 
wi th federal statutes and guidelines , permit maximization of 
individual choice in institutional selection . Consideration 
should be given to providing vouchers redeemable from state 
funds and usable at any. eligible institution . The stuHy 
committee should be charged with completing an initial design 
for subsequent general review prior to September , 1977 . 

113. 'In. recognition of the need for an interim statewide system for 
assessing aggregate student financial needs , the Council shall , 
in concert with the United States Office of Education , review 
annua l institutional reports showing past and projected student 
financial needs ^ 

114. The Council for Postsecondary Education reaffirms Its commi tment 
to securing legislative support and funding for a diversity of 
student assistance programs , including grant , work , and loan 
programs . 

J 15. <The Council for P ostsecondary Education 1^ supportive of Constitutional 
amendments which' ^ would allow lending of the state'Tcredit and aid 
io students attending private educational institutions . Upon 
approval of such amendments by the electorate , the Council will / 
seek legislati ve and administrative support for reactivat ion 
of the Higher Education Assistance Authority . 
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116. As part of Washington's efforts to a<; s>'st ^ financially needy 
students through educational ly^related employment , the Council ; 
recoriimends continued availability of funds for work-study programs . 
The Council further recommends that student compensation be congruent 
with the task performed . ^ 

117. Ihe Council will con,ti nue its support of legislative efforts 

to provide institutional services and assistance which minimize 
accumulated debt , pi ace a premimum on educationally-related 
work^perience , and provide grant assistance at levels reflective 
of the family or s tudent ' sTi nanc ia 1 abi 1 i ty~ tQ contribute or 
Durrow for eduatiohal costs , 

118. The Council ifor P^stsecondary Education shall work closely with 
other state agencies involved in the funding of postsecondary 
education to assure coordinated efforts meeting student 
educati onaT"trai ni ng needs . , 

119. The Council supports efforts at the federal level to delegate 
to ^the states greater responsibility for the administration 
of federal student assistance programs . 

120. The. Council for Postsecondary Education shal 1 re-examine the 
ajppropriateness of financial assistance based upon criteri a 

other than, or in_ addition to, demonstrated financial need , < 
wi th the o bjective of issuing preliminary reconwendations prior - • 
to January , 1977. 

5. Re ciprocity 

Geographic proximity is an important dimension to access. Studies 
have repeatedly demonstrated that participation in a postsecondary , 
eduational experience is closely linked to the physical convenience 
of attending a program or an institution. While the state is well- 
endowed with postsecondary educational institutions, 6 senior public 
institutions, 12 accredited private institutions, 27 community colleges, 
ancj 5 Vocational-techriical institutes, and virtually every major popula- 
tion center contains at least one institutio'* of some type, there are 
some places not imnediately served through the presence of a post- 
secondary educational insti tutiorj. 

Earlier in this report it was noted that the development of addi-, 
tional primary campuses in the foreseeable future is not warranted 
and that residual educational needs could be met through off-campus 
programs, and perhaps, through reciprocity agreements with surrounding 
states and British Columbia. 
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Reciprocity agreements with these states and Canadian Provinces 
could be: of two types. The first would apply to certain educational 
programs, facilitating greater rationalization of program offerings, 
particurlarTy at the graduate level, throughout*the region. The Council 
will work.with the institutions and various political authorities to 
the achievement of regional reciprocity. 

The second type is more directly relevant to the issue at hand. In 
this case the reference is to Improving access for residents in border 
areas. Examples of situations that could be Improved are the following: 

- ■ ^ 

•-Residents of southern Pacific County being permitted to attend 
Clatsop Community College in Astoria, Oregon; 

—Facilitating efforts in Oregon to establish a community college 
in The Dalles through arrangements for residents of Klickitat 
County to attend such an institutionj 

—Residents of Garfield, Asotin, and southern Whitman Counties 
being permitted to attend Lewis and Clark State College in 
Lewis ton, Idaho. " ^ 

Conversely; 

--Lower Columbia College in Longview is in a good position to 
serve the needs of residents of Columbia County, Oregon; 

--Beneficial cooperative arrangements .could be developed by Walla 
Walla, Columbia Basin and Blue Mountain (Oregon) Community 
Colleges to better meet the needs of residents of that part 
of the Columbia River Basin area; , 

—Access to Spokane Community College would expand the educa^ 
tional opportunities for residents of Coeur D*Alene, Idaho, 
along with other residents of northern Idaho. 

The Council believes that the state could initiate arrangements 
with these border spates through authorization of reciprocity agreements 
for two-year periods subject to similar action by these adjoining 
jurisdictions. No "balance of payments" arrangement is recommended 
for this initial period in order to determine with accuracy the student 
flow and the benefits to residents of the respective states. 

The Council also believes that Western Woihington State College is 
in a good position to be of assistance to British Columbia in meeting 
the educational needs of border students. In this case, however, the 
situation differs in that British Columbia does not require payment 
of nonresident fees of students attending its universities. Accordingly 
state action ^n> this regard would have to be unilateral. 
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121 . The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends the development 
of 1 ijnj ted reciprocity^ agreements to enable persons in counties 
adjoining the border of Washington , Oregon- , and Idaho to attend 
community colleges in the other state wi thout payment of a^ non- 
resident differential > The Council will - propose authorizing 
legislation to the Governor arid Legislature in January , 1976 . 

1 22 . The Council for Postsecondary Education also recommends elimina - 
tidh of nonresident fees to citizens in British Columbia wishing, 
to attend Western Washington State College . The Council will 
recommend legislation to achieve this for a trial period of 
four years in January ^ Tgye . 

Finally, an earlier recommeTfdation referred to consideration of 
reciprocity agreements facilitating the establishment of a regional 
"Academic Common Market" at the doctoral level. Member states of the 
Southern Regional Education Board have agreed to the formation of an 
Academic Common Market encompassing programs at the graduate level. 
This approach allows students from one member state to enroll in certain^ 
academic programs offered by institutions in other member states without 
being charged the nonresident tuition rate. Such reciprocity arrangements 
facilitate the achievement of access while providing the frame>(ork for 
the rationalization of graduate programs on a regional basisn' ^ 

The concept is attractive, but such a compact for the N^Brthwest 
would involve several states and quite likely one or more Canadian 
provinces. The success of such efforts in other states and the interest 
of other entities in this region need to be reviewed. The Council 
supports the coinnencement of such discussions and assessments so that 
the feasibility of such an alternative can be determined. 

123. The Council for Postsecondary Education yill encourage and 
participate in^ discussions with other Pacific Northwest States 
and Canadian Provinces on the subject of a, regional Academic 
Common Market. The Council 's- objective is_ to present fi ndings 
and recommendatio ns to the Governor and the Legis l atu re prior 
to November, 1 978 . 
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Di versity. 

A number of time-honored assumptions govern the conduct of post- i 
secondary education. These are basic assumptions about the students to 
be assisted, other constituencies to be served, subject matter to be 
treated, and methods tt be employed. Many of these assumptions evolved 
under conditions diffe-^^nt from those which now, apply or which are ex- 
pected- to develop. 

It is evident thiart some cqnventional attitudes, p,rocedurc5 and prac- , 
tices need fresh analysis. Educational programs n?tlst be provided with 
sufficient diversity to accommodate changing patterns of thought and 
investigation so that newly perceived\problems can be effectively addressed. 
At the same time, that which has prov^ basically sound should not be 

thoughtlessly discarded, ' \ . 

, To be of; benefit to a recipient, an education must be congruent 
with current professional knowledge and cultural understanding. It must 
offer students a perspective frm which to view their development a.nd. ' 
the social setting in which the^ live. It tnust alsO provide them with 
the basis for career pursuits. Examples of changes which necessitate 
adjustments in higher education include the following: : 

J 

1. The knowledge explosiort-^-Giv'en the growth In information available 
and short life of the ^currency of knowledge in many fields, emphasis 
must be giver^ to the ^process as well as to jt he substance of learning. 

2. Increasingly diverge clientele--Post high school opportunities . 
include a-v44^1y more varied array of choices than the traditional 
college and urnVj^rsity program. This is a function of the involve- 
ment of older s^ud^ts, disadvantaged, students, students "who have 
post high school eduJ^ational interests^ and students with differ- 
ing motivations, career goals, academic ability and learning styles. 

3. Continuing education-^-It is apparent that periodic formal updating 
of knowledge and skills is necessary for an individual to be ef- 
fective on the job*; such retraining is also necessary for adapt- 
ability to chanjging conditions in today^s society. 

4. Changing learning styles--It is now accepted that students with 
diverse backgrounds, abilities and interests learn in a variety 
of ways, and they require a greater range of opportunities and 
materials for learning than is presently available. 

5. Resources for learners— In view of the Increasing variations in 
"postsecondary clientele and programs," educationally related in- 
dependent study opportunities, information retrieval capabilities, 
and learning resources appear to be under-utilized, and other exist- 
ing resources appropriate to educational programs are not being fully 
developed. 



*Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, Les/Time, More Options , 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1971, fr 8. 
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1^, -i''^ ('ihid th{\t mrnQnUmtxl systeii^s of education are unable 

ror^o ^ !^?ee:?s c;f all ntudents. ^tost systems. of undergraduate learn- 
isn^if tte?iiD'tiol ©f 'W.itf^ze €0-?jrse$, ttv^'fee taken in multiples during class- 
SSQ^'eyr. rc^tiilv-iuKl fey a prearrarsged schedtile over ^n academic quartgr-year 
05' 5C.T¥.^r;;'-n . : li^ese" cmrs'ecv ^re^c^enerally offered by departments organized 
uflGfr) f^.f^ lvj>e^3 ©f diocipln^ary specialties. Irs order that students and 
te.^€i5:;--^jrq gisaratnjtee'd regislar accost to eacS) other for instructional 

r'*^ei??i^%|i>^, ei'i^iC^rSy traffic n^anagsaent h necessary; this includes clock- 
aiiiS-lEeil d^rangeT:^52tc. an^c^ ee^^tral scheduling- of instructional spaces. 
^r:^ pre^t^r^ t^^at Qdst^ ^Bstructlon and preparation for the instruc- 

^^3'^"Qti' mil take iilaCG on an institutional campus. Students' Options 
f--3r ^h^^r ei^pericnce through fhis mde are to be determined 

wni^ii*^- fWv^Jr^fjisl]/ n^avAsdted grads^f^tifi'in reqyirsments, which thenssGlves can 
(fiiyiiu't/'? vnt^ di^trlteti^s)^ r^q^-srene^ts^ departmental "major" require- 

rfsst ^^^feifei^tD , teac^^yrbt acadeniic adTiinistrators and other citizens ' 
(wp ^m'kliiw wit^; tlie Krilnds of learning which can be base^d upQ^ these 
i:-Cv>vS:f2ti^^^l &yst«r^D-r 'iT^iiey work well in that they instill comf^rehension 
^ nif, %n vst^iiclr prdfe^isiorsals In different disciplines approach 
rM'\>^raC'Q. f^ev o??afelr* r> tridents to sarnple the subject materials, concepts, 
g-jf"f^r:p?l?^rc*r> af a variety of d'ascipVJneB, and they are of assistance 
^^h^ w^^y^ irsterests parallel the concerns of particul^ aca^^e^^ic 
^^n^tf: (m^ vjS^ose'Xdreer goaH ra^yisre training by particular "Majors." 
^^^^m. sv-jt€<^^^'. facfliftate instr^jction la^dlscipMnr'^ry subjects {e.g-. , 
^•-;)tfejt^5i>3 Miktt^ caf> logically be divided into topics treatable in class- 

imxQ^'^n^.'j^ ^^^sf^-^th can ml fruitfully occupy the full time of an 
5;snjte^="-vijra#i;jatP -^^.tiiifeM. Mori^over, 'tiie rnyltiole course system allows for 
^<ir5!f??|? a p^fu^m options and' it allows a 'demonstrable 

lm%i:^'^'^m^ ss/ste?^:& ateries howover* cannot s.erve all, the needs, 
to:;.^ S^i/les af learni^ig, and speak to the diverse conditions' 
^''"f on 3t^^3P(nf:s v^he leqit^n^ately seek postsecondary education. Alterna- 
t"5 'i^ll c:e;s^€€^^ve€l a^aid well supporteds must be made available to those 
vvrav''^ €05W(??f^t^©!n^a1 program optlarm are not useful, 
--S^uSG'T^'s Ip^fp at cjiffpr^fag ratob at^d soma may be inhibited or 
f-^'^:Oir:!;:t^S fe/ a fiHr^d ce5"S2riertion nf loarning objectives to the 'terms of 
O^-y^S'y^t calejndar. Those wfeo get the point early may be held back; 

arp alrast ready to trn%z the threshold at the end of a term. 
N'^ ff>rcOil to stsp s^i^ort and start the proceedings over again. Assistance 
vt'r- t^-ono '^t^.-ts^^'a^ts rec^'j'ires cor^sfderation of patterns and rates of learning. 
A.V'J ^1^^ iirr;i;o^^ta^t ir,J icdtios^s for the emphasis given student support 

"^-^y stmloraf'^ orp fi^^rr^F^ced wit^^ the development O"^ 
?ira^^-;^^:- ^itv^k^^ af^6 Gf^!^:^ p!ir9?iii?; of ^kill^s or may already possess appropriate 
V U'-;. (3*?-^" i.^'^x:v?k4gc^ d;:.^:^&ijiired o^tsMe the educnt'Jonal system, vihich 
i'l ■ '..31^ v:«-\'^ ;iy lips'iid t^'f^'oPlvo^?^ te f^^aGiirG-'jnt by standard evaluative 
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instruments and grading techniques. Their needs may require the develop- 
ment of new methods of evaluation which will more appropriately assess 
their progress toward their objectives. 

—Still other students find it necessary to be employed or rear a 
family while attending school. Th^y will experience different and 
possibly greater demands on their zme than students of equal ability 
not having similar responsibilities. For employK(> students or heads 
of families a self-paced or individual learning situation could mean 
the difference between achievement and non-achievement of educational 
goals. 

— Some students have interests in learning which do nut pdrallel 
the major offerings of any one department. Responses to their needs 
might include encouragement and counseling to assist them in the develop- 
ment of their own sequences of academic work. "Interdisciplinary majors" 
as at The 'Evergreen State College and similar programs currently allow 
for such tallorilTg of learning opportunities to the needs of some students. 
These can serve as models. 

--It is generally recognized that much essential learning historically 
occurred in an apprenticeship relationship. As education evolved, however, 
tfie emphasis tended to be increasingly on classroom learning. In recent * 
years the pendulum has swung the other way, and many students are question- 
ing why it makes any difference where or how they learn as long as they 
learn. Educators are again accepting the legitimacy of learning occurring 
outside tha classroom. Increasingly, the emphasis is not on how people 
learn but how they retain the, information they receive. Thus, U Is now 
accepted that all potential resources for learning should be utilized, 
and appropriate learning should be credited. 

— In a related vein, some student*; <;ppif rarpprs for which all the 
necessary training resources do not exist on the campus. Programs for 
them should involve cooperative arrangements for internships in agencies 
and businesses off campus, opportunities for other kinds of supervised 
learning off campus, and the utilization of^ professionals from the larger 
community on campus. Before such arrangements can work effectively,'' 
the primacy of the on campus class-hour as the focus of learning and the 
importance of speciTically academic credentials for. teachers as the measure 
of expertise must be reconsidered. 

*Ihe point is that provision must be made for a variety of approaches 
to educational objectives. Challenges, advanced placement, independent 
study and field study are obvious options. Learning experiences and 
educational programs should be accessible to students, whether they are 
on campus off campus. There are students who desire access to varieties 
of learning conventionally pursued within institutions, but who either 
cannot spend substantial time on campus or reside in a region where no 
program is formally offered. Consortia and other educational services 
are being suggested as a means of^addressing these concerns. The concept 
of the open university, in cooperation with other resources such as 
libraries, fosters development of learning packages that would achieve 
the desired results with much greater efficiency. Not every student in 
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the state can be given the same access to educationt but all should have 
the opportunity to learn through a well designed and effective program. 

To serve the postsecondary education needs in tne State of Washington, 
the curricula of the future will have to be effective and efficient, 
and they will have to be responsive to the changing circumstances in our 
society and to the diverse and changing desires and needs of individual 
Students. The sections that follow describe some suggested steps that 
can be taken in the years immediately ahead. 

Diversity in Learning Options 

Clending Formal Learniny and Work Experiences-:. In each community 
there are resources that might be utilized in the educational programs of 
colleges and universities. Work experience and internships are currently 
required in some programs, and there is evidence that such opportunities 
are increasing. 

Presently* there are three general approaches to internships. The 
first IS through campus offices of Cooperative Education (or their counter- 
parts). These offices can assist students in finding work^study experiences 
throughout the year while coordinating the activity to ensure credit for 
the experience when appropriate. Intisrnships in this category may be either 
paid or unpaid, depending upon the respective needs of the student and 
employer. The secon$J is the Washington State Summer Internship Program. 
This program is coordinated by the Governor's Summer Intern Atlvisory Panel, 
a body comprised of key state agency directors, and administered by the 
Department of Personnel. Each participating agency funds its own intern 
positions, and each is responsible for reviewing applications and selecting 
interns. The Department of Personnel receives student applications and 
makes them available to hiring agencies. The Department also establishes 
intern classifications for pay purposes. The third approach is based 
upon individual contracts, with either a faculty member or the student 
arranging the experience directly with the employer. 

Internships should not be used to replace formal classroom experiences, 
rather, to augment them. Hence, they should be related to a student's 
course of studies and integrated with' the formal learning process. In 
a practical sense they are an excellent means by which students can dis- 
cover what they wish in the formal learning process by gaining some know- 
ledge of the job opportunities available upon graduation^, and they are 
obviously a means of financing one's education. 

Because students are, in one sense, a captive market, they can 
represent inexpensive sources of labor for the employer. In some cases 
students are paid minimal wages regardless of their backgrounds and 
talents. To the extent it is feasible to do so, student interns should 
be compensated on a scale commensurate with their performance on the job. 

It is the Council's view that student internship experiences are 
desirable and consideration should" be given to their increased utiliza- 
tton in educational programs. 
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IM Caup^iJ. f5£. P ostsecondary Education encourages Institutions 
to seek opportunitie s for practical learning experiences for students 
'^'^jyal 19. integrate sucn learning experiences with the formal, learning 
process . Internships should compliment and not repl ace formal class- 
room learn1ng > Institutions should attempt to ensure adeguate compensa- 
tion arranagemeRts for student interns . Internships should not be 
used to displace compensated employees . 

« 

Cooperative Arrangements : Educational opportunities have been 
enhanced over the years tKrough the cooperation of private business. 
Industry, government, and education. Colleges and universities have 
utilized professionals from the business and public sectors in class- 
rooms, often as adjunct professors. These efforts should be expanded 
to achieve greater integration of the programs and the larger environment 
in which they operate, and to which they relate. 

Such cooperation can work two ways. One is through the applica- 
tion of practical expertise to the formal learning environment. By further ' 
extension this could include utilization bf various facilities available 
in the non-educational sectors in the learning process. Here the referent 
is library, museum, and similar resources. Facilities applicable to voca- 
tionally-oriented programs, perhaps made available in the evening hours 
are further examples. The reciprocal to this is the delivery of collegiate 
courses on-site for the benefit of employees, the businesses , or the 
Industries = Courses offered at such locations, either by instructor, 
television, or a combination of the two, offer expanded opportunities 
for all levels of college work. The variety of relationships that may 
be possible is unlimited. 

125. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that each college 
and university explore the potential for cooperative arrangements 
for continuing educational opportunities on*-site in various work 
locations, .. These cooperative arrangements might include the sharing 
and exchFnge of personnel , information , facilities , equipment , and 
otFer resources - , 

Util i zation of Practitioner., in Curriculum Development : The individual 
departments, schools', or colleges within an institution organize their 
respective curricula and specify requirements. While each institution 
has the responsibility for developing, reviewing, and implementing pro- 
gram requirements, it is important that programs be ^designed with con- 
cern for the professional needs of students completing the program. For 
this reason there is need for improved relationships between programs 
and the professions to which they are relevant. 

Some institutions have experimented with the use of practicing pro- 
fessionals on various program curricula committees. While the results 
of these experiments are not well known, they hold promise. It is in 
^tjch utilization that the senior/ institutions could benefit from the 
practices of community colleges /and vocational -technical institutes, and 
particularly their utilization of practicing professionals on vocational 
advisory committees. The utilization of practicing professionals In advisory 
capacities on program curriculum. committees is recomnended. 
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126. The. Counci 1 for Postsecondary Education reconniends that considera- 
tion be given to greater utilization of practicing professionals 
in advisory capacities on th£ progra m curricula cownittees in the 
public colleges and universities . 

College Credit for Experiential Learning and Competency Meas u rement : 

Learning can and does occur outside the formal classroom environment. 
Since it is the acquisition of knowledge or competence rather than partic- 
ipation In a structured classroom situation that is the o^ective of a 
learning process^ students possessing skills a course of/stu^y-is designed 
to accomplish sholfRPbe allowed to demonstrate this knowledge and receive 
cred?t for it. This could both minimize redundancy and Extend opportunities 
for credentials, c 

Demonstration of competency should become af common procedure foi^ 
awarding credit and determining placement at all levels of postsecondary 
education. Colleges and universities currently assessing pripr learning* 
and granting credit for applicable experiences should be commended, but 
there is, at the same time, a need to both expand and refine the pro- 
cedufes by which such learning is measured. In the^rocess of refine- '^ 
menf, attention should be directed to the following criteria: 

—The basis for the award of collegiate credit should be documented 
learning, and not experience alone. 

—Where credit is awarded, it should appropriately fit into well- 
designed degree programs. 

--When the learning to be assessed corresponds to subjects tradi- 
tiona'lly taught at the collegiate level, the most efficient means 
of validation may be established proficiency examinations. i 

--Students seeking credit for experiential learning require special 
advice, particularly on the various methods of assessment avail- 
able. Such counseling should Be available. 

—Colleges and universities assuming responsibility for awarding 
credit for experiential learning should develop and publish manuals 
of procedures that consider such topics as: 

• ■ • ^ 

Experiences that may qualify for credit. 

The evidence that will be required to show that learning has occurred. 
The standards that will apply in the examination process. 
The maximum number 4f credits that will be allowed. 
The fees that are required. 

— Eviluation should be based on stated goals, objectives, and 
achievement levels. .. . 
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—Strong connUive components qualitatively similar to those ac- 
quired through formal educational experiences^should be required 
in demonstrations of competency for academic credit. 

» 

"^Once again it should be noted that opportunities exist to validate 
non-coll«giate acquired knowledge in many Washington institutions. Such 
opportunities, however, are restricted both in range and publicity. The 
view of this report i^ that such opportunities should be expanded and 
publicized. / ■ . ^ , ^ 

Finally, a view exi«;feb tha^ credit awarded for experiental learn- 
ing should not be distinguish^ from academic credit on a student's 
transcripts. This view is no^ advocated in this report. Rather, the 
position here is that the two types of learning, while independently valid, 
are different, and this difference has significance. The approach taken 
^-0 the acquisition of knowledge is a matter of individual circumstance; 
neither the classroom nor the experiential approach has been proved superior. 
To disguise the learning approach on the individual's transcripts is . 
misleading and suggestive that one form is 'inferior. Moreover, knowl- 
edge that a student acquired skills experientially could be important 
to potential employers. Accordingly, the difrerent learning forms should 
be distingu'ished on a student's records. 

127. The CounciJL for Postsecondary Education recommends that opportunities 
to c hallenge course' requirements be^ generally available as^ an alter- 
native to cTassroom attendance in. all courses except those Jin which 
ijt is_ determined that appropriate Teaming cannot occur experientially . 
The Council further rpcormends that with the commenceme^nt of the 
W77 academic year » college catalog^ advise students of opportunities 
to chal lenge courses and of which courses are not - appropriate to 
cFallenge . , ^ 

Student Leaves of Absence : The magnitude of the attrition rate in 
postsecondary education is significant, but its seriousness can be debated. 
The extent to which a postsecondary educational experience facilitates 
a student's decision to stop-out of college to pursue -other activities 
may be a positive element. Moreover, pa^icipation in postsecondary 
educational experience for a ^)eriod less than that necessary to achieve 
a degree may be considered an advantage both for the student and for 
socieity. The extent to which students stopping-out or dropping-out 
achieve their personal objective with less than a degree, or return sub- 
sequently to obtain a degree, is not known, although it has probably 
been underestimated. 

Much more needs to be known of the attrition factors in postsecond- 
ary educ-ation if institutions are to make constructive responses to the 
problem. An interim response that reflects a certain rationality is the 
development and application of policies that permit students to stop- 
out in a structured manner to pursue practical work experience, other 
kinds of learning, or the means to finance their educational programs. 
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One factor in such a structured system ia provision for planned leaves 
of absence without academic penalty. It is evident that students may 
occasionally take time away from their studies to follow other pursuits. 
The- problem has been one of finding ways to facilitate their return to , 
college if they desire. Th§ reduction of problems associated with re- ^ 
entry is one possibility. , , 

Institutional policies regarding re-entry are ill-defined, with the 
possible exception of graduate studies where academic leaves of absence 
have sonie historical acceptance. TKe poWcy of the University of Washington 
regarding leave's of absence fof graduate* tudents is an example. Grauuate 
stHjdents at the University of Washington are required to maintain con- 
tinuing enrollment except for sunnier quarters. A student failing to do 
.so is presumptively considered withdrawn. Such students may apply for 
re-admission, but their applications will carry no preference. Students 
in good standing may petition for a leave of absence, usually not Ex- 
ceeding four successive quarters, the approval of which will maintain 
a place for them in the gradiiate school. 

Such a policy for graduate students, in the case of the Univer- 
sity of Washington applicable for four sifccessive quarters, may be suffi- 
cient. The concerns here, however, are a guarantee of re-admission to 
undergraduates that encompasses longer periods and the existenc,e of pro- 
cedures for academic leaves of absence. 

Each public college and university could permit work or academic 
leaves of absence without penalty to students in good standing. As part 
of this, preferential systems for re-entry to such students over first- 
time applicants and systems of deferred admissions^ based upon a work 
or educational plan submitted by the- student--with assurance of admis- 
sion upon completion of the plan— could be provided. A timt^ limitation 
of three years appears to be a reasonable condition to apply. 

128 . The Council for Postsecondary Education recpnmends that colleges and 
universities , in the public sector allow priority for re-admission 
? to matriculated students in good standing , who have dropped-out , for 
• i period of three years , grant leaves of absence for work or study 
readily , facilitate 'r&>rentry without penalty , ami' alluW flexible time 
units for completion of courses and degree requirements . The 'Co uncil 
will survey college aqld" university policies on re-entry and leaves 
of absence and prepare i digest of such policies prior to January , 1977 . 

Forgiveness Term : With the increasing enrollments of Students 
with diverse educational backgrounds, many with formal educational ex-' 
periences spanning severa'l years, some institutions are developifiy pro- 
cedures which will allow students to discount their poorest term's grades 
from their grside paint average. In such cases students petition for such 
action, requesting that credits eai^ned during the quarter not be counted 
toward those necessary for graduation and the grades not calculated in 
their GPA. While they will not have'^to repeat required courses which 
were passed during the quarter, the accumulated hours would not, again, 
count toward graduation. Students may utilize only one such forgiveness 
option during their academic career at the institution. e While the courses 
taken and the grades earned -during the term would be identified on the 
student's transcripts, they would contain a notation that they are ex- 
cluded from the calculation of the grade-point average. Institutions, 
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at their d/scretibn, could also include an explanation from the stu- 
dent for /he poor performance as part of the transcript. . ^ ^ . 
V The/forgiveness provision recognises that there are valid reasons 
foKwer per^formance in an academic career (e.g., illness, financial 
exigency etc). It allows students to orient themselves anew without 
prejudice and without diminishing the quality of an institution s under- • , 
graduate degree programs. 

•i29 The Council for Postsecondary Education recoirmends that the colleges 
' ' imivpr£it^ in Washington consider adoption of forgiveness, 
7;;;oiriP<: whjTTljnow undergraduate students the ojtioto of having 
"^^^^^-^^^j^^for^ Pj»!luHpd from the calculation of t^jr SLrade 
point average . 

nn.^r.am pus Residency Credit : Many Washington residents do not live 
within easy cormiuting distance of an institution offering a desired pro- 
gram of study, and many do not have ready acces? to instruction available 
at a communfty college or a vocational-technical institute. ' Participa- 
tion in learning activities on-campus can be of significant benefit to 
many persons and my, in fact, be necessary where unique resourrps ^ 
essential to successf.ul completion of a specific program, are available j 
only in one location. At the same time, requirements for on-campus residency, 
when generally applied, can constitute barriers to an educational ex- 
perience for persons not within e^sy commuting distance to the institu- 
tion. • J, A ' 

While the historical bases for residomcy requirements are under- 
stood, the need for their continued applicability may be questioned. 
Such requirements should be re-examined at the institutional level with 
•the objective of their reduction except in prbgrams wh^re their necessity 
can be demonstrated. - J 

130 ThP Council for Postseconjiary Education recommends that each £ubUc 
HTleqe and Umversity re-evVluate its on-campus resWncy require- 
ii^ents , determine whetKer there is a general or. specific need for 
them and ~report its findings and recommendations prior to January,, 
1977 . 

Education Referral Services : At the present time persons not currently 
enrolled in an institution of higher learning but wishing to initiate 
or continue an educational experience will find it difficult to aex^er- 
mine which programs are offered in Washington and what the potential 
for employment'on completion will be. u * r 

These problems could be. overcome through the establishment o. 
educational referral centers. The specific approach could involve either 
a centrally-located center for the state or centers within regions of 
the state. The purpose of such centers would be the maintenance of 
current inventories of programs and job opportunities and a listing of 
appropriate persons to contact at the respective educational institu- 
tions. The centers may also serve as a place where institutional repre- 
sentatives could meet with students. 
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A slightly different pOi>i>iunity with potential is the development 
of a computerized system in Washington comparable to the Oregon Occupa- 
tional^ Information System. Through this system interested persons can 
receive information over computer terminals located in various areas of 
the staie. Perhaps the most significant shortcoming of the Oregon 
system is the general absence' of information ort the job placement out- 
'look. The Council for Postsecondary Education has been working with the 
State Board for Community College Education, The Coordinating Council 
for Occupational Education (now the Commission for Vocational Education), 
the Office of Program Planning and Fiscal Management, Employment Security, 
and others, through an interagency agreement,, in the development of 
a system for Washington. , One objective of this cooperation is to develop 
reasonable information concerning job placement opportunities. 

Whether this activity proves successful, or whether anatlier approach 
is applied, the general interest in the establishment of an educational 
referral service should continue. 

^31. The Council for Postsecondary Education will continue to cooperate 
;^"jt h . other state agencies and the, postsecondary educational institu- 
tions^ in the development of a, program to provide readily accessible 
and objective information on educational and career opportunities 
in ^ state . The Washington Occupational Information Consortium, 
under current development , should fulfill these needs . The Council's 
objecti ve is^ to support the development of a^ system that should 
be operative and evaluated prior to June > 1977 . 

Application of Communications Media : An earlier section of this 
report refers to a need for evidence of innovation in new program pro- 
posals. The focus of that section was on the application of electronic 
media to new program concepts. This interest is 'given further impetus 
here. 

It is anticipated that ^ careful exploration of the potential utili-. 
zation of various communication media* in education could lead to more 
extensive and effective uses in the future. Television, both one-way 
and interactive, video tapes, computer-assisted instruction, programmed 
learning, cable television, newspapers, and audio and visual cassettes 
are examples of communications media with potential or real application 
to the educational process. 

The utilization of such techniques on an individual institutional 
basis can prove expensive and duplicative, but there is some evidence 
of a 9a1n in cost effectiveness if efforts are pooled. Va^^ious program 
materials can be relatively cfSsily reproduced for use by a large number 
of institutions- Moreover,' because of the wide coverage of broadcast 
and cable television^ programming materials available at a single insti- 
tution can be transmitted to widely dispersed clientele to support the 
instructional processes of a number of institutions. The cost of pro- 
gram production or purchase and transmission could be shared by the 
users . 



Although the full efficacy of the application of comtnuni cations 
media to educational services and the costs associated with such applica- 
tions are not fully understood, the promise is such that the subject 
should be examined carefully and expeditiously. 

132 The Council for^ Postsecondary Education will emMnel a stud^ corTwnittee 
o Frepresentatives froip private and public postsecondary educational 
Tnstltutibn s to investigate the benefits and costs of varied approaches 
to lY^vestiqate the benefits and costs of varied approaches to the. 
appTication of communications media to the educational process., 
with the objective of developing a report with recommendations 
piTot to July , 1977 . The study committee report should address 
ajb least the following : 

a. Implementing cooperative multi-media programming and the ex- 
^ change and use. of materials among Washington postsecondary 

Institutions ; 

b. Acquisition of multi-media equipment and facilities for 
I distributing postsecondary programs within the state ; 

c. ynkijri£ effort l'n Washington vnth other sta^ current and 
proposed projects for the purpose of shgfing the costs o^^ £ro~ 
gram production and di stribution ^ 

Educational Alternative Development : The 1971-73 budget for public 
higher education contained a provision that each senior institution and 
the State Board for Community College Education reserve one-half o"^ 
percent of their instructional funds for the purpose of developing new 
and innovative courses, programs, and options. The directive was in- 
terftied to involve the institutions in solutions to problems associated 
with increased enrollments, growing demand for education among non- 
traditional clienteles, and an increasingly constrained educational ^ 
budget, but it also had the desired effect of enhancing instructional 
ervices and faculty development. Several new programs and delivery 
des were initiated, and, in accord with the legislative provisiof^ 
..istitutions established special organizational units for the purpose 
of planning and evaluating new educatiotial alternatives. x ' 

The recent Council report, "New and Innovative Programs: A Report 
to the Legislature," suggests the' impact of both the legislative and 
the institutional interest in educational improvement and development. 
The report serves as' an informational document on new instructional 
modes in Washington. This effort, or another, should be continued. 
The dissemination of information concerning innovative pKogram efforts 
can encourage replication, infonn the pqblic, and facilitUe cooperative 
endeavors among institutions. 
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133. The Council for Postsecondary Education supports the exploration and 
introductTon' ^ new innovative educational jaropram efforts in Wash- 
ington , xT wTTl consider recoffinendations ^o tne legislature arS! 
fiovernor Tor funds to proniote innovation prior to . tne onset oF^e 
January , 1977 session ^ 

Financing Alternatives : Some alternative educational delivery systems 
are more expensive and some less, expensive than conventional systems. 
Costs are a function of program design: in programs intended for students 
beyond the traditional collegiate age, student support costs tend 
to be reduced; in programs requiring extensive faculty travel, support 
costs tend to be greater. When supplemental faculty are used in lieu of 
regular faculty, cost reductions are often realized; i,n innovative systems 
used to supplement existing systems, program costs tend to increase* 

In considering the^'costs of alternative delivery systems, considera-- 
tion must be directed to their cost/benefit ratios in comparison with the^ 
cost/benefit ratios of conventional campus-based programs • Beyond this, 
the development and evaluation of alternative delivery systems should be 
considered a part of the role of an institution* Development and evalua- 
tion tasks, accordingly, should be considered a proper part of the work- 
load of the faculty and budgeted appropriately, 

134. The CounciV for Postsecondary Education , as a part of jts larger 1975-76 
cost study , wTTl exa mine the cost/benefit reTationsFrp"?r oTf-campus 
opttqns and Qther"^ucational alternatives" ^ The Council wifTreport 
its findings prior to January , 1977 * 

/ 

135. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that the need to 
Heve]op and evaluate alternative educational systems be accepted and 

^ supporteH as part of tne normal and ongoing functions of the InFtTTu- 
tions . SucF activities should be supported through regular budgeting 
procedures and administrative practices . 

Needs Assessment 

During the first half of the 1970' s, in an effort to gain insights 
into the changing public needs for postsecondary educational services, 
many statewide agencies and boards conducted formal and extensive needs 
assessments. While the subject areas these projects addressed varied 
from state to state (adult education, external degree programs, alter- 
native financing systems, expansion of educational technology) all of 
them tended to be expensive, relying as they did upon survey research 
conducted by professional consulting research organizations. 

Although many of these w6re conducted with skill and imagination, 
few of the resulting recommendations were either surprising or counter- 
intuitive. The implication is that similar rtconnendations could have 
been made had Tess costly analytical methods been employed. For exampl 
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much useful information is collected by federal, state, and local 
governnients, and by industries and other organizations on the demo- 
graphic, social, and economic characteristics of the populations served. 
Continuing analyses of these ddta by the statewide coordinating board 
staffs—supplemented by public meetings and interviews with students, 
employers, and the<general public, along with the application of other 
need assessment techniaues-could yield results equal in substance to 
those developed through more costly and widely-ranging survey research 

itudies. . . ^ *u 

Beyond this, it is not clear that a significant portion of the 
recommendations of the more comprehensive needs assessments have been 
effectively utilized. Although the studies were conducted with objec- 
tivity, intervening considerations oft;en inhibited application of the 
findings (e.g., the economic recession, inflationary costs, and declin- 
ing public interest). ^ ^ ^ 
In view of the high costs associated with formal statewide needs 
assessments, the lack of unique recommendations, and their questionable 
Impact on facilitation of educational change in other states, it seems 
desirable that needs assessments conducted here be carefully limited in 
their thematic focus and geographic scope (two examples of this are 
embodied in recent Senate Resolutions 1975-130 and 1975-137, pertaining, 
respectively, to the Tri-Cities and Spokane areas). Such assessments 
should concentrate on socio-economically homogenous geographic locales, 
carefully-targeted population groups, and the need or lack of need for 
specif ie:<new (or modified) program offerings and delivery systems. 
Also, these projects should rely as much as possible on presently 
available population data and on agency data analysis capabilities, 
avoiding to the extent possible (except where it is unavoidable) the 
extensive use of high cost methods that require the involvement of 
professional research organizations. 

Carefully focused needs assessments possess a directness and 
relative simplicity that increases their potential for effecting change; 
they relate to specific incremental changes rather than quantum leaps. 

136 During the current planning cycle , the Council for Postsecondary 
E'ducatiorrwill cond uct carefully focused needs assessments ^hich 
pertain to regional or target-group educational needs,. In these 
pndeavorF"the Council will seek the cooperation of the Offi^ of 
"Program Planning and Fiscal Management , the Commission fpr^ 
tionaT"£du^ation, and other appropriate sta_te agencies, and "'nstitut 



Guidance and Counseling/Support Services : It is recognized that 
individual students have unique educational ard developmental needs, but 
that stydent services programs— placement, advising, etc.— are designed 
for the general benefit of all. Counseling can have fundamental effects 
upon the lives of students, and it is of critical importance, and becoming 
increasingly so, in postsecondary education. The ambiguity of responsi- 
bility for acaderic advising and the dissemination of career -information 
in institutions of postsecondary education makes it difficult for students 
other than th*bse who are highly self-directed to secure adequate informa- 
tion and assistance in many cases. 

Counseling must be provided throughout the educational experience. 
Academic program organization, vocational advising, and career planning 
are all components of an effective counseling program. Student require- 
ments may include: first, guidance, counseling and testing; then, academic 
and vocational program planning; and, finally, job placement information, 
depending upon the point of entry to the labor market. 
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There is evidence that Dudget constraints have led to the curtail- 
ment of guidance and counseling iir\a11 educational sectors. Ntoreover, 
budgeting practices for student support services, and for guidance and 
counseling %ervices, vary among institutions. While the routine support 
functions of general counseling, student financial aid services, registra- 
tion, health services, etc., may be recognized and accounted for in the 
regular budgeting process, other sf^rvices especially tailored to meet the 
specific needs of targeted groups of learners are not. Consequently, the 
degree to which such services are supported varies, and a unified approach 
to their offering is lacking. , 

A need for a general institution-level review of guidance and counseling 
programs, with the objective of improving their content and availability, 
and developing means by which the time contributed by faculty to academic 
and career counseling can be recognized, is apparent. Beyond this, there 
is need for programs by which designated faculty members can become more 
thoroughly prepared to perform guidance and counseling functions.' 

The diversity of students and the range of career alternatives in 
the community colleges argue strongly for a difference of degree in commit- 
ment to guidance and to counseling for these institutions. Student*; enter- 
ing community colleges reflect a diversity in age, ability, achievement, 
motivation, and psychological motivation not as manifest in the senior 
institutions. Many community college students are first generation college 
students, some with deficiencies in their educational preparation and a 
low frequency of educational success. In addition, a high proportion of 
community college students are still defining their goals and re-examin- 
ing their aspirations while they are training for occupations and careers. 
For many, these conditions contribute to their choice of a community college 
rather than a senior institution for their initial college experience* 
Hence, § developed guidance and counseling system is a particularly vital 
ingredient in any successful community college educational program. 

The Council believes that all institutions should reassess their 
guidance and counseling services, if possible, from the viewpoints of 
the students to be served. Particular attention should be directed to 
needs of students in evening and continuing education programs. Improved 
guidance and counseling services for these students might be attained by 
staffing offices for specified periods in the evenings* 

^ • The C ouncil fo£ Postsecondary Education recommends that al 1 post- 
secono ary educational instit u tions reassess the adequacy of their 
guidance ^and counseling programs in the context of tfte specific clientele 
served . The Council requests recommen3ations ' f rom these institutions 
on procedur es that might be employed ^to develop more effective pro^ 
grams prior to September , 1976 . 

^ 38 . In^ view of guidance and counsel ing requirements of students enrolled 

in evening and off-campus courses and of students from minority s ectors , 
We Council recommends the developnfeht of instvtutional and systemic 
plans , in the case of the community colleges , to meet these needs' ^ 
• Included wi thi n these plans should be identificatToh of the costs and 
benefits . of program recommendations . The Council requests that sucFT 
plans be comjjletefl^and transmitted to it prior to January , 1977 for 
co nsideration for inclusion in stat"e^funding fomulae . 
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Off-Campus and Evening Activities : On most campuses evening and off- 
campus activities are^tegorized within the general area of continuing 
education. The definitional problems associated with continuing education 
were addressed in earlier recornmendations in this report. As a general 
rule, continuing education is an are^ of endeavor encompassing most other 
institutional functions, generally differing only in its scheduling (evening 
and frequently off-campus) and its orientation to part-time students^, many 
df whom are adults employed during the daytime' hours. If one examines the 
primary programs of an institution (instruction, public service, and research), 
viewing them as sectors of a cirele, and then adds a concentric circle, 
extending these primary activities outward, the annular space contained 
between the two circles describes continuing education^ Continuing education 
may be described as the extension of instructional programs,- services, 
and resources to part-time students, usual ly during the evening hours, 
both on-campus and in centers away from the campus. * 

As in regular daytime on-campus offerings, various models of o 
instruction are used in the delivery of evening or off-campus instruc- 
tional programs. However, there may be a generally gr^eater reliance 
in the latter case on communications media, and independent study. In 
addition, since one reason for evenino or off-campus offerings is 
convenience to participant^, there is a greater emphasis than Is the 
c^se with or.-campus day offerings on courses or sequences to fit the 
heeds of the particular client groups. 

The interest in evening and off-campus activities needs little 
further elaboration at this point. For many persons the evening hours 
and instructional resources In the community are the onlyvlable educational 
alternatives-. For many of these peopl^ the objective is credit acquisition 
and certification; for others the interest is simply in learning for 
self-enlightenment. The apparent interest of citizens in community education, 
and the conconiitant offering of non^credit courses in public schools, is 
evidence of this latter point. 

Funding problems in off-campus and evening programs have not been* 
entirely resolved. If courses are creditable to a degree, part of the 
instructional cost vtyU, be borne by the public, as is the pattern with 
on-campus day program^. In cases where credit is not applicable to a 
degree, as w;th a vocational courses in coimunity coTleg^es, the total 
cost of instruction must be borne by the students. 

Beyond the question of funding, there tends to be concern for the 
academic rigor of off -campus programs. Off -campus offerings frequently 
involve the utilization of adjunct faculty^ usually persons whosfe 
primary career interests are not associated with postsecondary edu- 
cation. Students in off-canmus programs may nat have access to support 
resources, particularly library materials, .and whiBn such material^ are 
available, perhaps in a cofrmunity college or municipal library, there is 
the feeling that they are not fully utilized. A particular problem 
relates to the uhwillingnes§ of some accrediting associations to 
accredit programs maintaining a high off-campus coupigient. These 
considerations must be recognized and addressed if off-campus program- 
ing is to realize its potential. 
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Evening and off-campus courses are taught by full-time faculty 
(with this function included iji their regular teaching load), or supple- 
mental faculty (adjunct professors often drawn from the comniunity), or a 
mix of the two. Pay for adjunct instructors tends to be less tban that 
of their on-campus counterparts. This creates problems of equity, the 
resolution of which could lead to increased costs for such programs, 
thereby diminishing a major advantage . The posture of this report is 
that there are differences between a full-tl/ne faculty member's respon- 
'Sibilities, which should include the* provision of student advising, 
and adjunct faculty*s contributions, fo\whom advising responsibilities 
are more legitimately limited. Accordingly, some pay differentjial 
between the two can be justified. The question is one of degree, and 
its resolution is the responsibility of the institution. The direction 
of this report is the achievement of equity— pay differential reflective 
of the responsibilities and qualifications of the two types of faculty. 

'In Summary, off -campus and evening programs represent an important 
area of service, the need for which appears to be expanding. There is a 
role for virtually all postsecondary institutions in this activity, but 
it is a role that must be monitored both at the institutional and state 
levels if redundancy, competition, and weak instructional programs are to 
be avoided. 

^ 39 . The Council for Postsecondary Education reaffirms the position that 
adequately suported . off-campus and evenin_g programs are potentiaTiy 
effective approaches to the fulfillment of adult educational needs . 
However , sua) of^?rTtTgs must be coordinated to avoid redundancy and 
to ensure optimal utilization of available educational resources . 
3uch offerings ymust be ^ccompanTed by appropriate library resources 
■ and other supp'ort services . Their quality must be comparabl e to 
their on-campus ^equivalents . 

140. The Council believes that responsiveness to cormiunity neigds 
tHFough evening and off-campus instruction must be maintained 
regardless of the funding niecH'an ism . Accordingly , it shall 
cooperate wiJh the senior colleges and universities anT^ 
the State Board for Community College Education in tlFie^ 
clevelopipent of reconinendations to ensure flexibiTTty in 
the design and staffing of evenTng and off-campus instruction 
i§. part of its review of postsecondary educatiori^fl nance 
procedures , with the oE^ective of presenting recomme^^dations 
M the Governor anH^Legi slature prior to January , 1977 . 

Diversity Among Institutions^-Institutional and Segmental Roles 

Washington postsecondary educational institutions rtiay be described 
both by type and by function. With respect to institutional type, in 
Washington there are 2 public universities, 4 public state colleges, 12 
accredited private- colleges and universities, 27 public community col- 
leges, 5 public vocational-technical institutes, and approximately 300 " 
private vocational schools. This descriptive array provides a useful 
starting point for the development of recommendations concerning insti- 
tutional roles. At the sai7>e» time, it is evident that this categorization 
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while appropriate, does not adequately describe'all .types of institutions 
functioning in this state. Part of the reason is the re-designation of 
several Washington private colleges into universities (most of which, in 
terms of their programmatic span, are comparable to the three older state 
colleges), part relates reclassification patterns apparent at the national 
level, part to the re-naming of state colleges elsewhere as universities, 
and part to the differences among community colleges in Washington (Olympia 
Vocational -Technical Institute is part of the community college system). 

During recent years there have been national efforts to classify 
postsecondary educational institutions. In its report, A Classifi- 
cation of Institutions of Higher Education , the Carnegie Commission 
categorizes accreditable American institutions into five types: Doc- 
toraVGranting Institutions, Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, 
Liberal Arts Colleges,. Two-Year Colleges and Institutions, and Profes- 
sional Schools and Other Specialized Institutions. Each of these five 
categories is ^"urther reduced into more specific types. Thus, the 
three categories that apply to Washington's state colleges and uni- 
versities ("Doctoral-Granting, Comprehensive Universities and Colleges, 
and Liberal Arts Colleges") were reduced, respectively, to Research 
Universities I & II, Doctoral -Granting Universities I & II, Compre- 
hensive Universities and Colleges I & II, and Liberal Arts Colleges 
I & II. Using the aegis qf institutional accreditation through the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the Carnegie scheme 
applied In Washington produces the following classifications: 



Research University I 



University of Washington 



CMe of the 50 leading 
imiv&VQitiao in terri^ of 
federal fin-anoial support 
of a-.jademio s^fienae in 
at least two cf the thi^ec 
uears 19t-^"?2; ^arded at 
least 50 PhP's pluo A^'c?. 

\ 

Research Universitk II 

''^jiv of mo Icadinr; innti-^ 
tutl:nc in tcivna :jf f,'d^:i':il 
cupport tK at least tvr.' rf 
the three i^c ira; a^^-yrdcd 
i*- lea^Jt rhV's ivi lO^i^-'^C. 

Opc to r a 1 - G r a n t i ng Universities I 

Qop.tpy'ctl-Granting U nive rsities II 



Washington State University 



None 
None 



UP. 



Comprehe ns i ve Un i ver s iti e s _ ^ 
Colleges I 

iKStituticYiB with a liberal 
arts program and (or) cnjinet^r-- 
ing and business administration; 
2t least two. professional or 
'ooaupationat programs and 20^0 
enrollments over 2^000.' 



Eastern Vlashington State College 
Gonzaga University 
Pacific Lutheran University 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle University 
University of Puget Sound 



\ 



Comprehensi ve Universities 8 
Colleges II 

'^'Liberal arts pi'ogram and at 

li-ar.t no professional or 

t<''ZO^-c-r trainina or yiuri'^i^t' , 

Liberal Arts Colleges I. 

■O-^IIoj-'s: s:y''r:.Kj [■ -n^ zi -vr 
Ac^'''n*c St-'t*'^-7tivitu "f^i'i'-M 
^ r ''Cor''': ' i'''-?t idcd in the c-.^'- 
I a^^ yzlauroa t.^-^jr-zntiKj ina z : 
"tut i o *] , * :* n t c rj^iB - n "t!^'} 2* ^'^ 
OT'-t'liXteC r^' I' iny^ I'kl'^i'f 
■V' i-K-ad'-Kj Ir^t ■■val-^variiiyy 



Central Washington State College 
Western Washington State Cplleqe 
Walla Walla Colleae 
Whitworth College 



Whitman College 

The Everc^reen State College 



Fort Wright Col lego 
fiorthviest College^ 
Prometheus College 
Sulpician Seminary'-^* 



^Oi^^Hwc^st COiloq*? rc-Dorts dec^'C^ec; oon^orrctd only in area of Tneology. 
^Su'nfci^Jn ^orlr^d^v aUo offers profesS'ional theo'egic^l degrees. 



lyifclP^r, Co ) l^£C-s and I ns^t 



School G of ArU^ 3g^J^2P.- 
Schools pf..^Ljw 
Tea Cher s . C olj e£es 



Bellevue Corrimunlty College 
Big Bend Community College 
Centralia College 
'Clark College 
Columbia Basin College 
Edmonds Comir^unity College 
Everett Cjormiunity College 
Ft. Stellacoom Community College 
Grays Harbor College 
Green River Conmiunity College 
Hiqhline Comnunity College 
Lower Columbia College 
Olynpic C^t-lege 
Peninsula College 
Seattle Community Colleges ^ 
Shoreline Coninunity College' 
Skagit Valley Community College 
Spokane Community Colleges 
Tacoma Coirmunity College 
I'ialla Walla Community College 
W'enatchee Community College 
Yakima Valley ConLTiunity College 
Wnatcorji Con^ir^unity College 

Cornish School of Applied Arts 

fiene 



A^jide from the lack of a category for/Wa&Hinqton*s Vocational- 
Technical institutes, which qo m'recQqnizep in the Carnegie report^ 
there is no provision in the Qlassif icati-c/n scheme for private voca- 
tional (proprietary) schools. Ihe scheme ray be criticized because 
of its sometifnes subtle disti net ior^s ajtsng institutions and it<; dis- 
regard for major differences within various classifications (e.q,, 
ef^rollnent levels* graduate programs^ etc., do not recetve adequate 
recognition in the cornprQhemiMQ university ^nd college classification]. 

The Academy for EducatisJial Opvelopr-^^^n^ also has attempted to 
classify Arnerican colleges and universities, at^d its' typology is roughly 
similar tc that of the.Carnetyie Con^ission. For AEO there are s^^ven 
classif icattons: Leading Research/Doctoral-Granting In«^.titutions, 
Other Re^iearch/Ooctoral-Granting 'Institutiors^, Coji^pfehensive Colleges 
arid .IJnH'ersitieSj Gerseral Baccalaureate Colleaes, Two-Year Colleges, 
and Separate Specialised Professional Schools* Although AEQ distinguishes 
between the University of Washinriton and l^asHmqton State University 
in its first two classif icatienSi Washington's degree-grantinq post- 
secondary institutions (as \'dth ttiB Oimeqie Cor^iission, AED also excludes 
vocational-technical instHutes and private vocational schools) fH into 
four major classi/fications: ■ Pesearch/Ooctoral-^arantinq Institutions, 
feprehensive Cotlecies and ?J?^^vers^ti??s» ^^e^eifal Baccalaureate CGllegeS:^ 
and- Tw9-Y9ar Colleges. . 
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All of th'is Is to say that while these classification schemes may 
have some efficacy for purposes of cross-institutional comparisons at 
the natioHc^l level, their use at the state level is limited. Their 
presence, however> should be noted, for it is evident that consideration 
is ^eing extended 16 adoption of one of these schemes by several national 
educational agencies. 

For the purpose of this report, it is apparent that the existing 
typologies extant in Washington are reasonably descriptive of insti- 
tutional d'ifferences , wi^h some modification. Accordingly, in terms of 
institutional types, the follov/ing categories are suggested: 

I. Comprehensive Research/Doctoral -Granting University 

II. Comprehensive Land-Grant Research/Doctoral -Granting University 
IIL State College (Non-Doctoral xGranting Regional University) 

IV. ' State Liberal Arts College 

V. Independent College or University . 

VI. Community College ^ ' 

VII. Vocational-Technical In$.titute 

VHI. Private Vocational School (Proprietary School) 

In terms of institutional placement in the total structure of ^ 
postsecondary education, institutions may be described schematically'' 
in accord with their relative emphasis on sub-degree level Instruction, 
undergraduate level instruction, graduate level instruction and 
research, and the extent to which an academic or an applied orientation 
is stressed in .program efforts. The tWo dimehsions, instructional/ 
research Teve^i and curriculum emphasis, provide a framework for 
describing institutions within a general system, as is diagrarrined on 
Table 8. -'^^ ^ ' 

The top of the diacjr^am represents emphasis on graduate education 
and rQsearchj doctoral, and post-doctoral studies. The bottom 
represents the postsecondary threshold commencing with certificate 
or non-degree instructional emphasis. Between are arrayed levels of 
programs. The second dimension, academic or applied orientation, 
is represented horizontally, with institutions inclining to academic 
(or theoretical )^emphase5 placing to the left, and those emphasizing 
applied knowledge placing to the right. The diagram is tilted 
to reflect an increased orientation to academic learning as one 
moves up the instructional spectrum* 

Th(?^ pi acement' of Washington's postsecondary institutions on this 
diagram illustrates both their general orientations and their functional 
relationships to each other, taken in its entirety, the illustration 
describes the general structure of postsecondary education in this 
state. 

It is clear that the ^Postsecondary education structure in Wash- 
ington is represented by a Variety of institutional types. Beyond 
thi'>, the system that exists is one that has evolved, and this evolu- 
tion has been influenced by a combination of pui)lic programs and 
policies, and programatic responses dictated by economic philosophical 
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wsu 



THEORETICAL 



GONZAGA UPS I 

SU PLU WWSC 

SEATTLE PACIFIC CWSC 

WHITWGRTH EWSC 

WALLA WALLA , 

FT. WRIGHT i 

\mTMn I ESC I 
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DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 
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and other co'isi derations. While new policies and policy modifications 
are important if the system is to continue its evolution in a coor- 
dinated manner, it shculxl be recognized that there is much m the way 
'Of functional allocation on which.to build. This point will become 
more clear as the general configurations of the various postsecondary 
educational components in this state are reviewed. 

a. The Public Universities 

The two state-supported universities In Washington are the Univer- . 
sity of Washington in Seattle and Washingiefi State University in Pull- • 
man. Both institutions offer p^rograms iffirough the doctoral level, and, 
except for law programs at Gonzaga UniveVsity and the University of 
Puget Sound, they offer the only doctoral programs in the state. 
The University of Washington operates a iftedical center and is 
exclusively responsible for the training of physicians and dentists 
in the state. The only law school in the public sector is also at 
the University of Washington. Washington State University is a 
comprehensive land-grant university, and its exclusive responsibilities- 
include agricultural programs and veterinary inedicine. Each institution 
i^' authorized major lines -In a variety of areas (one should note a 
distinction between "exclusive major line" and "common major line , 
statutory terms which by definition confer authority to develop courses 
of study to their fullest extent. Including the ^offering of graduate 

work in the field). . . * ^ • 

Statutory major lines are somewhat dated in the sense that academic 
terminology has passed beyond them, but they are indicative of the missions 
of the universities as. perceived by earlier legislature?, and 
they continue to operate to control somewhat the distribution of 
program authority in the public sector of postsecondary education. 

" The "exclusive" major lines of the University of Washington 
encompass the following program areas: 

Law ^ 
•^edicine 
Forest Products 
Loaning ,Enqineeri no 
Connie rce 
Journalism 
Library Economy 
r^arine Engineering] 
Aeronautical Enqineering 
Fisheries 

Exclusive major lines of Uashinqton State University are: 

Agriculture in all its branches and subdivisions 
Veterinary Medicine * 

Economic Science in its application to agriculture and rural li 
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Majorjines cnnnon to the tm institutions, but not the exclusive 
responsibnity of either are: 

Liberal Arts 
Pure Science 
Pharmacy 
* *1inino 

Architecture 
Civil ilnqineerina 
electrical Engineerinq 
Mechanical Cnqineering 
Chenical Unqineering 
Home Econonics 

Forest Manaqepent (as distinnuished from Ft)rest Product'^ 
and Loqqing Engineerinq at the UW) 

A ninor aside on the subject of statutory major lines is appro-, 
priate herf?. If the statutes are strictly interpreted, nanv public 
institutions v/ould be in violation,. "Con-jnerce" an exclusive major 
line of the University of Washington, is a siniilar academic area. 
"Library Economy" probably now refers to Library Science, and Eastern 
'^'ashinqton State College, as one example, offers a baccalaureate program 
In this field. Uith respect to the major lines corrijron to 'the tv/o 
, universities, the "Liberal Arts" and "Pure Sciences", as well as "Home 
^conornlcc/*. describe academic fields in which other institutions parti- 
cipate. Furthernores >n sore areas, (e.g., Agriculture and Fisheries) 
V)e ccni?^unity colleges have developed technically-oriented prograns 
prirtarily intended to fill local area vocational needs and compleFent 
the universities* advanced pronrams in such areas. Thus, the statutory 
r^ajor lines, while generally descriptive of the roles of the univer- 
sities in sone areas (eVq. , Law, Medicine, Veterinary Medicine, and 
Fnqineering), need to be re-exnnlned and refined. Accordlnalv, the 
following recorrendation Is advanced: 

Tiil Comci 1 vo£ Pof^tsecondary Education shall re-exanlne statutory 
r££^Ji!]ces to ra.ior 1 ines fo£ tlTe* University of U.-^^'^^'- ■ 



.jsjnngton State Vj^v^rsft^ and present recor?r" ; 
'heir ^:!Qd^nl2at'mn to the leq1slatm'*r^ 'irH' Jr i, u 



their 

T*. reviov/ of degr?e nrogram offerin*^; ,rV 
that the r«sF>ons1bi 1 ities betv/er^n^ ' - .i 
retr'.onable harrony with their r r^-- 
vjith expectations concern 1«r^ t*--- urf>:rir- 
tutlons. i-oth are hoavllv ;nv-lvet^ hi \ 
(i'uranities, "^oc^al, ?.■;^.^■^;ccll , an.: 

:\nti'"'-:\ ■ ■ ^^nr ?v 
that v/O^j!.: ' {^.ff'K v^rf■i:^r.y■ ; r,: 
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of program overlap and need not be reported here,. It is 
sufficient to note that the Council is involved i^ a review of 
ostensibely duplicative graduate programs. 

1.) The University of Washington— A Comprehensive Research/Doctoral - 
fjrantinq University 

The University of Uashinqton, located on a main campus in Seattle, 
vnth deqree specializations and both undergraduate and graduate educational 
offerings in virtually each major discipline except Agriculture, approaches 
comprehensiveness in its program offerings. It is a state-supported 
institution, but in terms of the level of funds it receives from the 
federal Government and other sources, it is also a national educational 

resource. ^ i.. ^ 

;iith an enrollment level of 3^,500, the University of Uashinqton 
is the eighth lc|rqest American university on a single campus, and 
the largest such institution in the west. Unile'it is an important 
graduate/center, the University enrolls 26,^00 undergraduate students, 
ranking %L sixth in the nation on this basis. 

Comparatively speaking, faculty at the University of Washington, 
and for that^^matter, Uashinqton State University, tend toward a high 
degree of specialization, and this is in harmony with patterns of 
fesearch-oriented institutions generally in the United States. The 
UVi's role in research is reflected in its categorization as one of 
the 50 leading research universities in the country by both the 
Cnrneqie Commission and the Academy for Educational Development. 

The UU's enrollment ceiling renders critical its decisions regard- 
ing the best mix not only among lower-division, upper-division, graduate 
and professional students, but also ainonq the various disciplines. 
The UU continues to perceive for itself an Important role in the 
provision of lower-division instruction, but a gradual shift to a 
strong emphasis on upper-division and graduate studies is apparent 

In Uovc?mber, 1964, the Council of Presidents of the State Colleges 
and Univarsitics prepared a report entitled "A Plan for Public Higher 
Education 1n l*^ashinqton", Based on an assumption that the "open ^ 
f^oor" philosophy, of opportunity should be maintained, the presideitts 
stated that maintenance should be throuah the provision of suitah.le 
opportunities anonn a number of institutions which would vary 
individually in types and levels of postsecondary education, 
Thp state colleges would stress equally lo-^or-division levels and 
uDper-division and nraduate levels (50/50 ratio), v/hile the two 
universities would stress^hp upper-division and nraduate levels 
(40/60 ratios). lith a lower-division enrollment representing about 
30 percent of the total, the University of Uashinqton has surpassed 
tHp ijuota cMitaMished for it. 

.From the pi>r:pectiv'^'of the recommendations of this report, the 
]:"s Voqn^ss in shiftinq its student rnx Is irpr^rativc. The feattle 
an^a contain'; a number of conrnunity collenes, institutions v/hich are 
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capable of meetinq the lov/er-di vision educational needs of the area. 
From the perspective of state-level planning, the University of Washington's 
role should be that of an institution emphasizing upper-division and 
gradCiate programs, and functioning as a receiving institution for 
qualified community and other college and university transfer students. 
This conceptiofi does not cast the UU in the role of a "senior. institution" 
(a term which in its strictest sense applies to institutions without 
lov/er-division programs); rather, it recognizes that some lower-division 
instruction is necessary and desirable. Dut there are viable alternatives 
for lower-division instruction in the Seattle area. Upper-division and 
graduate study alternatives are far less prevalent. If the UW's 
instructional rolo is to be congruent with objective circumstances, 
it must stress upper-division and graduate instruction. 

Such a role statement is in harmony with an inference that can 
be drav/n from the UW's description of its distinguishing educational 
mission, as stated in its draft Six-Year Plan« This distinguishing 
educational mission is to provide programs of graduate and professional 
education commensurate yn'th perceived regional and national demand; 
while the major component of the UW's instructional program will be' \ 
undernraduate instruction, in terms of enrollments, the emohasis will 
be on upper-division instruction. . 

Perhaps the most apparent problem involving the Uli concerns its 
presence in the midst of the greatest population concentration in the 
state, and the limits to access imposed by limitations on its size. 
Since it is already one of the largest single-campus institutions in 
the country, the desirability of further physical expansion is 
questionable.' The creation of a second four-year public campus in 
the Seattle area* is advocated by many at the Lu, as well* as by 
various national authorities. This subject should be studied, but 
at thp present the arqunents for such action are not persuasive. 
The development of external proqrams emerges as one approach that 
T might accommodate unmet needs in the Seattle area, and others are suq- 
\qested elsewhere in this report. The UM, by virtue of its faculty 
and facilities resources, its educational television potential, and its 
general role with respect to the concentration of advanced educational 
needs in the Seattle/Puget Sound area, should be considered and involved 
in the planning and development of such external offerings. 

2.)- Washington State University--A Comprehensive Land-Grant Researc h/ 
D o G to r al - Gr an ti n g Un i ver s i ty^ 

ii.r>hinqton State University , ^'located in Pullman, in the southeastern 
corner of the state', with degree specializations and undergraduate and 
graduate educational experiences in virtua^lly every major discipline 
area except those exclusive to the University of Vfashington, is a 
comprehon-^>i^f? educational institution. 

\^/::^^3*^^>^^^^'^*on Statp 'jniversity was created as a land-arant institution, 
'.-jttn bas'c educational res;)onsibil itie'~: in agriculture and the technical 
^:^i.fnie; and the acaderic educational areas. A-:: the institution with 



sole responsibllltle":. for the provision of land-grant institutional 
functions for the residents of Washington, Washington State University*^s 
service area enconipassed^^the state from the beginning. This pattern has 
continued, and WSU draws its students more evenly from througbout the 
state tnan any other college or university 1n Uashington, public dr 
private. Particularly because of its location, WSU h^is always been a 
-residential institution. Students have nioved to Pullman for their 
education at that institution, and the typical WSU student is more than 
100 miles frop the family hone and resides in campus-owned housing. 

l.'ashlnqton State University's current enrollment exceeds 16,000. 
Its enrollment has shov;n remarkably steady increase during a period 
when those of other institutions v;ere stabilizing or declining. As 
noted earlier, part of this rpay be attributable to i .5 institutional 
status as a compi^ehensive university.?(e.q. , turnaways from the UU 
consistently identified WSU as their first alternative), another 
may be related to its location and residential nature.- ?^inety-one 
percent of its total enrollment is comprised of Washington residents. 
More than 50 nercent of its students emanate/ from west of the Cascades, 
and nearly 35 f^ercent come from King, Snohomish, and Pierce Counties. 
Twenty percent is drawn from King County alone. About 12 percent 
of ViSM's student" re in its graduate programs, a proportion that has 
.j^been generally ex^-andlnq. 

Faculty at WSU have stated that much of its graduate professional 
educaJtion rol^ relates to the training of pf:?rsons for careers in loca- 
tiono outside the Seattle mc^tropol itan area. Such a role is an 
inportant one, for it is evident that In many professional areas there 
i"". a maldistribution^ of oractitioners t^irounhout the state. If WSU's 
pronrar^> are co^^tributing to a better distribution of professionals, 
they are serving an important and unique function. 

Finillv, '.ISH.has led the statP in involvement in consortia agree- 
ments in professional '^ronram areas. Its arranqements with eastern 
Uanhinfjton State Collene in the Spokane fjiirsing Consortium and with 
the iniveriity of Hano (winch is Idaho's Jand-qrant institution) 
for t^e s*^ar1nq of facilities and nronran resources, particularly in 
Aqv^icuTture and ^,oc*n extenslvf^ly in \/f*terinary Medicine, suggest that 

vla':v*M f r^"^'t,or* State 'Jf^ivQr^.it'j' location can be viewed both as 
ar- advarta^iP ar?d n% a ninffranco* Tm advantageous aspects concern 
it-- ^r.c>pal t'^ st-idents and fanilv"^^^ of stufients who f^refer study at 
m Of;t.,c-itlr3r.ai ^nsti tution ..r^'-rovt^d frf>m the diotv^actions of metro- 
:?'>"^ ;*a»- li'v'I'si i^n orni;;-rf--'%ont factor in the oducritional experiences 
of ot'i-'^^rt t^^^ifji*!"' t'n? T^'Q afnr^^i'f^rtirned nradual nut steady 

e>^p'■Jn^?on ^-'-^b ^^rrr! b^prt'; ^^M^mp'-Xs V'^-at this quality is appC*al- 
\ --^'C'lr^^ ii^^-'i'^ti-i'i-'yy^ -'[li^l^'tr ^lOf'cerr:^, ;.Sr'a proximity to the 
^T^^pr'"'.?*v hli^^n, r >^:'.n?'!'^^^ ^.^■Tv' ini r^'H ation«>h'ip^ between these 
♦»/- sr.* It J* -"f^:- ■.^y*'^^ fac * "i "^^^t^^ ut^l^^ation extpn'^ive instruc- 
ti^*^j; -y^^K^-*- . - rf-if/r:rf"^'j 1 cr^^ir^Mr.^t^^d r.'^nrpr. PernaDS the 
panr- i.-,^ r-r--'vn^.^ t^^t I'^^V- ^'^'^fJtutiom, {'A"^'} m\ the Vl) 
:^ri' r(::\'-.^^.'-] '^r.r t*"t' p^r:^!at^nr cert^:^r^^ t*''Oir re"t:'pctive states. 

J J* o^'^^^v iv^*'*> ^jr^y-'ir r*^"^rra!^' r f'^nurcp'? . Cooperation 

lii-^-: V-'^'i .''"■^'^ »^:^\''. *^:'jr>^ ; !:>;,; ^^^;•11^itio on coo^*'^ra« 
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The locational factors can operate ..taJ-ho fii5advantaq<^ nf^*^^^^^^ 
in such areas as procjram size and the provision of iH^tructionai up?K>r- 
tunities to persons who must work and do not live closely enounh 
to the canpus to ccmwu^te. This can lead to a situation v;here1n desir- 
able and necessary pronrar'S, particularly in professional or specialized 
areas, are under-enrolled. In 4uch cases, it my be necessary to take 
the proqram to the people who need it, even thouqU such responses can 
have implications for USU's residential canpus character. The Council 
will work closely with 'iSU in various prooram^.tic areas to reduce 
some of these problems. Recent efforts by HSU to offer its baccalaureate 
pronram in Hotel Adninistration 1n the Si^attle area serve hf^re as a 
potential pilot endeavor. 

The observations pertaininq to the tvvp universities suqqpst tno . / 
followina institutional role and mission reconinendations: 



142. The Council for Postsecondary Education recc^nends that t^; |[^_vi?fSj_t^ 
of Uashi nqton provide instruction in theTTEeraTTrts aM scTonr^es'" 
and iji tne professions , as^ appropriate through the doctoraT "'"""^ 
level , and that vt have exclusive responsibility in publTT^ 
postsecon3ary education ?or in struction iji the profession ^of 
lav; and ^or graduate instruct ion in tTie profess ion s of nej_1cire 
and dentistry. 



143. The Council reconnends that VJashinqt on State Univ ersity P£gvid9 

instruction in the 1 iberal arts and sciences and In* the £n3£^sjor\s» 
as appropriate through tTie" doctoral level , and tha t it heyj^ 
exclusive b accalaureate and advanced progran responsTSiTTty 
in publ iC ' postsecondary education for instructio n i cuj tur e 
and i t s related fields and Veter inary MeHicinUT " 

^ • The Counci 1 recommends that the I'ni versi t.y of v^^asjn jrKjton amj 
Washington State University have responsibiTTty for the offer- 
ing of thT doctoral degree , and that the two h£v£ joint and 
exclusive responsibility for the offering of the doctor ate in 



Hashinnton public postsecondary education ."^ 

Council recommends that the University of Washington and 
l/ashinqton State University continue to havi^cbnrnon responsibil ity 
irr publ ic~postsecondary education for the 'offering of instruction" 



in Engineering , bu t the Council wiTl" review the need for both 
universities to oTfer doctoral programs in tTjTs field and make 
recom fM endations to their governing boards 7 t he Go vernqr , and 
the Legislature prior to January , 1978 . 

1 ^6 . With further regard to the coordination of prrograr' efforts between 
the two universities , t1iF"Council for Postsecondary^ Educatlon yn lf 
consider needs a) for major line~prpgrams jt\ Pharnacy^t eacli 
institution , and b) for doctorate-level programs iji^ Pharmacy at thfj 
twP institutions and make r ecormiendatiqns to the'ir govern inn boards, 
the Gover'nor , and"TFe Legislature prior to January , 1 978". ~ ^ 
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14/ . JilS fifiyildJL fe?* ^^o^> tsecondarv Education recommends that the University 
of Wash i nqtoK^ ePirrhal i ze the rolo of a. receiving institution for. 
s tudents at the Qpper-di visjon and graduate level s and that tms- 
institution work closely v/ith the community and state colleges 
to ensure maxliiial trans ferabi 1 ity of earned credit , a corollary , 

Council reconriends that the ^ni versi ty of Hashington j, Seattle 
University , Seattle Pacific CoTlege , and the Soattlfe- area community 
colleges i nvestigate procedure s to encourage' residents of the area 
'^'^^12. rjr ^s t utilize loFal educatlonaT opportunities to enroD in 
the cctTinunity colleges for their Towet^-di vision eHucational experience , 
conveying their^'naings and recomrnendations to t.he CouncTT and " 
WrFTtate Board for Co m^^^^ College education prTor to June , 1977 . 

la-. The Council reconngnds that l/ashington State University continue ^ 
lis response to educ ational needs thr"o"uoh the provision of under- 
graduate and graduate university educatione T Pexpenences in^ a^ 

SaTanced nan ne r . - 

The CounciJ_ requests that tJashington State University continue to 
Htu'^Tt^ deri ra b ili^ty and feasibili.ty of " cooperative arrangemenYs 

t^'^tfie Vn i ve'rV ity of ' THahb and that it prepare report describing 
iJThf? ex t eTrTaT ^rre n t cooperative arrangements , h) plans for 
funFcyarrangernents during the period 1976^1580, cj Arrangements 
%^'^'^2^^ after 1980,"1J linitations , statutory and other V 

''^^ a'rranqer>cnt5> anTe*) a£ institutional assessment of the 
aTfvantaqes and 1 laHTl i ti es of such cooperation ." The CounFTlTurther 
F^ffj^uoTts that "such' a repr "tUe transnitted to it prior to January , T977 ," 

^>:*itraU ^as.tern, and Western Washington State Colleges, located 
r-:-o-jctivel7 in tne central, eastern, and northwestern areas of the state, 
with avuif-rnviduate pronnams in major discipline areas, and graduate programs 
f^Vf^ruqh t^te ^'aster's degree in a variety of academic and professional 
fje^f'^, aro ruU1-pur0os^^ educational institutions. Over the years / 
e-i'ic ^vi . assir^ed tiie role of an jSfducational resource center for residents / 
of ^ vQc^om tMf^'^' serve. The Evergreen State College is a slightly y 
dn^^eront srocir-^ of state collene. Operational in 1971, Evergreen stresses 
dv^cr "^ine intf*nration and» accordingly, av/ards only one degree--the 
ricne'c^^ of .'"rts. Evergreen does not offer graduate programs, and it is 
nut i'-^wolvr*^ in teac^^er education programs. Thus, some differentiation, . 
^ . prjc/_^'/\;\rj in tHis reviev/ of the state colleges. / 

■ . v f '^ptril , ' a^.tern, and liOstc rn 'fashinnton Stat^ Col leges--:ioif-Doctoral' 

ti}"^ "''^^n c;:^^ lliiLyitrJiiisi 

it^'fl a. nc^rrvil schools vn th the primary function of teacher- ■ 
^^r^%l.^a*JoM, ;>^?>trol, ^:a5tr^rn, and Western State Colleges pursued normal 
oyolutionarv n<nh^, first into teacher's colleges and subseguently 
intf^ rtate coilpgi'S. ^iich an evolution was inevitable. As the educa- 
t7HPa1 nrn^Hc fjf tjip n^'iidpnts of their service areas broadened, it 
.•;a% f.^cr.r/..^, >y fh;it fho proaran offerings of these institutions do the 
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As their program. offerings encompassed broader .spectra, they 
■ began ^o assume the im^r§e-T5f general purpose coy^ges in the-eyes of 
their clientele. Thus, new programs developed <m,,respotise to at least 
two stimuli: the requirements imposed by their rifles as multi-purpose _ , 
institutions, and, related to this^ the educational needs of the residents 
of their service areas,. ^ - - ' 

Unlike th6 University t)f Wa"sKtngton and Washington State Univer- 
sUy, the-state colleges are not assigned specific areas of proof am 
responsibility (major lines) by statute. Rather, degree level authori- 
zations are -statutorily specified: all four col leges' may award the BS,* 
RA, BAEd, /t4S, i^A,'^and MEd.* In addition, Easterfi is authorized to award 
the MSW. The state colleges may award the Associate degree in llursing 
to students completing two -ye a programs accredited by the appropriate 
state agency, but none has yet exercised this option. Western is 
authorized to offer the Pht) in Education, degree; subject to the review 
df the Council, 'lo such program is offered there, 

.Central, pastern, and Western offer a range of master's degree 
.programs along with-a comprehensive array of programs at the under- 
graduate Tevel-^At the same time^ all are extensively involved in 
Education (teacher preparation) programs, and each has a long history 
of invulvement in this field, ' Baccal aljreate programs in' these three 
institutions are offered in 2fHof'23 general discipline categories, 
"and graduate program^ are offered in;13. Graduate programe are 
not available at these institutions in Arohitectui;^ Area Studies, 
Cortnirni cations* Computer and Information Sciences, Engineering, and 
Pyblic Affairs. It^ is reasonabl^y clear that in terms of their degree 
program offerings, the three have made the transijtion from teaching 
'colleges to multi-purpose institutions*. 

The service areas of the three oldar sfsTte colleges can be 
describetj by the re*sidency patterns of their students. Central draws 
a large percentage of its stud'ents (70 percent) from the centrally-' 
located counties of King, Pierce, Snohomish, Chelan, Kittitas, Yai:iina, 
Benton, I4^ickitat, and Grant Counties. Eastern heavily support^ 
Spokane Cqjijjity, the county of its location (more than 60 percent of 
its enrollments are drawn from Spokane County); Seventy percent are 
from residences in Spokane-, Pend. Oreille, Stevens,. LincoJn, Adams,- 
and Whitman Counties, all located in the eastern region of the state. 

Seventy-five percent of Western's students come from Whatcom, 
Skaait, Snohomish, King, -and Pierce Counties, all located in a tier 
west of the Cascaties. While there is some overlap in service areas, 
especi'ally in King, Pierce, and Snoiiomish Counties (and. particularly . 
betweerKJJestern and Central) it is evident that these institutions 
relate to the educational needs of students from particular areas, 
and they do this to >. significant degree. While each institution also * 
educates numbers of students from counties outside their immediate 
service a^reas, they arfe regional educational resource centers. ^ 

This view is also supported by the extent to which their enroll- 
ments are comprised of resident students. About 95 percent, vn the 
averaqe, of their students are Washington residents. In addition, 
all threcperfoxivL- importnnt ---roles as recipient institutions for com- 
~Tmmfty--roTTege transfer students. ^ 



*These .limitations were removed, hy 'IB 720, passed^ by the legislature 
durino the 1975 session. 



Their undergraduate educational roles derive Y'^om. these factors. 
All three institutions should continue their emphaais on undergraduate 
education, providing Dppoctunities suited p)*vmarily\to the needs of 
area, or regional, students- seeking direct entry intp a baccalaureate 
program and transferring students from area communHy colleges seeking 
entry att the upper-division. . I \ 

Central, Eastern, and. Western also perform important graduate , 
education functions. Their roles in graduate educatiorv, again, afie 
heavily area-defined. A major element centers on the offering 
of programs designed tq prepare students for. entry into, or advance- 
ment within, professional careers. There is ^n important need for ^ 
these institutions to .offer applied master's programs in response to 
the needs of resident professional! s and to the necrds of studentship 
preparing for advanced graduate studies at anoth(ir institution. 

The stress on each institution's service area and* the Mdenti- 
f ication- of future roles related to the educational needs 0/ students 
in these service areas, need not be applied in a constrictive fasftjon. 
It would not be appropriate or desirable to limit the mobility of * 
Washington students by stating that they should choose to attend only 
the rrrs^-itution serving their par^ticular residency area. 

The service areas of these institutidnSj hov/cver, suggest a 
framf^work for the bffering of programs, particularly programs at the 
graduate level, that accord more directly than at present with 'the'* s 
educational needs of the region. « Beyond this, they suggest a frame- 
work fbr the offering'of off-campus programs and provide, thereby, , 
a basis for a coordinated approach to this apparent emerging need. 

There have b^en tendencies within these institutions, and others 
1.. Washington, to develop similar proorams,- often at' the graduate 
leyeL, and continue their offering ev^n though t\iere may not tSe 
sufficient student interest to support the maint/^nance^^ more than 
one or two such offerings in-the state. SufficiiQnt ar^a or regional 
need for a program can be substantiated by the presence of consistent 
evidence of strong enrol Inpnts and placement opportunities for students 
^completing the program. Should there not be sufficient need to' warrant 
the continuation of proorams in similar fields at several institutions, 
tliey should be merged in an effort io relate to the needs of students 
in a broader geographic area. ,A recomrfiendation that institutions prepare 
planning statements for transmittal to the Council appears later in 
thi5 report. There is need, however, for earlier statements reflecting 
the results of self-assessments from the state colleges. The state 
colleges should attempt to-define those areas of strength that can 
support the development .and offering of programs reflecti^^'e of the 
characteristics of the individual institutions and transmit these » 
findings to the Council for use in its program review function^/ : 

150. T|)e Council for Rostsecondary Education fecommends that Central , 

Eastern , anc[ Western '..'ashing ton State Colleges have as thei r primary 
function the provision of instru'ctTon in the liberal^ arts and s.ctences 
and in the professions and applied fields \v)iich require more than two 
years of collegiate instruction . 
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151. The Cfcunci.T. recommends that the instructional role of these 
institutions be related clo sely to the educational needs of 
residents of the areas they serve . For Eastern Washington 
State College , this area is^ the easternn^ort^on of the stTte , 

and paifcicularly Spokane ; nFbr Central WashTngton'Ttate College i t is 
the central portion of the state ; an? for ' Uesterli Washington StaTe 
College it is the~rrorthwestern portionTF the state . 

152. The Council recommends that within their respective ^ervice areas , 
Central » Eastern and Wes t e rn^pe irf orrrTTHie fifnctions of receTving 

c:^ ^ transferring -community college students and provicTing undergraduate 
education to the baccal aureate degree and gradugite education 
through 5ut npt * beyo>id the ma"s"t^r*s 'd'egree . ^ 

/1 53 . The CounciT recommends that the service areas of Central Eastern , 
and Western Washington State Colleges serve asnTramework^ for 
institutional - roles in the provision of off -campus programs and 
options . ^ ~ ^ 



^5^' The Council ^ recommends that these institutions define areas of 
i nstitutional strength » current and projecty^" that c an support 
the ^evaTopment ^of programs , particularly Vt' ^e graHuate level , 
refle'ctive of their institutional characteristics . ^ The Council 
: requests that the results of^ such" self-assessments be transmitted 

12. it prior tonSepternbeir , T777 ] 

■ 2.) The Evergreen , State College—State Liberal Arts College 

Some of the distinctive features of Tlffe Everarfeen State College, 
those pertaining to its relative youth and the scope of its degree- 
granting activities, were noted earlier. Evergreen is designated a 
st^te college, but it is not of the same type as the other three. 
The general classification of Liberal Arts College*, in contrast with 
comprehensive^institution classifications for the other three, applies 
to Evergreen. * ^ 

The decision at Evergreen to award one degree-- the bachelor of 
Arts— is reflect'' ve of its intention to achieve discipline integra- 
tion within a general framev;ork of curricular flexibility. Accord- 
ingly, interdisciplinary studies are stressed at that institution. 
Studehts receive their lower-division education through basic 
coordinated study groups and their upper-division experiences either 
through advanced coordinated studies or through group or individual 
contracts witjM'particula?' faculty members. The interdisciplinary 
character of the educational approach isi achieved in the coordinated 
studies programs wherein groups of the facul.ty from, different dis- 
cipline area^ work as teams focusing on a basic theme. Opportunities 
for disciplinary study iare avaiTable throuoh group or individual ccrjtract 
v.herfiin students arranac with particular faculty (nemhers for instfuction 
in more specific disciplinary areas. r\ 
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Students- are encouraqed to follov specific career interests, 
through af program of internships, and it is tiirouqh suchjnternships 
that opportunities for educational experiences in various professional 
fields^ are- found. The disci p'Pines/represeateci oh campus at Ever- 
green are those usually subsumed under the broad titles of Humanities, 
Natural Sciences, and Social Sciences*. 

' Evergreen's service area is the ifllympic Peninsula and southwest 
Vlashington. This Is borne dut-by the fact that 67 percer^t of the 
comnunTty college transferees attending Evergreen come' from community 
colleges in this region. Looking at it anfcther way, 26 percent of 
the 'transferals from Central ia, 18 percent' of those from TacOipa ' 
Community College, and 13 percent of those from Ft. Steilacoom transfer 
to Evergreen. 'Fifty percent of its entering frcshnon are from this 
region. Accordingly, ttje^buTk of the Evergreen educational effort ^ 
relates most, directly tp the southwestern Washington region. 

At the same time there are factors which complicate a response. t6 
a regional rol^ for ^Evergreen./ Primary among these is its pr-egram 
orientations-essential ly liberal arts, non-g»»aduate, and particularly 
Tnterdisciplinary/ Because of the nature of tts ^individual aiid probj^em- 
oriented programs, as^distinct from discipl ine and curridilum-orie/ited . 
programs. Evergreen is an alternative institution for stuaents throughout 
thi^ state who prefer this educational concept. Thus, while half of 
Evergreen's entering freshmen are from its imnediate service area, 
another half are not. The obvious reason is that not all students 
prefer or can function well in such an educational enviro/iment. This 
brings two evident needs into" some conflict; the need on the one hand 
for a senior instiW^^dn convenient to residents of southwestern ^ 
Viashingfon, and the slatewide need, on the other hand, for educational 
(and institutional )'a;,lter.natives. 

This sitjjatlonlrranifests itSelf in several ways. - One of these 
Is continuing pressure on Evergreen for the establishment of discrete 
professional preparatory programs at both the graduate and under^- 
gradi|at(i levels. Another is the n^ed to address the educational 
desires of part-time studentTsH^u^the immediate area of Evergreen. 
In neither instance does the F^gr'e'en program structure lend Itself 
to a ready resolution of the' problem. With respect to the desires 
for more discrete professional ly-oriented program^, the view of this 
report is that they are costly, there are other alternatives in the 
state, and "frequently the interest is in specific programs where 
oversupplies of graduates are already apparent (e.g., teacher pre- 
paration). Accordingly, ©there is an incentive to c6ncentrate rather 
than proliferate program opportunities In many of these ^reas. .In 
some cases, it may be possible for Evergreen to cooperate with other 
institutions, providing the physical fac<^lities for 'the use of faculty 
who v/ould offer instruction on the Ever/ireen campus. This possibility 
should. be considered. ? ./ 

-With respect to graduate level 1ns<jruction at Evergreen, the 
-andergraduate program ^structure theoretical ly lends Itsejf well to o 
a continuation through the master's level, but^ not necessarily In 
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•a specific graduate professional program sense.. Accordingly, rather 
•than, for example, 2f specific, master *s program in Publ ic Administra- 
tion (which tsr frequently nentioned'as one possibility), a better ^ 
approach miftit be a more broadly-based program which ailows graduate ^ 
students to work in problem-oricntod interdisciplinary seminars, gain 
credits for work experience, and, in effect, carry the undergraduate , 
program approach through to the master*s degree. I-t is not clear how a 
specific academ-ic discipline approach to graduate education could Tit at 
Evergreen.^ 

Finally, the needs .of p^*»t<time students in the immediate Olympia 
area are real, and the ful/lllmeRt of these needs by Evergreen is likely 
to prove a difficult problem. Currently, there are nearly 16,000 
government employees In Olympia- Since *I960, this number has increased 
over 126 percent. .The educational needs of these persons, and others who 
must work during the day, are not easily met through a program in whi«h 
there is' no cla.ss/time-schedule/evcning program/discrete course and 
credit structure. . To Evergreen*s merit this problem is recognized, and 
course modules v/hich focus on more specific'courseg and schedules than 
the Coordinated Studies program employs have been and are being de- 
veloped.' Rather substantial forays into the credit for experiential 
learning area ar'^ also bnderway ai Evergreen. The final solution to the 
problem may go Wv <1 beyond these, and it may have to v»w©4a^ other 
institution^, including conmunity colleges, but it is important that the 
problem be recognyf ed. . ^ 

There- ia^ a* danger that resolution of the service-area response 
issue could undermine the Evergreen alternative unless yvays are found 
within that institution to -effectively accommodate regional educational 
needs within a npntraditional structure. The situation is ironic. 
-€vergreen has made extensive and important strides in its response to 
th'e educational requirements of nontraditional learners. Its problem 
noy may be finding a better balance 'between these responses and the 
nelds of traditional learners. The Council is suiJportive of Evergreen'6 
efforts to describe*and provide an institutional and educationaT al- 
ternaTive. But it also recognizes that the greatest challenge to 
Evergreen- during the years immediately ahead is that of finding ways to 
smake Itself responsive to the educational and career-preparation needs 
of a general clientele. Evergreen's most significant contribution to 
postsecondary education may ultimately reside in its resolution of thts 
problem. - « ' 

155. The Council recomnends that the primary function of The Evergreen 
State College be the provision of interdisciplinary instruction in, 
the Humanities ^ Social Sciences ^ ^rtd Natural Science~throuqh the 
master's Meverf 

156. While Evergreen does not offer graduate education , it^ has statutory 
guthorTzat ion to cfo^soT While^Tvergreen^ s ffrsi; pn orTTy~ef fort 'is 



*HB 720/ passed by the 11)75 Legislature, removed this authori^zation. 
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and should bg. thg; consolidation of its undergraduate program ^ 
there i s Hkely future need for it to offer an a dequatejy-supported 
master^ degree . The rounci T recommenJs that Evergreen ^ive serious 
consideration to the development of a^ roaster's program tnat is an 
extension of its undergraduate programmatic structure , reflecting 
a similar Tnterdiscipl ma ry and problem-oriented mode" . 

1 57v. The Council supports a^ role for Evergreen as a^ norltraditional 
' ^ educational aTternative in public postsecon3a7y education , but 
, it recognizes a ne«t-^or Evergreen to render it;s~ QducationaT 

approach responsTvOT Sgb the requirements of bo tn traditional ♦ 
. and nontraditional ^students' ] The Counci Twill cooperate with - 
* Evergreen in the identification of residual educational needs , 
particularTy in its service^ area apd in the development of a 
balanced response to these needs . 

3.) State College Re-designation , j 

Central, Eastern, and Western Washington State Colleges have 
evoived beyond the state college state. Each is a multi-purpose 
educational center with a range of programs at both the graduate and 
undergraduate level At the sane time, none is considefed'a cbmpre- 
hensive university, in-that none offers doctoral programs. The term 
applied to these inrtitutions in this reportis that of Regional Uni- 
versity. It ♦s believed that such a designatioij more effectively 
describes their role in Washington postsecohdary education than the 
cur^rent appellation, ^^oreover, it distinguishes them, on the one 
hand, from the tv/o state universities, and, on the other, from The * ^ 
Evergreen State College. It ts Vclioyed that this term should b^ . 
forwally applied through statutory change. A sunmary^of more specific 
points subsumed in this attitude includes the following: 

1. In a technical sense . all of these institutions are universities. 
They offer graduate |»ducation thrbugh the master's degree in a,-, 
range\x)f areas, including professional fields. A5 such;, \the^ acqord 

, with a lonq-recognized definition of a university, that developed 
in the mid-1950*S|by the Commfssion on Financing Higher Educ^ation.' 

2. In the United Sta/tes the term "college" increasingly refejf's to* 
institutions witnout graduate programs.- By the same token, all » 
senior institutic^ns (four-year-tnstitutions) in Canada are \ 

referred to as universities. 

■ ^ . 

3. In /each of the seven states used for salary comparison purposes 
by Washington, the counterpart institutions to Washington's state 
colleges are designated universities.* Accordingly, the"* salary 
le'C'els in Washington's state colleges, based on comparisons with, 

/ these out-of-state institutions', would not be affected by such 
re-designation. • - • . 



*The seven state colleges in Minnesota were re-designated universities 
in May, 1975. The comparison institution for Washington's state 
colleges in Oregon is^Portland State University.* ' • 
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4. Of "the 197 puolic instituti>ons listed by the Aca'dejny for Educational 
Development as Comprehensive Universities and Coll eqps (the lifting 
in which Washington's three older state colleges' ire found) 132 are 
called universities. \ * ■ 

5 The preponderance of institutions with membership ih the American Associa- 

tiop of State Colleges and* Universities are designated univers/ti.es. 
* ' :ieanly all the other member Institutions designated colleges are more 
limited in functional r:esponsibil i.fy than those in this state.^ 

■ . /" , ■ . 

6. The re-designation of comprehensive state colleges to universities is 

a trend in American higher education. Since 1967, nearly 9P state colleges 
have been so re-designate(J. In terms of enrollments, highest degree 
av/arded, -and scope of program offerings, these rg-desigrvated institu- 
tions are comparable to Wa,shingtoh's three older state colleges. 

7. Several. Washington^private colleges have 're-designated themselves as 
universities in recent years: The University of f uget Sound, Seattle 

"University, Gonzaga University, and Pacific Lutheran Universit;y. Except, 
for'law schools at Gonzaga and the University of Puget Sound, these 
institutions, all of which. have Iqwer enrollments'' than the three older 
state colleges, reflect the range of program Variety apparent at Central, 

"Eastern, and Western. . <^ . ^ ' * 

• 8. A poll of states wherein re-designations ocGurred since 1967 faile^d^. 
to ideiiitify increased costs associated v^ith the/change. , Respondents 
reported enhanced faculty and student morale, and many noted, that' students 
are more satisfied with the academic credentials they have earned; 
reportedly this relates to more effective 'competition for jobs or entrance 
• ' to graduate school . • ' ^ 0 V * * 

9, The re-desiqnation of the three older sta^te colleges, while continuing 

to viev'' Evergreen /Ss ^ state college, reinforces .the important distinctions 
. that exist between them. 

10. The re-designation would not entail authority ta offer -doctoral programs. 
ThB Council ha4[ recommended that; .jloctoral- programs continue to be offered^ 
only in the twAstate universities. This recommendation will apply in . 
the Council revitew and recofftmendation of new degree pt'oposals from these 
instdtutipns. ' * . 

11. Finally; the referent "regional university" will not only distinguish 
these institutions from the "state universities" and The Evergreen State 
Coflege, but will also nx)re Accurately describe tfteir roles and missions 
In Washington postsecondary education than does the current terminology. 

58. The Council for Postsecondary Education recommends that Central > Eastern," 
and Western Washington State Colleges be statutorjly^sTgnatgd as re^ 
linTviTsitTes without impTying\ authorization to grant doctoral degrees and^^ 
that the respective titles " C<»ntral Washington Ujiiversity >" " Eastern 
Washington Un'ivers'i ty >" and ?Heitern Washing ton University , be applied . 
The Council recommends thatCThe EveTgreen state College continue to be so 
disiqnated ." The CounciTwi"irTonvey tjiese recommendations \^ the Governor , 
the Legislature , and the respective institutTonal govermng^ oards in_ 
, January , 1976 . v*"**""^ 

)0 • . ■ 
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c. Resec^rch i n Public Postse'condary Educat*ion. • • . 

• • ' -> 

Kespansibility for research^ in postsecondary education is a subject 
that arises periodically, but has yet to;be clarified-^ Commonly the^govern- 
m^nt, other granting agencies and the oinstitutions Irave taken a Jaissez- 
faire app5^ch towards t^e sponsorship -af research-. Little has been accomplished 
* by way of setting objectives for research, developiHg priorities '^mong; research^ 
activities and rationalizing a-^balance between basic and applied research. 
Research roles for the two state universities^have been historically established; 
while those of the state colleges remain uncl*ear. 

The University of Wa^l^;^nnton consistently ranks high on national lists 
of institutions receiving federal funds for research* While Washington State - 
University *has r.eceived lesser amounts of federal dollars than the University 
of Washington-, its research responsibilities as a cfoctoral-gr^ntinq institu- 
tion,* and particularly as a land-grant»univer^ity with basic responsibilities 
for research both in acaHemic areas and -irv Agriculture, Veterinary Medicine, 
* and the Sciences* are also' apparent. ♦ 

Both universities' organized resea.rch programs cons-ist of state budgeted 
» research and grants and contracts funded w^tth federal moneys Bnd funds from 
private businesses and *tate and local 'governments, departmental research, 
or scholarly activities, are .budgeted under. instruction but are lirjked to 
. their research progr^s. " • 

In its 1975-77 biennium budget reiiuest, the University of .Washington 
identified totals direct expenditures for FY 73 for research from grant and 
contract funds in the fonowinq amounts*: 



Scientific Exp enditu res 

Arts and Sciences' $10,214,888 

Engineering ^ 2,458,491 

Fisheries - ' 1,765,083 

Forest Products 2,030,767 

Graduate School 300,457 

Medicine * , 18,120,233 

^ Dentistry . ' . , ^ 203,901 

NursMng 218,765 

, Pharmacy, ' 88', 823- 

/Public Health^ 2,093,744 

■ • ^ Health Sciences Center . 3,267,591 

Applied Physics . ^ .2,685, T51 

Divisjon of Marine Resources 959,641 

Joint Center Grad. Study ,156,688 
Center for Quantitative Sci.^ 170,346 

'\Dther 179,046 

Total Scientific Research - ^ $44,917,705 

% of Total University "Research ^ 96% 



,» Social Expenditures : * 

Arts and/Sciences 1,417,962 

Business Administration 60,048 

.Education ^ 232,180 

Law ^«1,005>' 

Public Affairs ^ ^ • 97,630 

Social Work , 42,602 

Total Soci^il Research $l,aii;427 

7o of Total University Research S% 



*C)oes not include expenditures for training grants, workshops, institutes 
and direct costs. Total grant and contract research funds for FY 1973, 
which includes such expenditures, were $66,151,253. 
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The bulk of these funds emanated from non-state sources. For the 1975-77 
biennium, the Governor's budget requests $4.26 million in state funds for 
separately, budgeted research programs for the Unfversity of Washington. 
Coupled with an anticipated $147 million-^in grants S(fd contract research funds, 

.this exceeds the amount requested for general* instruction* by rtlore tharn $55 

.mHJion. , * 

A question as to ihe dependence o-f instruc'tlon on research at the UW 
is evtdent. This, in turn, leads to a furthetr question on what would be the 
'impact on the University of Washington if substantial changes occurred in 
federal funding patterns in that such grants comprise the bulk of these 
research funds; • . ' 

•This problemris also applicable to Washington 5jtate,University . The 
•Governor's biennial bJdqet request fOr WSU includes $43.6 million for instruc- 
tion and approximately ^41 million for research. Resea^rch programs and acti- 
vities identified by Washington State University in its 1975-^7 biennium 
budget request^are the following: 

Health C^are • * ^ 

Veterinary Clinic _ • 

Laboratory Animal Resources, ' 
Primate Research 

Human^ Resources, ' ^ ' . 

r Social Research Center 

Ecology ' ' , ^ . 

^ ■ . ' I ' 

Water Resources Center / 

Environmental Research Center \ 

Aqricultaral Researtth Center 

WashingtoD Archeological Research Center ^ ^ / 

Technology - ^ 

Computing Center. ^ - 

'Engineering Research Division 
Electron Microscope Center 
Isotope Research and Radiation Center 
fluclear Radiation Certter 

"ciurinq 1974, Washington State University received $6.29.millirn in federal 
grant awards for research. The larnest awards were made by the' Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for' Public Health Service Research, and the 
National Science Foundation ($1.19 and $.85 million^ respectively). 



♦Excluding Heal th Science Instruction. 
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Funded research at the state colleges is significantly less than that 
at the tvfo' universities. .Central llashinqton State College has budgeted 
$1475,000 for separately budgeted research, and $200,000 for federal 1/ 
budgeted research* for the upconing biennium. Eastern has^ budgeted $176,000 
In separately budaeted research for thi^ period, and Western, with the nost 
extensive organiied^esearch proqram ambrig the state colleges, has budg^ed 
^561, 000 in state-fufNed, and '')6<^0,000 in federally-funded projects. The 
Evergreen State College identifies $126,000 in- federal grants and contracts 
and $621 ,000 in federally funded projects- for that bienrviurC*^ 

Currently, the only Official state policies regarding research in • 
public postsecondary education are the general statutory provis'Ions for ' 
certajn lines of research by certain institutions, particularly the 
University of l/ashnnaton and Washimton State University, and the ajnounts 
for^research incTuded in ea^h biennium's general approi3riations. * fn re- 
refcoqnition of this, the Governor's 1975-77 budget request instructs tlie 
Courfci l for Postsecondary Educc^tion to coaduct a thorough --analysis of 
research "tti public po>^cy in the area. Specific statements instruct the . 
Council to addjjess the questions: llhat. guidelines, controls, reporting 
requirements, etc., should govern "departmental research?" Vihat is the 
necessity or desirabi 1 ity of departmental research at var^ious institutions? 
What, guidel ines should govern the acceptance of research grants by the 
individual institutions? iJhat criteria should the state usp in deci'ding 
Row much to invest in "separa-tely budget research?'* anci what reporting- 
requirements should there be for tin's program? „^ 

Subsumed in thiS' directive to the Council is tfie major question of 
what shoutd be the roles of the public instUytions of postsecondary 
education in research? 'For example,- should researcn activities at the ^ 
state colle'ge^ focus :>rimarily on the needs :of the regional, service arees? 
A dofinitive answer to these questions must await the results of the study 
mandated the CounciLl-Hov^ever, on the" basis of general hi storfcaV patterns 
in this and otTier^tates it is possible *to identify interim r;esedrch roles 
and missions. Pending study of the matter, the follovnng interim ^ 
institutional research roles are recommended: - , \ 

■J 

159. The Council recommends that state-funded research not directly 
related to instruction or to appl ied research should be the 

' responsi bility of the University of Washington and WasFington * 
State University , and these twp institutions should be the 
principal state-supported academic research agencies . 

160. The C oiinc^'l recommenr's that applied research pertinent to thei.r ' 
institutional characteristics anTa level of operation be an appropriate 
responsibil ity of both the state universities and th£ staTe colleges . 

^ • Council recommends thatc ? indi vidual research for scholarly 

• publication and research related to the enhancement of indivTdual ~ 
teachin(^ capabilities t?e an appropriate responsibiTity of each type 
of'^nstitution. 



" 0 .* 



♦executive Budget roauest, ^^975-77 biennium. 
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162. The Council recorrrnerrds that research and development in improvement 
anJ innovati on in Steaching .be the responsibility of the state 
universities , tHF state colTiges, and the community colleges. 

163, During the 1975-77 biennium the Council will undertake an analysis 
of research in public po stsecondary edu"cation~with specTfic 
aTtention directe d towarcTthe IdentiflcatiorT of Institutional 
research " responsf 6i 1 1 ties" , the'Tetationshfp^ ^ to" 
instruction , and the effects] » if substantial changes occur i n 
ftinding patterns To7 research acttyitles. The Coundl wtlF " 
report its findings and recornhendat4ons to the Governor and 
to the Legislature pribr' ^ to November , 197T> 

d. The Community Colleges 

Washington has been identified ,5s a pacesetter state in the 
development of community colleges., Not long agp (1968), this state, 
along vn'th si k others (California, New York, Illinois,^ Michigan, 
Florida, and Texas > accounted for more than two-thirds of the nation's 
community college enrollments and for more than one-third of Its public 
community colleges. The state remains in the forefront of community 
college education. Mith 27 geographically dispersed campuses* and 
more than 120,000 students, Washington's community colleges comprise 
a mature system, and this system culminates a developmental process 
that began almost 50 years ago, with the creation of Central i a College 
in the mid-.1920's. ^ .. 

The basic statement on community cd^l lege roles an^ missions is that 
contained in the 1967 Community College Act, This landmark statuLe 
completed the c*-gani2ational process through which the community colleges 
had mov^d liuf int^ the preceding 25 ?ears, anu it recognized thes0 institutions 
as they had evolved in this state, an independent sector'^of postsecondary 
educat\Dn, open to all residents, and providing academic, vocational, 
adult, and community service education progranfs. The Act also established 
the State Board for Community College Education as the central administra- 
tive agency for community cp-lleges. By virtue of its provisions, the 
community colleges are required. to: ^ v 

Offer an open door to every citizen, regardless of . . .academic^ 
backqround or experience, at a cost normally within (one's economic) 
means. ^ . * • • / 

Offer thoroughly comprehensive educationlr training, and servii^e ^ 
programs "to meet the needs of both the Cominunities and student^ 
served by combining, with eqijal emphasis, high standards of ex- 
cellence in academic transfer courses; realistic and pract^al 
courses in occupational education, both graded and ungraded; , 
community services of an educational, cultural, and recrefational 
nature, and adult education. 

. ' ■< - * ^ ■ . ' 
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The law requires that these responsibirities be carried out vvith 
"efficiency, creativity, and inaqination," and that unnecessary duplrca- 
tiori of facilities and programs" b? avoided. It calls for orderly 
growth artd improvement, and it specifies that the comnunity colleges 
are', "for purposes of academic training, two-year institutions, and 
aa independent, unique, and vital part of the state s higher educa- 

*^°"^ThfcSunity College Act reflects the national view of what has 
becone the main objective of the comiriunity colleges: the open-door / 
i educational philosophy. This role ooses problems. Community colleges 
are called .upon to perform a greater variety of services fo^ / "^o^e 
diverse clientele than any other category of postsecondary educational, 
institution in the United States. The open door calls for admission 
for.all who can benefit, without regard for past educational achievement. 
Since the capabilities and interests of students in such a setting will 
vary extensively, the community colleges must offer a range of courses 
and programs sufficient to accommodate these varied interests and 
capabilities; if they are to be effective, they myst offer comprehensive 

At the same time,, they must operate in an enyironnent of firtite 
resources; a truly open door and a truly comprehensive curriculum are 
less than realities. In Operation, the open door cannot be open beyond 
the point where resources are exhausted. 'The view. expressed earlier 
in this report is that resource limitatiqns may force institutions to 
temporarily close the door, but this 'decision should not dictate 
the establishment of institutional a;^missions standards inimical 
to the statutor/'requirement that students be admitted regardless 
of academic background. ' (IIOTE: adniss,ion to particular P^-og;;^";^ mav. 
of course, entail requirements reflectTve of individual proficiency.) 
In any case, it is evident that priorities are required, and it is 
in the establishment of such priorities that the-Uashington system 
encounters major dilemas. One of these pertains to (comprehensiveness. 

The view of this report is that comprehensiveness' should be. a 
district or regional objective rather than a goal of each "liege, 
and, in any case, it must be defined not by the expaYisiv-eness of program 
and course inventor-ies. but by the existence of strong district effort 
in each of the' major comunity college functional areas: academic 
instruction, occupational instruction, adult education, and coFnunity 
services. Comprehensiveness, then, is defined as an articulated 
program of'academic, occupational, developmental, and avocatiopa 
courses offered tn concert with, a program of guidance ?"d^^o"'}sel i"?- 
^ The range -of educational opportunities avai l able in^Rishington s 
community colleges, the variety in time and place of <^"eir offering, 
the emphasision instruction, and the comparative economy of attendance 
attract Wash'ington students of many background?. Washington community 
college students are demonstrably the most diverse of any sector of 
postsecorTdary education in the state. ^^The concept of -the typKa] 
community colleae student" has labout the same utility as that of the 
"averaie An^rican family." It makes little sense to say that the median 
aqP of academic and occupational students is 25.6 years -^^^nnlL 
that the morie is 19 years, when fully one-third of the conmunit^ college 
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.ta^Jents irj %tatft are over 30 years of aqe. In very large measure the 
%tu^lf:^nt<, in fjij.^ connunity collenes are "new students" in tnros of their 
c^HUMCter'i sties. Accordingly, beyond describing thr.m in v/ays reflective 

tf^eir departures from previously applying stereotypes, there is no 
^'ffoctr/o wav5 of aeneralizinq about them at'all, 

^^.PorKins the Wportant point is that even though the senior 
n>r>f;es arR' beqlnninq to manifest departures from traditional patterns 

- tudent: chrirr-icteristics, this is occurrinqOess rapidly than has 
tf.f5P ii^Q community colleges. Thus, it is reasonable 

tt ^^siji^i^ tnat .^ere it n6t for these colleges, large numbers of students 

h,:ive been finai>le to effectively partake of postsecondary educational 
.^K-v.rTPncos, In this area more than in any other, ^he impact of the 
f^clicatiorior role of the community colleges is clear. 

pr- types^of programs-students choose, regardless of whether attendance 
1. ^ijll- or part-time, is important. It is clear that the proportion of 
total r^ffrirt in the conTiiunity colleoes represented by occupational 
v:4»-,t;o Is or. thf^ increase. During, the 1973-74 academic year, the 
.^i*s nrtior^:^ent of enrollments among academic and occupatfonal proqrams 
(j}. f?x^)ri->s^»?d in FTET's) was 54 plercent and 46 percent, respectively. 
<h^^'^^r. f^{u^^}l> !nav be coinpared with those for 1968, which were 68 and ^ 
:1' t^'rcont^ respectively. On the basis of obvious trends, it can be 
f^i -fortarTv F^radicted that occupational enrollments will attain system- 
vvMlr> ^j^3rnv v;ith thes^e in the academic area in the next few years. 

Tltf^ flqures anply to the system aener^lly, and they change as- indi- 
v^iUliS a^'lleqes -are examined. Academic enrollments range from a high 
af 7d pt>rcent in Tacoma GommQnity College to a low of 11 percent in 
ym^ane COTiunity CoirGfqe (excluding Olympia. Vocational -Technical 
Ini^tttute, ivhlcn has np academic enrollment.) Th^se pattern departures 
Tiro r-^asonahle, for, v/hile it is appropriate to seek a general academic/ 
;Xv'!M:>aticna%^balance ^t the system level, there is nothing magical 

in aruitrVv balance at the local level.' The local distribution of 
effort should) vary rj) accord with the distribution of demand, itself 
3 factor tha/wi.ll vaf^Jrom district to district, and in accord with 
tM* interaction of community colleges and other postsecondary institutions 
of the locality. ; 

It was earlier mentioned that strong correlations between institu- 
tJoral locations and the origins of students exist for all of the com- 
:"fini ty- col leqes. These patterns reinforce a rx)le for the community 
collon^^s as localTy-oriented institutions wi th basic responsibilities 
for fVte reasonable nainte^pance of proarams directed to community educa- 

T'50 instructional role of the community colleges bears some rela« 
t.^r'^ship ,tQ. the Question of allocation of responsibility forJov/er-^ 
iivf'^ion academic instruction among public postsecondary educa^onal 
i^'-^ti tutions. The question is whether such responsibility should accrue 
t' Vy^ comruinity colleges, \vithi^^the senior public institutions assuming- 
t'lri^c rc-<,#)ns ibility for upper-division and graduate education, or \ 
wfv:?thpr the current pattern of shared responsibility 'ihould continue.^ 
■Jin} no\>ition of this report is tfrat both the senior institutions and 
ttso coin^untiy colleges should continue to. share responsibil ity for lower- 
;1ivi",inn acadf^mic educvition. Presently in Washington the publif senior 
•institutions perform the preponderant role in the lower-division coliege- 
pir-jllel educational area, v/ith this responsibility split among the two - 
f?n-ent?, about 60/40. A general expansion of the coiimunity coVlege 

" . . . . \ . • 
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role to encompass primary responsibility fot lower-division college parallel 

programs does not seem appropriate except in the case of the Seattle / . . 

area,, a situation described in an earlier section.. 

Community colleges are rapidly becoming the primary education 
agencies for preparing people \for entry into ^^qlled occupational 
positions. This responsibility is partially shaVedwith the vocational- . 
technical, institutes, but by virtue of the vocationa^teohnical institute 
locatfons (all around Puget Sound) and their leaser numbq^r^T^n comparison 
with 27 community colleqes), the basic statewide role in occupational 
education is fulfilled by tKe communi,ty colleges.* This role encompasses 
* the preparation of persons for initial entry into the labor market, 
retrainina for new jobs as skills become obsolete or no longer pn demand, 
and supplemental training for those needing skill upgrading for their 
current jobr. Conservatively ^ mq,re than 200 occupational programs in some 
20 general fields are offered in the community colleges of this state. 

A tbird functional component of the community college roTe is the ^ 
provision of Adult Basic Education. This includes programs aimed at 
the development of eighth grade competencies among adults and high school 
completion. About one in eveVy fifteen community college students -is • 
enrolled in Adult Basic Education. In the fall, 1973 term, approximately 
8,800 students were involved, a figure representing about 6 percent of 
the total for the system. ' . ' . " 

Community service represents the fourth dimension of the community 
college role. This component, perhaps more than any other>. attempts 

to relate the community college to the educational interns of members ■ ^ 
of the general nublic. It is an activity intendedyto b^nef.it residents 
who for one reason or another choose not to enroll irr'courses and, 
programs for credit. Community service includes th4 provision of courses 
and- activities of a recreational, informational^ jor instructional, nature 
in cultural or avocational areas not related to .fulfillment of requirements 
for a degree, certificate, or diploma. Bytliei'r nature they involve two ^ 
basic types of activities: organized courses/ and activities, such as 
'lectures, concerts, etc. not provided within, a course structure. 

ffecause of a 1971 budget proviso requiring that such activities be 
self-isustaining, the number of community service courses provided in 
the system has been drastically reduced. The cu>;rent operating policy 
of /the State Board for Community College EducatioVremains consistent- 
with the leqislative intent expressed in that proviso. The Board has 
requested a re-examination of the issue of community service, funding, . ^ 
with the view to re-establishing it at a program level equal in importance 
to the academic and vocational areas., and at a funding level equal to 
that of other courses. It is the view of this report that the matter 
should be re-examined with an eye to so'm deqree of funding, but that 
equality of funding, i^articularly in view of other >pressing educational 
needs in "the state, swings the pendulum too far in the other direction.. ' 

.a . ' 



*The community colleges also share responsibility with the vocational 
technical institutes for apprenticeship training. This topic is 
discussed in the section on vocational-technical institutes/ 
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The question of relative priorities remains. The primary role of 
the community colleges during o period of fiscal restraint must be the 
"provision of the various degree or certificate programs and Adult Basic 
Education. With insuff^icient. funds to adequately support^all four 
program areas, somethlf^g must give.- Presently this is community servicfe. 
At the same, time, it is recognized that a permanent prohibition of support, 
for.such programs can only lead to their atrophy. Accordingly, the view 
here is that the question should be re-examined with an eye to the restora- 
tion of some funding, although this funding t!«ay1>e only a fraction of the ^ 
unit expenditures for other community college endeavors. J'^ 

While there is continuing debate on whether tfiese courses should be 
funded, there is str'X)nq e^iden^e of community interest in them. Because 
of this, any discussion of community services must encompass consideration 
of emerging. effbrts directed to the - estaSl ishment of community schools 
in Washington, ^ ' • 

In 1973, the legislature authorized the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, through the mechanism of community schools to provide 
community education programs "in the form of instructional , recreational, 
and (or) service programs on a noncredit and nontuition basis , exclud- 
ing fees fqr supplies, materials, or Instructor "costs, for the purpose 
of stimulating the full educational potential and meetino the needs 
of the tfistr1ct*s>es1dents of all aqes and making the fullest- use of 
the district's school facilities." However, as a proviso, the enactment 
requires that rules qoverninq the community schools be developed in coopera 
tion with the SBCCE. The statute further requires that no state funds 
t>e<^used to beqin community school programs or to expand existinq programs, 
i*|h1s fumling limitation is essentially the same that applies to ^ 
' community service programs in the community colleges . However, it is 
- likely that some change in the community education law will be sought, 
since a strict interpretation would prohibit the use of state funds for 
building operations. 

. There is potential for duplication of effort between the community 
colleger and the common schools in this area. Presently there are few 
general guidelines that can apply. As long as cojnmunity education programs 
are self-supporting and non-credit in nature, other than the fact that 
two systems are attempting to do the same thing on a self-supporting 
basis, there is no real conflict. .At the same.time, as long as such a ' 
situation prevails, there is probably no real fulfillment of the community 
^tlemand for such programs in the state. 

If-'the tv/o systems approach this area cooperatively, permitting 
the offering of adult education programs, credit programs, and self- 
suppo)*ting non-credit programs fay comunlty'colleges in community schools, 
particularly in communities where there are no community colleges, the 
potential for meeting these educational needs will be magnified 
' considerably. ^ 

Finally, a comparatively minor point should be addressed here. 
This centers on the names of the individual community colleges comprising • 
the system. As shown on Table 9, of the 27 campuses comprising the system, 
.only 16 utilize the formal designation "community college." The ten 
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Campuses retajning the designation "college" were established before 
the Coumunityi College Act of 1967. ^The designation of OVTI as a vocational- 
technical institute, while '^confusing, is both a carry-over and a>eflection 
of its currently-defined rolfi as an occupational program-oriented campus. 

- " The descriptive elements of the term "comrnunity college" need to 
be stressed, i The tern has come to connote an' oRen door, largely local 
institution offering programs spanning areas beyofid those classified v 
as academic. Community colleges are a species of higher educational 
institution ijiistinct from junior colleges, different from vocational- 
technical institutes, and divergent from baccalaureate-granting colleges 
and universities. In short, the term "community college" encompasses 
the role and mission of these institutions. Not to apply this designa- 
tion to tho'sie select institutions which qualify for it is to at least 
generate conlfusion C^e.q., in studen^^.transcripts reviewed by out-of- 
state institutions). Beyond this, the assumption of the unqualified 
appellation "colleoe," as i-s the case with ten of these institutions, 
suggests both disdain for the corrmunity college title and an interest 
in recognition as sonethinq different from what they are. F<}g- these 
general reasons, and in the interest of consistency, all of the com- 
.muni.t^ colleges in the system should assume the title "cormunity * 
^college." * « " j 

1 64 . The Cquncil for Postsecondary Education recoponds that community col >eges 
be localTyHjriented multi-purpose educational instftuIToris^ fferinci 
instructi on inclusTve of the associate degree' leveT in acadifirTc ^ 
and vocational fields ,"q feve1opmental education for p e r s ans bevon d 
tfie' ane of compulsory school attendance, and^coninunitv services 
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consistent with thefr" roles as TTie primary sources oT"postsecondary 
educatioTTfor the ^conrn unities they serve . 

The Council supports an educational roTfe^for the community colleges 
as the primary postsecond ary instrgmintali ties for the archie vement 
2Z access unencumbered b>^,financial , social , "acade'mTcT or geogra^pHic 
} constrain ts and re cognizes~ that this role requires the. maintenance 
of fee structures at^ i ower levels than those chargeT Ty. senior 
institutions , the , presence of community colleges Tn "dispersed popu- 
; lation centers , active extension efforts in off-campus act>vities , 
tf^^ the coordination of program effofts on regional bases when such 
x-ooVdi nation will reduce and limit unnecessary duplication oF'e'fFSrt 
and overlap of function . . 

1 66 . The Council al so recognizes that the coninunity. college role entails 
the provision of a compre^nsive ranoe of programs , but it believes 
that comprehensiveness should be a district or reglonaT oFjective 



rather than an a priori~goaT< oT^gaoh college and, in any case , 
shoul d be doTTned not by the expansn veness of program and course 
inventories but by the exi' ^ ^tence of adequate effort in eacIFot 
the major^Tunctionar areas : academic , occupational , and adulT 
education , and community^services. . 
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1 67 . The Council notes ^ that local conditions may requijre the Achieve- 
ment Qf comprehensiveness at the individual community college Tetrel , 
but^it recommends that this determination belnade with recogr^- \ 
tion of the program offerings of proximate postsecohdary instT- 
tutions and in response to evidence" of local program need . 

168. The Council supports a^ g^eneral balance of effort between occu- 
pational and academic programs in the cormiumty college system , 
but i t recomnends that at the locaFTommumty college level the 
distrTbution of effort vary with demand ana in accora with the 
presence of otFer postsecondary ectucational resources in the 
community . 

\ ■ ■■ — - • . . 

169. The Council recommends that both the senior institutions and the 
coprnunity colle^^es continue to share responsibility for lower- 
division academic instruction , wi^th the exception of thenSeeTttle 
area where i t i^ recomm^tided that the private institutions and The 
community coTleges assume preponderant responsibility f6r~ such 

* instruction . 

170., The Council recommends that tfre State Board for Community College 
Education and the Superintendent "of Public Instruction coTlaborate 
in the provision of coFrwurri ty educatTon services to preclude dupli- 
catTon of effort and overlap of functfon . , ^ 

The Council recommends that\community colleges not currently 
utilizing the designation, " cbqimunitycollege" in their title 
assume this appellation . ^ 

e. The Independent Colleges and Universities 

The independent colleges and*\uni^versities provide a significant 
portion of the educational opportunities available in Washington, both 
qualitatively and quantitatively.* ''Jhey represent a long established 
educational resource in the state, an^ they exist as an integral part 
of Washington *s total postsecondary educational effort. 

The private colleges |nd universities in Washington, and in the 
rest of the nation, can be described by the following: 
j> 

— Institutional independence . 
--Diverse sources of financial , support 
--Flexibility in program development 
--Diversity in mission, size, and function 
--Capacity t6 relate directly to personal, ethical, 

and mor*1 yJUies^ 
— Compfl^r^ti vely high student charges (since the cost of 

education must be borne in considerable measure by the 

student) 



*A full report on the roles and missions of Washington's independent 
colleges and universities is planned for release by the Council 
later in the year. 
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' ^ The instrinsic value of^ these institutions to Washington resides 
both in their ability to respond to the educ|itional needs of many who 
reside here and the diversity they add- to the total ar^ay of postsec- 
ondary education, Th*ey are an important element in the maintenance of 
student choice within the educational spectrum. In thjs state, the 
private institutians , which ar'e ofterLin localities not directly served 
by public senior institutions or where the educational needs of the 
residents exceed ttie capacity of available public institutions, fulfill 
a critical role not always, applicable to such institutions in other^ 
"states. This.role mi^ not yet have been fully appreciated either by 
them or by the state. ^ , n . ' 

The 12 accredited private senicOr colleges* and universities^ in 
Washington {Tjible 10) account for approximately 24 percent of the * • 
headcount enrollment in baccalaureate granting institution^, and jt 
approximately 10 percent of that for all n:ypeges and universities.' ; 
In 1973-74, they granted 22 percent of the baccalaureate degrees, 22.5 
percent of the master's degrees, and 28 percent o'&'^the professional 
degrees (in Law and Theology) awarded in Washington postsecondary 
education. Overall, these'institutions, none of which awjird doctorates, 
conferred 21.6 percent of the baccalaureate and above c(egrees ^awarded 
in this state during that academic year. 

While tne actual number of students in private colleges and urji- 
versities has increased approximately 17 percent since T965, the^ percen.tage 
of students as a proportion of total senior institution enrollments', has 
declined. Proportionately, the low was reached in 1971,1 when private 
college and university enrollments declined, to 21.6 percent; the pre- 
ceding high occurred in 1965, when^such enrollments reached 29 percent. 
Since 1971, this pjprcentage index has shov/n signs^of increase; cur- 
rently it is 24 percent. Moreover^ the Office of Program Planning and 
Fiscal Management anticipates that in the decade ahead enrollments in 
the pn^^e sector .will grow at a faster rate than enrollments in the , 
public sector.** These estimates are shown on the table below. 



1974 

Private Ia£ti tutionsw .22,550 
Public ^nior InstiturVons 72,536 

95,113 



3^ 

25,000 
80.000 

105,000 



19 80 ^ 



TO" 
10.2 

10.4 



# 

27,000 
86,000 

113,000 



1990 
% CHANGE 



7,5 
7.6 



EyerT^tf-sTTnore conservative estimate based on a simple extrapolation 
of current participation patterns and distribution is^enployed, the grc5wth 



♦Currently seeking accreditation are Prometheous College in Tacoma, non- 
traditional ly oriented in its delivery of programs, and the Cornish , 
School of Fine and Applied Arts. They have applied for candidacy status 
with the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 



**See Part II of this report. 
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TABLE 10 



Aqcredited Private Colleges and Universities fn 4/ashington 



institution 



Date 
Founded 



Location 





1859 


'Walla Walla 

■ nil 1 1 IS W9%M 1, 1 u 




1887 


Sookane 


llnl vikr<i1 nf PuQ^t. Sound 


1888 


Tacoma 


Uhitwnrth rnllpap 


189ft' 


Spokane 


Pacific Lutheran University 


1891 


Tacoma (Parkland) 


Seattle Pacific College 


1891 


Seattle 


Seattle University 


1892 


Seattle 

♦ 


Walla Walla College 


1895 


College Place 


St. Martin's College < 


1895 


Olympia (Lacey) 


,Fort Wright College , 


1907 


Spokane 


Sulpician Seminary 


1931 


Kenmore ♦ 


Northwest College 


1934 


Kirkland ^ 
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of the private colleges and universities is estimated to exceed per-^ ^ 
centages expected for public senior institutions, (or, in the case of 
negative grov^th, to diminish less^ than the public institutions), as ' . 
shown on the following table. « / 



1 980 1985 . 1990 

4. i CHANGE ' ^ °^CHANGE # % CHANGE 

Private Institutions 23,070 +7.3 23,257 +0.8 22,674 -2.5 

Public Senior Institutions 79,893 +7.2 '80,201 +0.4 77,749 -3.0 

..^ ■ / ■ 

These are important, for they bring to the forefront concerns for 
plannirig in^a steady state, and particularly concerns for the maintenance 
of ejducational quality as enrollments stabilize or decline. In the case 
of the private colleges and universities, there is notable potential 
for program flexibility in coping with this situation, although it 
must be recognizedPthat these institutions" are considerably more 
dependent -on tuitifi/i and fee revenues for thr^'r well-being then is 
public postsecondary education , , 

Anain. private collages and Omversities provide particularly significan' 
educational opportunities in the areas. of the state in Which access to 
public senior institutions is limited. There are no public senior colleges 
or. universities in tHe Tri-Cities area (although the Joint Center for 
Graduate Studies in Richland provides substantial postgraduate educa^^Twal 
opportunities for the region), but there are two, senior private colleges 
(Walla. Walla and Whitman) nearby. Similarly, there are no public senior 
institutions in Tacoma, but two private uriivers^ities (Pacific Lutlteran 
University and the University of Puget Sound), are located there (wfth a 
third emerging institution, Prometheus Col Ug6, presently peeking 
candidacy for accreditaticfYi). The service function uf private colleges - 
and universities in such areas can be exemplified by the fact that in 
1973 approximately 37 percent of the community college transfers in the 
Tacoma area selected either the University of Puget Sj>und or Pacific 
Lutheran University to pursue baccalaureate programs. As noted earlier 
in this report, nearly 65 percent of the enroTltnents in private colleges 
and universities consist of Washington residents, with the preponderance 
of these enrollments cpming from the immediate geographical regions served 
by, these institutioTis .* ^ i \ ^ 

The educational role of these institutions as it relates to the needs 
of residents is obvious. Of coriDarable iniportance in its own right is 
the fact that these institutions attract significant numbers ofjDut-of- 
state students (approximately 38 percent of total enrollment) to^Wash- 
inqton from other parts of the country. The economic impact of these 
students is a reasonably important benefit itself. 



*See section on Access. 
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**The primary program focus among the private colleges and universities 
is on the liberal arts. Professional programs are offered, and two of the 
state's three law schools are operated by private uni,ver*sities^(Gonzaga 
University and the University of Puget Sound). Excepting St^ Martin's, 
Northwest, Sulpician Seminary, and Whitman, all offer programs through 
the master's l€vel , although the emphasis is on baccalaureate-level 
instruction (8ft percent of all degrees" conferred by the private sector 
in 1973-74 were bachelor's degrees). 

In the main, the types of programs offered by the private colleges 
^and universities are comparable in type and scope to those offered by the 
three older state colleges in Washington. This is to say, at the graduate 
graduate level emphasis is on teacher education and business administra- 
tion, with strong ev-dence emerging of institutional interest in diversify- 
ing efforts in professional and applied areas. Currently, professional 
education is available in the private sector in the areas of engineering, 
nursing and law (and business and public administration). Baccalaureate 
programs are available in all of the HEGIS discipline categories except 
agriculture, architecture, and library sciences. .In all, over 20 distinct 
baccalaureate degrees, 15 master's degrees, and 2 advanced professional 
degrees are awarded by institutions in the private sectdr. 

While there are important siitiilarvties between the private and public 
senior institutions In this state, the distinctions between them remain 
significant. These dis'^inctions persist as important vestiges of different 
educational rationales, although no such distinctions existed at the oi!itset 
of higher education (a term used here intentionally) iii this country. 

Higher education emerged in J;he United States as a jointly-sRared 
enterprise between private or church-related groups and the colonial 
governments. Neither public nor private (as these terms wowld then have 
been inappropriate), the colleges, served dual roles as representatives 
af denominatioftal interests and the colonial goverriments that supported 
fhem. The varying sectariaplemphases among the colonies prompted diverse 
educational orientations reflective of the values of the supporting 
political and religious groups. 

During the formative years of the nation, there was jgreat expansion ^ 
in the number of college! and universities. This expansion was attributable 
fo an eagerness among the state and local governments to boast W their own 
coll ege^facili ties, the strong sectarianism existant during the period 
which prompted each denomination to form its own colleges, and a desire to 
bring knowledge to the population as it expanded and moved westward. It 
was during the 1800's, with the Dartmouth College Case in 1819, wherein^ 
the Supreme Court ruled that private institutions of higher learning were , 
private corporations and not subject to thei presciriptioos^ of state 
legislature, coupled with the development 'of state universities and colleges 
after the Civil l!ar with the'Morill Act establishing state land-grant 
colleges that higher education bifurcated into distinctive private and 
public systems. ^ 

In Washington, higher e/ducation traces its beginnings to a private ' 
institution. Wf>itman College (then Whitman Seminary) was granted a 
charter by the State Legislature in 1859 (which was two years prior to 
the establishment of the first public Mgher educational institution). 
Nine of the 12 accredited private institutions were operative in Wash- 
ington by 1900. 
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Ideally, the private and public sectors shoCild be viewed as, complementary, 
each fulfilling distinctive roles in meeting educational needs. They should 
be seen not as separate systems in isolation from each other, but as inter- 
dependent and mutually reinforcing components of an overall system providing 
latitude of choice for students seeking educational opportunities. > ; 

In fact, the situation is not ideal. The emerging situation is in- 
creasingly paradoxical. While there is complementarity, there is' also 
competition; while there Is distinctiveness, there is also redundancy; 
while there are alternatives, there is also a cost bafrier which irlW bits 
effectiveness. , ' * 

I Before any of these conditions can be redressed, the basic policy 
question, of y^hether the state has a responsibility to assure the -sur- 
vival and vitality of private colleges and universities must be ad- 
dressed. If the apsWer to this question is positive, the second 
quesiion must concern the means by which the state is to achieve , 
this, on the one hand without threatening Institutional independence, 
wMle, on the other, achieving .fiscal accountability, and by exten- • 
slon, true coordination. y 

A major cause of the current situation, stimulating an interest 
among private colleges ^nd universities for greatef public recognition 
of their contributions and presence, and precipitating the dilemma lof 
accountability/autonomy. Is, the rising cost of attending private senior 
Institutions, a factor also significantly affecting the financial stability 
of manyopnlvate Institutions. Tuition and fee raffes in the private 
colleges and universities have risen in recent years, consequently 
widening the "tuition gap," the additional cost to the itudent of 
attending an irtclSpendent 'institution as opposed to a public institution, 
uhjie annual tuition and fee rates at public, institutions have risen 
approximately $140 since 1971, those in private Institutions have risen 
an average of $576. Currently, 'the average yearly tuition at a private 
institution Is $2,055, compared with the avorage of $535 In the public^ 
senior Institutions (Table 11)*, In 1971, average tuition in public ' 
senior institutions represented 26.7 -percent of the ayerage for the private, 
colleges and universities; since then the percentage has been reduced to 
26 perceirCHQdi eating that while fees in both types of institutions have 
increased subst^ially, those in private colleges and/ universities have 
rl^en more rapidly, thereby widening the gap. Perhaps th^ most remarkable - 
obse'rvatlon that can be mc^de here is that recent increases in private 
Institution attendance, in spite of these cost increases, attest more than 
any other single -indicator to the public demand for the diversity these 
private Institutions represent. ^ ^ 



♦Notable in this regard is that the gross average instructional cost 
1n»the four-year public sector is $1,991 (excluding agriculture and 
the health sciences). Using this figure as a relative indicator, it 
appears students in the private sector pay the full cost of their 
instruction, whereas, in the^ublic sector, students pay about 26 
percent of the instructional costst * , ■ 
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TABLE ]\ 



Annual Tuition and Fees & Rates 
Washington Postsecondary Education 
1970-71 ^ 1974-75 



Institutions: 



1970-71 



1974-75 



Chang e 



$ Change . 



Priyate Pour- Year 

• '% 

Fort Wright College 
Gohzaga University 
Northwest College 
Pacific Lutheran University^ 
St. Martin's College 
Seattle Pacific College 
Seattle University 
Sulpician Seminary 
-HfniverSity of Pugel Sound. 
Walla Walla College- 
Whitman College 
Whitworth Cbllege 
AVERAGE 

Public Four-Year 

Universities: 
Resident ^ 
Non-Resident 

State Colleges: 
Resident 
Non-Resident 



Public Two- Year 

Community Colleges: 
Resident 
Non-R6sident 



$1,200 


$1,850 


1,420 


1,865. . 


9^0 


1.230 


1.570 


2.100 , 


1 ,460 


1.800 


1.560 


1,998 ■ 


1,287. 


1 ,860 • 


1,500 ■ 


2.800 


"1.710 


2,360 




2 053 


1,850 


2.480 


1.596 


2.265 


1,478 

• 


■2,055 


$ 432 


$ 564 


1 ;080 


1,581 


5- 360 


5 "507 


^ 720* 


■ 1,359 


$ 210 


$ 249 


510 


681 



54. 

25, 



33.8 
23.3 
28,1 
44..5. 

86. r 

38.0 

27.9 

34.0- 

41.9 

39.0 



30.6 
46,4' 



40.% 
88.8 A 



18.6 
33.5 



$650 
445 

250 
530 
340 
438 
573 

■1300 
650 

- 448 
630 
669. 
-577 



$132 
501 



. $147 
539 



$ 39 
171 
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Source: Council fpr Postsecdndary Education and individual four-year 
private institutions. . 
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It Is clear tha,t the state's constitution explicUly prohibits the 
appropriation of./fublic funds/or .the support of sectarian institutions. 
Efforts by the legislature, stimulated by recommendations of the Council, 
to establish and fund a tuition supplement program and a state loan program, 
in the first case for students attending private colleges and universities, . 
and in the second far students^ attending any type of postseconday^ education, 
were ruled unconstitutional\ by the State Supreme Court. The Councjl recommends 
and supports the adoption oF amendments to the Constitution which would ^ 
remove these barriers*. (N)te; a third state assistance program, -the 
State Need Grant Program, d^s ajifaly generally .to students in private and 
public institutions, largely^because tuition expenses are not included in 
the grant. This procjram, however, has distinctly 1 imited util ity for 
private colleges and universities because of its orientation to studeiits , 
with*extr^ly low incomes.) 

The current* judgement is that the potentiallyi conflicting values of 
state responsibility (fiscal accountability) and institutional autonomy 
'Can be reconciled through programs which direct funds to student^ rather 
than to Institutions. In Washington this traditionally has been the ap- 
proach employed. However, while such an approach can lead to achievement 
. ' of ope basic goaT^ assisting private colleges and'universities, its utility 
for attainment of another, institutional cbordination, is more limited.' 

The perspective on the problem is improved if one disregards an "either- 
or'* approach to state aid for private higher education and accepts the pos- 
sibility of a range of relationships. Thife perspective is taken in a 1972 
memorandum on planning prepared for the Cobncil by the Washington Friends 
of Higher Education***. Suggesting that private higher education might not 
be cons,idered a unit to be* either separated, or integrated, the memorandum 
.stated 'that there are areas, program and administrative, appropriate for 
(1) coordination, (2) partnership, or (3) individuality. Coordinated areas 
^ could include those in which private higher education has a common stake 
with all of postsecondary education; partnership would apply to areas in 
which there should be cooperation or in which joint responsibilities can 
be defined, and individualized areas would include those in Which the 
identity of the private institution is protected as a part of the diversity- 
necessary in a comnrehensf^e sy^stem of postsecondary education. While 
, tjb.e specific boundaries of these relationships were. not described, either 
by example or otherwise in the memorandum, it was noted t^t: 

" Tn a move to generate desirable tyoes of diversity, care must be taken 
so unnecessary duplications may be eradicated or orevented from coming 
into existence on a total statewide basis and not iust on certain camouses 
of this state. Plarlninq must accent^uate ooportunities for institutions 

* to supolement as well as complement each otheV* Then t^o, many types of . ^ 
inter-institutional coooerative or consortia tvpes of programs must be 
fostered***. > 



*A recommendation to this effect is presented in the chaptepon Access. 
**"Response to the CHE Planning Outline.'* February 2, 1972 (mimepj. / 
•***idem. , .p. 6. 
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The issue of clarity of relationship is also addressed in the njemorandum: 

• * " • " \ ' ' • I 

If private fvigher institutix^hs a^e to play a partnership^ role or even 
^a modified roTe of a related natiire. . .there should'Be certain implica- 
tions, or expectations and even^ obligations to be reckoned-with because 
of the resulting new environment. What will such a part'.e> ro|e actually 
require of each private institution particioatinq? What will it mean to 
the state?... What do the Council on Higher Education and^the state have a 
r1qh^-'"»-n Pxpect of each participating private institution?. ..Compiling and 
r^oortinq data,. . .engaging in. studies, sharing of institutional plan-^. 
. ninq, and D^^ovidina'the other ingredients which are required for decision- 
making will call for additional'tasks wMch will require personnel time,,.* 
s ' ■ . ^ 

While constitutional Prohibitions li'ttiit the state' in assisting the 
independent schools, to thei/ credit, ^the state colleges and universities 
have cooperated with the Council and- the state in the collection of informa- 
tion through participation in study and report development, -aqd as active 
members of the Council for Postsecondary Education. Conflict., when it has 
occurred; has been limited and usually rapidly resolved. Their relationship 
thus far can be described as voluntarism. / _ ' j ♦u* * 

Should cpnstitutional chanqe not be forthcoming, it is anticipated that 
Aucfi a relationship could continue, with; perhaps, some exoans ion becaus^e 
both parti^^s perceive it to be in their interest to copperate4^ example, 
private college and university transmittal of proaram proposals t^ the Counci 
for Postsecondarv Education forr^iew and comment qould* provide An additional 
informational dimension to decision-jnakers at the institutional level and 
assist the Council in its orogram reviews and recommendat-Kins at the state 
* level) Private institution participation in regional coordination, as 
suggested later ih "this report, js a possibilitv as is an expansion in 
contractual arrangements between public arid private sectors for services 

and facilities. . . u >,,-ki« 

ShouTd constitutional chanae be forthcoming, then it wou d seem possible 
to extend public supoort to these institutions both indi recti v, through 
student Sssistance'pVograms , and directly, throuah public contracts for 
program services**. Such arrangements would place the private colleges 
in an obviou*^'*^' d*»'*'f^*^^'^t -^^lationship with the state than at present, and 
this relatibnship'wouid'vary comn^nsurate with* the degree of support pro- ^ 
vided In anv case, reporting requirements and >C^formance with appropriate 
'^auidelines would apply. .However, since r^ither the 'author! ty to Provide 
assistance programs, nor the programs themselves exist, efforts to specify 
the extent of such requirements are currently moot. . . * ^ 
Areas of cooperation, of pOtentiaV benefit to both the private and 
public sectors, can be described. These include the following: 

-.-Council encouragement of private colleges and universities to develop 
lona-ranqe planning reports, instructional and oervice-oriented roles 
and missions, and encompassing institutional objectives, clientele, 
curricular and program markets and practices, and a continuing assess- 
ment of existing and anticipated resources and requirements. These 
plans could be provided to the Council for Postsecondary Education fdr 
inclusion in the'statewide postsecondary educational plan***. 



*idemi , p. 8. 



**A recommendation pertaining to a specific possibilitv in this area, 

a TrSe public administration proaram in Olvmpia, is contained in the 
- section on Responsiveness. 
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Areas of cooperation, of potential benefit to both the private and 
public sectors, can be described. These include the fonowing: 

—Council encouragement of private colleges ^nd universities to develop \ 
long-range planning reports, dealing with Instructional and service- 
oriented roles and missions, and encompassing institutional objectives, 
cb'entele, curricular and program markets and practices, and a continuing 
assessment of existing and anticipated resources and requirements. These 
plans could be provided to the Council for Postsecondary Education for in- 
clusion in the statewide -postseciondary educational plan*. 

—As part of their planning efforts, private colleges and univer^^^i ties 
could assess perceived institutional' strengths and indicate to the Council 
areas for potential program responsibility. Council review of public 
institution program requests could be made in light of this information; 

— Private colleges-and universities can be encouraged to participate in 
Regional Advisory Committees** to facilitate program coordination and 
Inter-institutional communication. Beyond this, they can be invited 
to participate in regional consortia to maximize the utilization of 
proqram, facultv, and facilitv resources in a given area of the state. 

—Private university and colleae budget officers might meet periodicallv 
with their counterparts in public institutions to exchange information • 
and discuss common institutional problems and concerns. Such meetings 
could be significant contributions to the qoal of inter-institutional 
and inter-seqmental coordination and cooperation, 

—Should periodic discipline or academic field svmposia be organized, 
as suggested earlier in this report***, facul ty members from the private 
colleges and universities should be encouraged to participate. 

— In an effort to avoid the development <of needlessly duplicative, competi- 
tive, or superfluous orograms. private colleges and universities should 
be invited to transmit program proposals to the Council for Postsecondary 
Education for review and conment. 

— Private colleges and universities could also create a review panel 
consisting of representatives of this sector to examine proposed programs 
and comment on the advisability of their offering. Should this procedure 
be adopted, a representative of the Council for Postsecondary Education, 
or a member of the staff, could be invited to participate. 



*As noted in the following chapter, the CounciTs plannino cycle includes 
a po^nt at which such institutional documents will be sought for inclusion 
in future plans. ^ - . 

**See the section of this report on Coordination. 

***See the section of this report on Responsiveness. ^ 
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—Joint program arrangements between Dnivate colleoes and universities in 
a given locality tould be utilized to strenathen proarama and achieve 
economies. Cross-registration of students between such institutions 
might allow students of each to take advantage tff proqrams available 
in the other, 

—Exploration of arrangements whereby students in either sector^ public 
or private, could have.actess to such resources as libraries, special 
equipment, or unique educational resources could be undertaken. Reciprocal 
fee arrangements to facilitate this could be developed, 

—Further cooperation ^nd coordination between the two sectors in the area 
of continuinq education is a disttnct possibility. In this field, perhaps 
more than any other, the two sectors have indicated significant interest 
in identification of areas of responsibility. 

—Finally, private higher education has and should retain representation 
on the Council for Postsecondary Education as a siqnif leant means both 
of voicing the private sector view of issues in postsecondary education 
and articulating in the public forum the specific issues and conceif-ns 
^. of private higher education, since above all it is necessarv for the 
concerns of private higher education to be aired and understood before 
effective coordination and assistance can develop. 

r Regardless of whether constitutional authorization to assist private^ 
colleges or universities is gained, study of the possibilities for coordina- 
tion and cooperation between the tyo segments must continue to receive a 
high priority. Whatever else, it is clear that, the private colleges and 
universities in Washington perform an important educational service; they 
are a vital part of the post$econdary educational system available to citizens 
of this area. Private colleges and universities have been responsive to 
cultural and professional educational rteeds, and they have lonq provided 
significant learninq opportunities in their communities and regions. Recog- ; 
Jiition of their social value and their contributions to the citizens of this 
s«te must be continued,' It is In the public interest that the diversity 
they represent be preserved, 

172. The Council for Postsecondary Education recognizeb that tiie private 
colleges ana' universities In Washingto n offer diversity In educational 
opportunities and are a vital el ement in. th£ px)gtsecondary education 
structure of this state.- The Council believes that the state has a_ 
responsibility to seek ways of sustaining the vitality of the private 
sector as^ one of the necessary components ^n a_ well -developed system 
of postsecondary education . 
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173. The Co uncil reconmends that the private coTleqes and universities 
continue to have as their primary functiorv in Washington postseconda ry 
education the provision of instruction in the liberal arts and 
sciences and in the professions and applied fields requiring more 

than two years of collegiate instruction . ' ^ 

174. The Council recognizes a^ special and potential^til ity of the pri vate 
colleges and universities for fulfilling educaxTonal needs in areas 
where there are no pub^k: senior institutions » or Ui areas in which < 

S the capacity of the publ.ic institution is inadequate to those needs , > 
aftj will work with these colleges and universities , the Gcverndr , 
ano^e Legislature to develop programs and procedures to assist , 
residents In avaiTTng themselves of the educational programs provided . ^ 

175.. The Counci l recommends that particularly in areas where there are 
both pubTTF and independent senior institutions , representatives 
of each participate on regional advisory committees to develop 
recommendations for coordinated procedure is for delivering educa- 
tional services . 

176. The Council requests that the private colleges andT^jver^ities 
co operate fully in Tts postsecondary educational pi anro(ng program 
and that " each develop , if not a lready having jflone so,/a planning 
report for inclusion in' future" ^ statewide, educati onaT/pl ans . The 
Council recommends that such efforts commenoe not Tpfter than fall , 1977 . 

177. The Council recommends that the private colleges and universities 
establish a representative panel to review instTtutioFal proposals 
for new degree programs , and it requests that a^ representative of 
tR£ ^oiinx:ii o"r the staff be designated member of this panel . 
Within this context , the Council also restates its request tffat 
priyate"c oTlege and university degree program proposals be transmitted 
to It for review and commen t. 

178. The Council recommends that private colleges and universities located 
Id close proximi ty consider joint progra m arrangements , cross-registra- 
tion , and other procedures to allow students of each to take ad - 
vantage of courses in. the other . The Council requests that it be 

^ apprised of such agreements so it make this information available 
to all fnstitutions . 

179. The Council will assist institutions in both the public and private 
sectors in the development of arrangements whereby students in either 
sector may be provided access to the physfcal resources of the other . 

180. The Counci l requests the participation of private colleges and uni- 
versities in ai program to provide readlTy accessible and objective ' 
-*-^ — nation on educationa r°andTareer opportunities available in 
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181 The Council for Postsecondary Education shall periodicaVIx assemble , ' 
^'7S^"^tdThe LeqisUtuT? and the Governor" information^^and . 

FiFoStTFnFonlkliniH^ , 
education. enro lTient figures . s£ace available , and the- respecti ve 

cpsFof lTtilizIng these^ spaced - 
f. The Vocational "Technical Institutes 

Public 'ocational education in Washington has grown againstja backd^^^ 
of federal policies*. The origins of vocational ^^""^lon in the state lie , 
-•hvthe Smith-Huqhes Act of 1917. Of the vocational schools in this, state,- 
Jjtf pas? and o'resent, only the Seattle Public School Adult Vocationa 
Proaram (precursor "of Seattle Community College), begun m 1903, and the 
IndSn-al School in Bellingham {1912 predate this Act Of -J^ TnllTtute 
vocational -technicil institutes, Bel lingham Vocational -Technical InstU^^^ 
is the oldest; Clover Park. L.H. Bates. Lake Washington, and .Renton Vocational 
Technical Institutes evolved out of the national defense training efforts 
associati'd wi-th V'orld War II. , .. 

' The enactment of the Conmunity College Act in 1967 removed community 

colleges from the public school system and left six i"^titutions as voca- 
tional-technical institutes, under the supervision of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and operated by the local school districts. One of^ 
the six. Olympia Vocational-Technical Institute, subsequently joined the i 
cotrmunity college system and is not. in a statutory sense.' now considered *i 
a vocational-technical institute. ^. 

The five vocational-technical institutes operative in the state are. 

L.H. Bates Vocational-Technical Institute in Tacoma 
Bellinaham Vocational-Technical Institute in. Bellinghair. 

Clover Park Vocational-Technical Institute in Lakewood Center located V 
in South. Tacoma 

Lake '.Washington Vocational-Technical Institute in Kirkland located in • 
the Seattle area 

Renton Vocational -Technical Institute in Renton located in the southeast 
■ Seattle area '^^ 

: - ''-Tliese institutes are distributed- along the major axis of the P"geV Sound 
Basin from Bellingham in tlie north to South Tacoma in ^ne south. All operate 
as area vocational-technical centerfT drawing their enrollments ^^om through- 
out tile state (and beyond) with no distinction in tui.tion and fees between ■ 
district residents and ether students. In practice, about half of the tudents 
orininatp from within the local public school taxing district and others fron, 
outside. 'Hhile data on student origins for these institutes are incomplete. . 



*The Council will, release a draft report on vocational-technical institutes 
IP "ashinnton later in the year. 
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i it is likely that theiiJranqe pf service- is similar to that of the conmunity 
colleges,' falling off wpidly with distance and dominated by the effective 
cominutinq radius of 25-4(0 miles. ^ 

VocationaT-technical institutes provide vocational-technical training, 
' re-training, and skill upgrading for persons 16 years of age and older 
* (a factor distinguishing their clientele from that in community college 
vocational programs, which must oriented to persons who are hiqh school 
qraduates or-pver aqe 18). The proqrams are non-qraded in the sense of grade 
level (e*q., K-12, freshman, sophomore) but, where appropriate, quality of 
student work is indicated by a system of grads^s and grade point averages. 
Tiie vocatiohat- technical instUutes' noii-gr^aded, continuous, specialized* 
training programs permit students vnth or without high school credentials 
to enter at any time, to progress in accord with individual ^aptitudfes, and 
to terminate training when job skills and concepts have been mastered to 
. the extent that job entry and job retention are possible. 

•Mtl^ough, as previously mentioned, enrollment is not limited to local 
residents, emphasis is placed on operating in response to the needs of the 
local job narl^^t as identified by a vocational education citizen's advisory 
^onwittee co»icerned with the general activities and, more specifically, by 
joint management-labor (equal parts) advisory committees which serve in 
advisory capacltjes for the individual craft proqrams offered in the institute. 
*Tftis arrangement provides direct coupling between programs and employment, 
• and placemtnt records provide further assurance of harmony between the programs 
^ and the market, ' ' ^ 

Rpeciai importance is placed on the reaTlsra of the Jnstructian offered. 
L.e m<lid ofl instruction is largely individual, showing *by doing, as iias 
In'stdricanly been the case with training in the. apprenticeable trades and 
crafts. VeVsonnel (teaching) decisions ^re based more often on occupationa,l 
experience than on educational credentials. : ' ^. 

As is\Splied in the Community Collage Act of 1S67 and evident in the 
United avallafejlity of Vocational-Taclinical Institutes across the state, 
tiie vocational-technical instutes and community colleges perform similar 
functions with regard to vocational training. Both institutions also pro- 
vide aporenticeship training. - 

Various trade and labor crafts require formal instruction in tne relevant 
.skUl area as a condition of apprenticeship. These standards have oeen 
^ st^atutorily defined and include a requirement for a minimum of 144 clock ^' 
hours to be spent in instruction related and supplementary to ttie^trade 
' or craft 'jeinn lea^^n^^^^. Tiie state's Apprenticeship Act^ passed in 1941, _ 
' places responsibility for this instruction in the locally recognised agencies 
for vocational education. Tills has evolved to mean the vocational-technical 
Institutes and ti.e coniiiunitv ccllf>g*><;. The Act assions general' supervision 
of apprenticeship programs to a state apprenticeship council i^omprised 
equallv of management and labor representation). It Is by the" approval of 
this council that local and state joint apprenticeship conimittee^ialso ^ 
, comprised equally of labor and management representatives) are autnorizeu 
in trades or aroups of trades. Subject to review by the state council, 
and in conformity with the statutes, locar^AC's develop specific standards 
f-cr apprenticeship aqreements and set the^umuer and select the individuals 
for ava11a??l3 apprenticeship openings. Uitliin this framework the^ instructional 
offerinqs are developed to meet the requirements of the local JAC s. 
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Instructional charges to apprenticesNare minimal; in the comnunity colleges 
<^ the tuition is ^21 per year, and in the votiational -technical institutes no 
tuition is charged, .liov^ever, in some instances the JAC*s offer in-kind 
contributions in the form of materials, equipment, etc., to the program. 
But the general situation is 6*ne in which apprenticeship instructional offer- 
ings are indirectly subsidized by other program offerings. Additionally, 
in some rural, areas, due to the costs of the instructfon,, offerings have 
been agqregated by groupjng toqether somewhat distinct occupational offer- 
ings or by grouping together all levels of^ apprentices in the same cours'e; 
offering, these arrangemsnts are vieived as undermining optimal jpprenttce 
i-."!structional prograr^s., anc! questions arise as to both xhe adeqwcy of the 
e;K-renticeship instruction offered in the state and the costs and funding 
>Df these programs. Tnese questions should be addressed in a reassessjnent' 
, Q^f the 1941 vAxt. The state has statutorily recognized the importance of such 
training and this shouTjd be noted. 3ut both the adequacy of the funding and 
of t.ie programs need to be reassessed. Finally, because of the indirect 
relationships existing! J)etv/een the educational agencies providing the instruc- 
tion and the overall supervision of apprenticeship agreenients by non-educa- 
tional bodies, and the recognition of apprenticeship education in statute 
lawj, such reassessment should be undertaken by a legislative committee. 

Advocates of one or another form of vocational education speak of philo- 
sophical differences between the approach to occupational' trainigg taken 
in the Community colleges and that' taken in the vocational -technical institutes 
fJoth types of institutions utilize advisory committees, but proponents of 
ithe vocational-technical institutes suggest that their committees are more 
Inearly ifepresentative of industry and labor In the immediate service areas, 
/and that these committees are more directly involved than thosfe in, the 
community colleges in the programs. Perhaps .the important point to note 
here is that eacii individual institution maintains its .own set of advisory 
committees. 

' [loth types of institutions s^ek to relate ttte training they provide, 
to jobs in the labor market, but -proponents of t#»e vocational-technical 
institutes s^e a more direct coupling of curriculum and employment in their 
programs,, I'hile representatives of the coTi?nunity colleges feel their institu- 
tions impart competencies of a more neneral and durable nature. The com- 
munity collenes offer programs v/ith continuing^enrollments (students enter 
at anytime throughout the term and leave when employable), but this mode" is 
generally more prevalent ami^ng the vocational -technical institutes. 

Proponents of the vocational -tc't/ nical institutes have stated that wnere 
academic and vocational programs are offered within a. single institution 
there is a gradient (psychological and econonjic) which v/orks to the dis- " 
advantage of vocational offerings, with- academic course requirements dilut- 
ing vocational ^roarams. Proponents of community colleges have stated that 
the cooxistence'of academic and occupational offerings in a comprenensive 
institution provides students with a desirable environment of diverse programs. 
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Itfis clear that there are voices on both sides of these issues. Hith 
the- excepcion of specialization in the scope of the curriculum, all the 
dissimilarities between the two types of institutions are matters of degree 
rather than kind, and the range of emphases within the two systems and between 
specific programs at the saitte institution may be broader than the differences 
betweeri the two types'^of institutions. 

The\ follov/ing table' (Table 12) indicates the growtri of the vocational- 
tec. nicil institutes *from FY 1966 to FY 1973. The figures displayed ar^ in 
tarms of full-tfime equivalent students (attendance hours/900). This measure 
of size shows that the five institution total has more than doubled over^ 
the oeriod under consideration.'' The greatest absolute grov/th was experienced 
by Clover Park, the second largest of the five institutions. The least 
absolute growth was experienced by Lake V'asiiingtbn, the smallest of the five. 

The greatest relative grQ\nh ^during this period was experienced by 
Renton Vocational-Technical Institute, which overtook Rellingham Voc^itional- 
Techriical Institute in 1968. X^e least relative growth v/as shov/n by L.U. 
Sates Vocational -Technical Institute, thfe largest school in the. system and 
currently a facility-limited Institution. Growth in individual institutions 
has been fairly regular with the exception of Clover Park during 1969-70 
and Raftton in 1^67-70, in which' cases FTE allocations increased mire than 
50 percent during one-year periods-. / 

Beyond these observations, tin's tabl« denx)nstrates the range in size 
among the five institutions, with the largest of the five being ten times 
the sfBllest in FTE count. This disparity in size is^ understanda-bly reflected 
in tlie range of programs offered, types of services available^ characteristics 
of the clientele, and complexity of institutions. T^ble 13 contains hcj\d- 
count enrollment data for the* same period, / 

Table 14 indicates the ratio of headcount to FTE*s for each of "the five 
institutions. This ratio reflects the'^ degree to which an institution serves 
part-time students, the larger the ratio the greater the proportion of part- 
time students* The two smaller institutions (Lake '-'ashington and Bellinghani) 
occupy the extremes on this index. Lake v/ashington's large ratio is con- 
sistent with its emphasis on adult education and supplementary^ vocational ^ 
programs (Table 15). Dellingham's small ratio is consistent with that instttute 
-large proportion of vocational preparatory prograins. The range of this index 
anx)ng the institutes is a furtner indication of t'.ieir diversity. 

Enrollments among the five vocational-technical institutes in terms of 
p*X)gram intent afh displayed on Table 15. Once again. Lake Washington 
is distinguished by the preponderance of the supplementary training conducted 
there. Bellingham is unique in that in 1973-74 the preparatory component 
exceeded the supplementary component. During those same years only L,H. 
Batefs and Rentoti reported apprenticeship enrollment. 

Still another indicator of institutional differences is apparent on 
the cortiparison of attendance hours in Home Economics and Family Life courses 
(Table 16). Bellingham Vocational-Technical Institute reports virtually 
no attendance .hours in' such courses while more than one-third of thpse reported 
by Lake Washington^ are in tl;is category, Jn the' case of Lake Washington, 
two-thirds of the students are female, while three-fourths of Bellingham' s 
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TABLE 16 



PERCENT OF^VOCATIONAL-TEC»NICAL INSTITIiTE ATTENDANCE HOURS 
ICS AND HOME AND FAMILY 
BY INSTITUTE— FY 1974 



% PROGRAM ATTENDANCE HOURS/ 
INSTITUTE ; JOTAL AHENDANCE HOURS 



Bellingham _ 0.4 

Clover Park 8.9 

Lake Washington " ' 37.6 
Rentoh 5'. 6 

LwH. Bates 10.2 ^ 



♦Attributed to U.S. Office of Education Category 09 (Home Economics 
and Home and Family Life) programs. 



Source: Superintendent of Public Instruction Report 1600 Vocational- 
Technical Schools As Reported on Form VT-50 for Fiscal Year 1973-74. 
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students are male. The systeim^/ide averages of male and fenale enrollments 

are 57 and 43 percent, respectively. Oaly 2.3* percent of the course enrollment;5 

in vocational-technical institutes are attributable to high school students. 

Handicapped and disadv^intaged students comprise Z.S.percen-t and 8.9 percent, 

respectively. 

All of this Is to suggest that th^e are differences among the institutes 
that comprise the vocational -technical institute system, but it should not 
obscure the distinctiveness of these institutions as an important segment 
of postsecondary education* complementing the other segments of postsecondary \ 
education in this state. The vocational -technical instutes are a unique , 
and important facet of this state's postsecondary {and secondary) educational 
structure, and the vocational training they provide is considered essential. 
To the degree that the philosophies, curricOlay and modes of instruction of 
the community colleges and vocational -technical institutes differ between,- 
among/' and within the 32 institutions. comprising 'the two systems; these 
differences are neither mutually excl^usive nor naturally antagonistiq-'-nor 
need they be invidious. The health of the two systems deinonstrates the* 
viability of the* variety of approaches' they embody and suggests the likelir 
hood of considerable unexplored complementarity. 

These exists a natural clientele and a legitimate demand for unerabellished 
job preparation and upgrading not, confined in tfiis state to the counties 
ir.mediately served by the vocational -technical instutes. At the same tin«, 
there is considerable evidence of the existence of a legitimate demand for ^ 
occupational programs that treat occupational training in a context larger ^. 
than a specific job. < 4 

The initial, impetus for the establishment of training centers, some of 
which were to develop into vocational -technical tnstUutes, we.^ the need 
for training to supj>ly manpower , demands generated by World War 11. Those 
centers that persisted aqd gfew after the end of the war were sustained by 
locally- perceived needs for vocational training and adult continuing educa- 
tion. Similarly, the older community colleges in the state developed as a 
natural response to locally-perceived educational needs,. some of them with ? 
histories paralleling those of the current vocational-technical institutes, 
and retaining a- strong vocational emphasis on their curricula. 

This 'mechanism of natural development in response to local needs has 
brought Washinjlton to its current position of possessing one of the best 
developed and logically distributed" systems for the delivery of sub-baccalaureate 
postsecondary education In the nation. Those who contemplate tiramatic muta- 
tions in this naturally-evolved system bear a heavy burden of proof for the 
logic of that change. It Is the view of this report that no traumatic dis- 
location of the developed system is indicated by the objective circumstances. 



♦Superintendent of Public Ins'tmuction Report 1600 Vocational-Technical 
'Schools As'Reported on Form VT-50 for Fiscal Year 1973-74. 
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Yet, wKile these circumstances support the continuation of the rol?e the 
area vocational -technical institutes have been fulfillinn, ^nd while individual 
situations inay/differ, on balance the situation of the five^vocational -technical 
instTtutes \n the milieu of public, private, and proprtetary offerings does 
not support the broadening of their p'rograms {into academic areas), More- 
over, the residual [Problems of access to postsecondary education addressed 
in this report are not of the sort to be resolved by the establishment of 
additional institutes. 

At th^ 5ame time that the existing vocational-technical institutes 
can be regarded as a viable and valuable alternate delivery system for post- 
secondary'.ypcational education, it cannot be Ignored that their existence 
within districts served by coiwnunity colleges (and vice-versa) with a 
similar role in the delivery of occupational programs heightens the potential 
for competition between institutions. Some of the recommendations that 
follow can mitigate this problem, but the ultimate authority for resolving 
conflict is the ne\*ly^formed Commission ^n Vocational Education, the state-? 
level coordinating body succeeding the Coordinating Council for Occupational 
Education. .Tq accomplish this task, it w6uld sefifn appropriate to vest this 
agency with authority t'o^japprove hew vocational prograrps in thfe community 
colleges aTi4 vocational-technical .institute^ and authority to discontinue 
existing vocatiqnal programs when it is deteitmined that they are redundant, 

Both t»ie vocational-technical' institutes and the community colleges 
operate viith the advice of labor-managemeJ^t advisory- committees for specific 
vocational programs. The practice is for each \nstitut1on to establish its 
own independent advisory comnlttee for a particular craft. The question ^ 
of the relative effectiveness and representativeness of the committees 
serving the different institutions is a prominent item la the debate over 
the relative ni^rits of the two types of , institutions. 

7\n important issue for coordination in oostsecondary' education arises 
where more than one' institution (whatever type.) serves a job market area 
v/ith vocational programs {as ii> King and Pierce Counties) in which cases 
the potential for dupli coition 'between institutions is extended* In the immediate 
Instance this is exacerbated by'thfe practice of duplicating advisory committees 
for the bar i job market. ' The problems of program quality and comparability, 
coordination of effort, and institutional cooperation could be simplified 
if a single advisory committee for each craft were to serve all institutions 
in a given job market area. 

Beyond thfe philosophical differences that may exist between the types 
of institutions involved in vocational education, the primary concern of 
both systems Is one of equity.' Aside from thfe matter of regional curriculuni 
-advisory committees, »a chronic concern between the two is dual and disparate 
certification and recerttTi cation of vocational instructors. Related to 
t-'is. is disparity , between institutions and types of Institutions in the 
criteria for establishment of vocational programs. Still another concern 
arises over differences in formats used for reporting instructional effort 
within the' two sys'lems anJJ resultant feelings of disparity in state and federal 
relmbursemerrt for services^ A final tnajor concern centers on differences 
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in tuition and tees charged by the two systems, in turn heightening 
anxieties over ostensible competition for students*. 

^8?. The CQuncil for Postsecondarv Education believes that the range of 
pni losophles regarding the scope , mode of delivery , and outcomes ' 
§i vocat i onal . education spanned by the vocationaT-technical insti tutss 
and comnunlty cd]"lGges ~in this state should be preserved" 

^ The Couticil r eco»^mends trtat the five existing area vocational- 

tecnnical institutes in_^ ' lasnington continue To provide preparatory 
and ^ supplementary 'vocational programs in re sponse to local needs T" 

Il± Council recommends that the five existing area vocational- 
te c?mica r "scITooHV haying developeg'^as a naTTTra! response tq local 
needs for training rel ated" To^ vocations ^, should conTinue to respond 
to tiose needs winTe planning v/ltM otne r institutions in tTTe. area 
[^ubTTcT private, and proprietary) to avoid unnecessary dupTica- 
liSPj^ service s . 

liiS Council recommends tnat regio -^al planning advisory commi ttees 

SgScific crafts be establishes simi lar ln composition to pe^ : 
e mOnq locarTo^ but serving ALL UTe vocational 'tecfnTTcal 

fgititutes and the copjiiiuhity colleges iFTne joD marKet area^ wherTevfer 
U^^li n^ossi STF to do so. 

^ " ^^'^ Counc^^l recommends to the Commi ssion on Vocational Education , • 
tWe Su perintendent of Pinlic Instruction , and tne bfale lioard tor 
ISr i'.urtuT^ C<|ucation tnat the five area vocational-technical 
instuuLes" not broaden thei r offerTngs into the ~postsecondary academic 
realm and tFat no new public single-purpose Tac'ademic or vocational ) v 
?u j^acca 1 a u re a te postsecori?ary education primary campuses oe 
oTCablitHeH in^ l^ state . 

' ^ Illi So^^cil reconinends that the existing vocational-technical 

Ins titutes continue to sFare respdnsibTTi ty with communit y colleges 
ta^ p rovide apprenticeship trafn^ng , and 1t suggests tnat apprentice- 
MlE trainirig programs be* examined by the Commi $s ion on Vocational 
Education or a x:dmm1 ttee of the sta'Ee E^islature wUPT a view to 
qetermnnng tFe adequacy oT t!TeTr funding and program eTtort . 

1 ' ■ - Tne Coiincil recommends that the Commission for Vocational Education 
en panel a study conirvfTtee of representatives from tne vocational 
tichnicaT institutes: and the community colleges to review and ogvelop 
recoflwnendations pertaining to"'aT"the c ertification of instructor s , 
bT"cr Tteria for the e stabi ishment oJ[ ^ new vocational programs , and 
^} $M y'eportTng of instructional effort . The Council recommends 
that the findings and recoimendations of this bQdy be communicated 



*T^;G d'ifferences i^ettfeen the community col-leges and vocational -technical 
^PGtit^tes are addressed in the sectiorr-on Access, and p_ariietrfar1y in a 
roco^T -.Ttdation directed to the establishrient_iif.^-aHnTftion and fee pricing system. 



9* The Proprietary Sector 



The terni "proprietary education''- refers to postsecondary schools which 
are privately owned and managed, and which, in addition to being ^service- 
oriented, are profit motivated* In a strict sense, "proprietary is a 
governance term. Most of these institutions offer occupational programs. 
IZxamples of proprietary schools include business colleges, real estate schools,. 
cosTiPtoTony and' barber schools, flight schools, etc. Generally these schools 
are characterized by the offering of a limited group of programs and subjects, \ 
are privately operated, are directed to students beyond the age of coiripulsory 
school Attenda-^ce, and do not award college-level degrees. 

, Pro^^rietary scicols have been a part of ^oth the national and s^.at^, educa- 
tional scenes for some time, but they are now assuming new importance as a 
/recognized component in postsecondary education. At one time the term post- 
secondary applied to less-than-baccal aureate educ^ftion occurring after graae 
twelve, iiow it has come to mean virtually every type of learning activity , 
engaaed-in by students over the age cif compulsory school attendance. {Where- 
as it is generally inferred that the term has been expanded to include peripheral 
educational activitJfes, such as proprietary schools, in fact it has been 
expanded to encompass what has historically been terjned higher education.) 
The origins of this expansion are found in tlie deliberations which led to >^ 
the FederaT Education Amendments of 1972. Although the amendments involve 
.more than this, the broadened definition of postsecondary education is imple- 
mented by the requirement that for states to benefit from the Community 
Colleges and Occupational Amendment title, they must establish state com- 
missions ("1202 Commissions") which are broadly representative of the general 
public and public 'and private nonprofit and proprietary institutions of 
postsecondary education in the state. . - . ^ 

Proprietary schools have long existed as a postsecondary educational 
activity for many, but for several reasons they have been largely ignored^ 
by those concerned with conventional higher education. _ 

One reason for this oversight is probably found in ^the profit-nwti ve 
of these institutions, since traditionally only non-profit institutions 
^ have been" considered for accreditation by most higher education accreditrng 
bodies (e.g., -iorthwest ^ksociation of Secondary and Higher Schools*). A 
second probable reason is the depreciative attitude toward occupational educa- 
tion that existed in higher education circles until comparatively recently, 
Uhile the need for more students to .train in occupational programs has long 
been recognized, the status of such programs as a clear alternative to an 
academically oriented coltege education, with comparable social status 
attribut-ed to achievers, has been slow^in cpming. Because their'basic iiiission 
1s occupational education, proprietary schools have shared the relatively 
low status accorded that area of postsecondary education. 



, niowGver, within the proprietary sector support does exist for th^ establ ish- 
rnent of an accreditation proCB,ss. The major reasons for this are inter- 
related, the first being to insure standards of quality in proprietary 
proifams, viewed as a prerequisite before students in proprietary schools 
are%ligible for publically funded stude^f assistance programs. (A common 
qualifier^ in enablinq lenislation for student assistance is the recipient 
must be a bona fide student in an accredited educational program.) 
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Although these problems, disregard for proprietary schools stemming from 
their profit orientation and their focus on occupational education, persist, 
there ^^^\ndence of renewed vitc^licy. While some questioning of the legitimacy 
^^JH^JjMI^ I^^s always been present, there have always been advocates 
^'^^RHB^Ili^y sector, this support has become more apparent as a result 
of the oMHwj^blic concerns with educational accountability and manpower 
planning. hO^llproprietary schools, accountability and program congruence 
with educational needs trave been traditional attributes, if for no other 
, reason than that the marketability of their programs is continually under 
review, a concomitant of their profit-motivated nature. 

Whatever else, proprtetary schools cater to a clientele seeking intensive 
job training. The schooTs have the capacity to respond rap^idly to changes 
in Mianpower requirements, adding programs and courses as needed, and they 
can offer short courses in a. flexible manner. Basically, the outlook for 
proprietary schools is optimistic; the reasons for this have been surmiarized 
as follows*: 

— Increased Congressional support 

—Active participation by large industry through school acquisitions 

— Growing tendency for states to license, certify, and regulate the industry 

— Formulation of accreditation policies 

— Increasinq need for the type of training offered 

—Recognition by parent^ that not all children need college training 

—Recognition that occupational edu ation is not reserved for low achievers 

— Beginning of a dialogue* between proprietary schools and the rest of 
postsecondary education. 

S'liile there is evidence that students seeking skill training are going 
to proprietary schools and public vocational-institutes in increasing numbers, 
there is a lack of reliable enrollment data. Again, the reasons for this are 
several: until recently there was little official interest in such enrollments; 
there has been no single agency responsible for compiling the data; and, for 
competitive reasons the schools have been reluctant to publish precise 
figures. Nevertheless, national enrollments in proprietary institutions are 
estimated at more than 20 million, excluding in-service trainees in industrial 
organizations. A 1971 federal directory, recognized as incomplete, lists 
5,036 proprietary schools in the nation. The Academy for Educational Develop- 
ment estimates that more than 70 percent of all the postsecondary institutions * 
in this country are proprietary in nature, and- it cites the figure of 8,279 
as the total number of such schools. 



*Katz, H.A., "Independent School Survey in Illinois," 1973. 
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,TTie situation in !iashington is not much different from that in the 
rest of the country. 'There is still. a great deal to be learned about these 
schools at the state level. As part of its comprehensive planning efforts, 
the Council obtained information on Washington proprietary schools late in 
1972. Uith no established system to gather such information, it relied upon 
the voluntary cooperation of representatives from this sector serving in 
its advisory' planning committees. The data apply to students enrolled in 
correspondence courses*. 

Tlie report may be summarized as^ follows: 



in 

Irain- 
requi re- 
els an 

associated 



a. Uith respect to admission policies: Admission policies will vary 
accord with the type of occupation in which trie school provides t 
ing. Many require a high school diploma or its equivalent. This 
ment particularly applies to institutions which have it included 
accreditation criterion. Many have age limitations, which may, be 
with requirements related to state law or a license examination. 

b. " lith respect to evening classes: Evening classes. are available i 

virtually all occupational categories in which training is. offereld, 
but not all schools in the^se categories have such classes. Schools 
located in larger metropolitan areas tend to offer evening instnaction 
wnile those in'smaller communities operate with few evening offerings, 

c. With respect to refund policies: . Students attending pfopriej^ry schools 
and utilizing their veteran's benefits can be charged only fqr the 
direct, pro-rata share of the program completed. If they germinate prior 
to graduation they pay only for the portion of time spent/in school. 
::on-veteran students in accredited schools are provided /he refund policy 
of the respective accrediting commission. There is als/ close scrutiny 
of this area by the Federal Trade Commission. Few conjplaints from dis- 
satisfied students have been lodged either with the Attorney General's 
Office of the Commission for Vocational Education (the agency responsi^>e 
for V.A. oversight in Washingtf n. ' 

d. With respect to geographic area served:, rlust schools serve only uieir 
immediate geographic area, but there are many that serve the entire, 
state {i/.e., draw students from tiiroughout the state) and in some instances 
the Pacific Northwest. Some schools are approved for the training of 
foreign students and have accepted them in their programs. 



*Uosepka^, Harold T., "Status Report on Proprietary Schools," December, 
\m (minno). 
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Vlith respect to approvals or national accreditation: The listing of 
approving or accrediting agencies prepared by respondents to the question- 
naire includes: 



^^f¥«^6ran Approval 



%1a|ipower Development and Training 
J}apartment of Social and Health Services 
/Vdteran Rehabilitation Training 
/ W( rk Incentive Programs 
Public Seirvice Careers 
Northwest Rural Opportunities 
Bureau of" Indian Affairs 

National Association of Trade and Technical Schools 

Association of Independent Colleges and Schools 

Dental Assistance Council 

National Home Study Council 

State Professional Licensing Commission 

Fedei^al Aviation Administration 

Cosmetology Accrediting ^Commission 



f. l/itli respect to enrollments (1972): 
by program as follows: 



Information on enrollments was provided 



U.S> Office of Education Code 
01 . Dog Groomer & Kennel 



1973 



.04. 



07. 



Est. 
1978 



Pre sent Capacity 



Management 




165 


230 


Advertising Services 








& Sales 


330 


. 660 


900 


Fashion Modeling 


53 


106 


150 


Auto Sales 


315 


630 


800 


Hostess^ Wine Steward, 








Mixologist 


330 


415 


550" 


Hotel /Motel Management 


75 


90 


200 


Sales, Radio-TV 


8 


16 


100 


Adju^tfer, Insurance 


10 


20 


' 50 


Beauty Shop Manager 


30 


' 40 


200 


Travel Agency 


30 . 


60 


150 


Chauffeur, Truck Driver 


370 


550 


800 


Dental Assistant 


362 


702 


950 


Oeptell Technician 


52 


100 


150 


Medical Technologist 


96 


186 


250 


Operating Room Tech. 


lOv 


15.. 


25 


Massage Therapist 


15 


23 


40 


Medicaf Assistant 


229 


. 445 


550 



???, 



14. Bookkeeper 

Fashion Merchandising 

Bus Ines.?' Machines, Cal 

culatirlg Machines, 

Operator*! 

Keypunch, 

Systems Analyst 

Clerk Gep&ral Office 

Receptionmt 

Medical Records Tech. 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Business Admin. 

Clerk TvDist 

16. Electronic 
Electronic Tech. , 
Communication Tech. , 
Engineering Tech.' . 
Computer Programroing 
Flight Instructor, 
Helicopter Pilot, 

S Private Commercial 
i Pilot, Helicopter 
vFlight Instruction 

17. Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 
Technician 

Oil Heat Tech. 
Body and Fender Repair 
' Automoti^ve Mechanic 
Barberlflg 
Cosmetology 

TOTALS ' . 



1290 


1761 


2300 


172 


23^ 


300 ^ 








602 


822 


' 1100 


1118 


543 


1200 


15 


23 


50 


612 


835 


1200 


344 


470 


8f)0 


. 10 


1 5 < 


40 






DOUU 


344 


490 


12Q0 






200 


• 774 


1025 


2100 


500 


600 


T2OO 


710 


900 


1^00 


480 


815 ^ 


IIQO 


2543 


3215 


4500 


70 


75 


120 


90 


100 


14b 


15 


17 


40 


5 


12 


35 


200 


220 


Ton 


3957 


5100 


6500 


19670 


26147 


38845 



The five largest categories, listed in order of descending enrollments., 
are Cosmetology Secretary , Flight Training, fiookkesper, and Keypunch. "Com- 
bined, these five account for slightly more than 62 percent of the reported 
1972 enrollment. Beyond this, it is apparent that the proprietary school 
industry in Washington was operating at about 51 percent of its capacity 
at the tife the report was prepared. 

Proprietary school offerings are available in at least 20 of the state s 
39 counties. As might be anticipated, programs in Accounting, Secretarial 
Training, Pilot TrainiPK]., and cosmetology appear to be the mos,t prolific. 
The bulk of proprietary- afferinqs appear to be in Clark, King,, Pierce, 
Thurston, and Hhatcora Counties. 

All of thi-s information, in the final analysis, reveals nothina so much 
as'the fact that there is a great 'deal more to be learned about this sector ; 
at the state level is there is to be a data base far the appropriate direction 
of puDlic policy. The filling of this void will nave^to be a high priority 
item fur state-level planners during the near future if the state is to fully 
comply with the 1972 federal mandate. Earlier recommendations of this xeport 
pertaining to adoption of the hL§ model legislation (SB 2628) and the develop- 
ment of a study on the outputs of proprietary education are directly relevant 
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to this concern*, but if a .definitive statement on the educational role ^ 
^of proprietary education is to be developed more than this will need to 
be done, ' " . 

In sunmation, proprietary schools have a reasonably- well-defined mission! 
specific occupational training aimed at job placement in^'the shortest possible 
time. Their first objective, from the perspective of the student, ;is voca-^ 
UonaT success. Students attend proprietary schools for skill training and 
<?^lacenient, . They are not normally there in search of self-discovery. Because 
of the prevalence of^thJis basi^ objective, proprietary schools^should be 
able. to perform it v/ell. To the extent th?t proprietary education fva^ survived 
in the competitive environment in which it has had to op'erate, it has done 
so because it has been able to live with and exploit the realities of its 
limited objectives; Because tuition is the sole fource o^f its revenue, 
it is usually set at the highest ^evel appropriate to optimum enrollment, 
on/the one hand, and operations h'ave been trimmed of nonessentials on the 
other. The tight mission of" these institutions, coupled w^th the profit 
drive, stimulates program flexibility. Proprietary schools are not concerned 
with academic tenure, an extensive administrative structure, or, for that, 
matter, self- funded programs of student assistance. But if they are to remain 
in business they must be reasonably responsive to the needs of students r 
seeking their type of an educ«itional experience. This means that both 
recruiting and placement are important elements in their operation**. 

The major social value of proprietary 'schools may lie in the provision 
of tost-effective training, but before more can be said about them, post- 
secondary education must fi'nd the appropriate means, to take account of them 
in its planning and program efforts. " * , 

Ttie Council Tor Pos t seconda^ . Education recognizes the role of ^ 
. proprietary education as a£ option in the provision of occupational 
* training aimed at job pTacement i n tFe shortest posslFle time and 

win include the resources of thlT sector in the inventory of educa- 
* tional opportunities in^ the state . 

^^P" The Council also recognizes existing deficiencies in infoyAation 

0" proprietary education and the lack of policy guidelines by which 
We state can take accounT^f tiiis sector . The Council v?Tll cooperate 
with the "proprietary schools ; the CommssiW for Vocational Edubation , 
^"d other agencies in the deveTopment of an~adequate inforiiiatfon 
base and appraprTate policy recoiymendaTTons . The Council consf?ers 
this an item of hTgR" priority for the planning perTod inmediately 
aheadi? 



*These recommendations are contained ij\ the section on Responsiveness. 

**From Trivitt, Dav\d A., Proprietary Schools and Postsecondary Education, 
ERIC Research Report Wo. 2, 1974, pp. 30-31. 
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191. The Council reconmads that the Occupational Demand Forecasting 
^tem under developrintn Sy tKe Commissi on for Vocational Educa- 
gp^nTT^gg State College Education incorporate 
data on proprietary sector qraduatc?s and enrollment projections as^ 

' rapTdTy as such InfonTiation can be accuraleTy complleeT 

192, The Council will recommend the inclusion of information on^ proprietary 
s^cFTool cfffer-ings in any program to provide readily accessible and 
objective informatTon on educational and "career opportunities in_ the 
state, " 
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Coordination . ^ 

The Council's goal . pertaining to coor-dination nqtes the importance 
of utilizing, a'l^^-^ducational resources in the state in an effective 
manner if high standards of exciellence are tfl>e achieved and main- ^ 
tained. There are several paints pertine)>rto the issue of statewide 
coordination-of postsecondary education rhAt-«in be made here*: 

It, Among the functions of postiecondary education, the basic function 
is the transmission of khowllMge, the imparting of skill, in 
. .short, the education of studer^ts. Institutional structures, state 
educational agencies, inter-institutional and agency cooperation, 
coordination, and governance--all the elements of postsecondary 
educatijon--are means to this end, and the effectiveness of each 
should be evaluated in terms of its contribution to the achievement 
of this end. 



2s It Is clear that effective statewide planning is necessary tc 
ensure the coordinated use of resources in meeting postsecondary 
educational needs. Statewide planning is directional j it should be 
viewed as ^the development of policies and the direction of efforts 
.toward stated ends; Coordination iS" operational ; i^t is a process 
f by which efforts to achieve identified goals are inter-relatec^ and 
unified. 

3. The basic functions or missions of the Council for Postsecondary 
Educatton are the provision of statewide leadership in the public 
interest and the promotion of cooperation and coordination between 
the sectors and institutions comprising postsecondary education. 

4. It is the Councf^rs responsibility to foster a growth of consensus 
and cooperation; t>etween the public and private postsecondary educa- 
tion sectors. ' • ' 

5. A related responsibility is that in statewide planning the Council 
must consult with th6 components of postsecondary education, public 
and private, before major planriing decisions are made. 

6. Effective planning requires the development of a comprehensive data 
base which includes Information on tfie students, programs, and 
facilities of both the public and private sectors--the development 

- of such a data base is .a responsibility of the'.Council for Post- 
secondary Education. Conversely, it has a responsibility to ensure 
the availability of appropriate non-confidential information to 
assist both public and private institutions in the achievement of 
effective cooperation. 



*See ECS, "Coordinatiort^or Chaos?", Report 43, October, 1973, pp. 9-10, 
and Lyddy, James P., ''Statewide Planning and the Public [sic. Private] 
Sector," Planning for Higher Education , Vol. 4, No. 2, April, 1975. 
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1, Financial accountability for the activities of both pup^ic and 

private institutions Is justified to the degree that the^^r activities 
involve public ^funds. . ' \ ' 

8. Finally, much of the recent impetus for statewide pi anningXand 
coordination in this state has come from the political secto^»-it 
is essential that this become an educational concern and comn^itment 
as well . ^ ' \ 

These points comprise a conception, of coordination that is perti 
both to the Council for Postsecondary Education's perception 'Of its oi 
role and to this report. In the sections that follow the subjects of 
regional coordination and cooperation, improved ^rticularion between the 
secondary and postsecondary sectors, the coordinative role ^of the Council 
for Postsecondary Education, and the implementation of this plan are 
considered. ; • 

a . Cooperation Arrtong Inst1tut ions -»Reg 1 onal Advisory Committeer 

The potential for enhancing educational and economic effectiveness^ 
through cooperation- among institutions located in relative proximity 
within given regions of the state has not been pursued as actively In • 
Washington as elsewhere. It can be argue^i, however, that if Statewide 
planning is to be effective)/ comprehensive, it should have a/reglonal 
component. For each sector of the state there should be the capacity to 
assist in the determination of requirements for postsecondary education 
and the provision (>f a, regional pefspective in the identification of ^ 
resources to efficiently fulfill these requirements. For this reasdn 
the establishment of regional advisory committees is advocated in this 
report. -Such committees, advisory t6 the Council for Postsecondary 
Education, should exist as a orum in which institutions may be^^brought 
together to'cooperate in -the preclusion of unnecessary duplication of 
effort and the provision of timely and relevant educational opportunities 
for residents. of the area. 

Effective regional cooperation could promote a variety of economies: 

1. The improved utilization of facilities and the provision of additional 
classes without a* permanent increase in operating expense at one or 
all of the cooperating institutions. [ 

2. Avoidance of the diseconomies of duplication and competition among 
programs in the area served. ^ 

3. The attainment of joint use of educational communications media at 
the local or regional level, apportionment of cosis to make such 
operations economically feasible, and the development of consortia 
among institutions offering similar courses or programs for the 
design and exchange of progranmed learning materials. 





^. Improved airticula.tion between sub-baccalaureate and baccalaureate- 
granting institutions located within a region. 

5. Regional advisory committee review of new program proposals and 
recommendations on the continued desirability of existing programs 
(adding, thereby, a more complete extra-in^tutional. perspective 
to institutional and state-level reviewing processes) 

6. The utilization of regional advisory committees is a device by 
which all components of postsecondary education, public senior, 
private senior, community college, vocational-technical institute, 
and proprietary schools in the area could be brought together to 
distuss .concerns in a local setting. 

No postsecondary institution can be all things to all people, and 
persons In each are becoming aware that at least some form of inter- 
institutfbnal coordination on a regional scale is essential both to the 
achievement of effective statewide planning and the preservation of 
institutional identities. A major concern expressed Is that regional 
cooperation wi*ll become geographically coRstrictivey with students 
effectively required to choose from the program array of the institu- 
tions located in the regiori'of residence and the institutions themselves 
precluded from offering programs elsewhere. This is not the perception 
of regional coordination held by the .Council. Rather, the vie^^ is that 
the Institutions located within a region shouM have primary responsibility' 
for meeting the educational needs ol area residents. Should an institution 
have program resources lacking in another region, it would find a forum 
In the regional advisory comnittee in thatTegion to test the need and 
coordinate the offering. 

Regional advisory committees could !pe established in each of the 
five areas described on Figure 17. These regions have been delineated 
through the utilization of the following ^Six criteria: 

1. Senior institutions' traditional immediate service areas 'should be 

respected. Regions should include at least one public senior 

Institution. * 

* 1 • 

2. The Seattle area should be considered an indivisible geographic 
area, bound as it is by complex, interdependent organizations and 
populations. 

3. C^niTiunity college district lines should be respected. 

4». The state's 13 planning districts should be respected by defining 
regions^ around them. ' 

5. Attention should be paid to ascertal^a^ble student migration patterns. 

6. Attention should be paid to the distribution of the population 
within the state. 




S^nce these criteria are not totally compatible, adjustments had to 
be made at the points of conflict. The .resultant areas provide a 
•necessary starting point for additional afljustments that may prove 
necessary as the cdncept is carried. forward. 

It is the view of the Council that regional coordination ^should be 
conducted on as simple a basis as possible, avoiding cumbersome bureau- 
cratic mechanisms that require high costs and inordinate amounts of 
energy. Accordihgly, the notiorWof regional advisory committees, - ^ 
representative of each of the postsecondary institutions located in the 
region, with the Seattle Council augmented with representatives of the . 
three western state colleges and Washington State University, all of 
which draw students in significant numbers and provide off-campus 
offerings in, the area, is recommended. The regions described herein 
would engefider advisory committees ranging -in size from four partic-. 
ipants, plus proprietary representation. In Region I to 20, plus pro- 
prietary representatives. In Region II. Regions III, IV, and V would ^ 
jiave committees consisting of 13,. 4^ and ?, pltls proprietary representa- 
l^ion, respectively. These committees cou-ld expand to include representa- 
tives of other .regional educational entities, as appropriate. 

The exploration and development of organized procedures for inter- 
institutional cooperation on a regional basis will require a commitment 
from the state, the postsecondary education community^ and the Council 
for Postsecondary Education. The establishment of regional advisory 
committees is a necessary initial *step. Additional planning to develop 
the concept is clearly needed, /and this will be a major tactical plan- 
ning concern of the Council during ^the 1975-77 biennium. . ^ 

JhS- Council recommends the eistablishment of regional advisory 
committees .of representatives of the InstTtutions located in each 
of five regions of the state . The responsibilities of these 
committees should .be the pjcomoti on of inter^institutional cooperation. 
' in their Fespectiva regions and assisting the Council on Postsecondary 
Education and the institutions In their program efforts . /The 
specific functions of the committees should include ; 

a. Providing comment on the requirements , present and anticipated , 
for postsecondary education In the area ; 

b. Advising on the availability of regional public and private 

, postsecondary educational resources for meeting these needs ; 

c. Communicating recommendations for effectively utiTizing or 
increasing regional postsecondary education resources through 
inter*1nstitutional cooperation ; \ 

\ 

d. Commenting upon proposals to establish new program s ih the 
region , either campus- or off-campus b^sed , to tfie Council for 
Postsecondary Education and the sponsoring Institution . ' 
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194 The Cnin-IT prggar e and disseminate specific guidelines - 

SftHS^TtB-thl ^itOTsliifenr iHrFii^^nslbilUies of regiona l 
llSfBSTofelttie s: grior to Jun e. 1976. These gyiMlies may . 

basis - . ~ 
b. Im proved Articulati"" R«>tw,PPn Secondary and P osts eco ndary Systems 

The two relatively self-contained systems of "condary and post- 
secondary education exist" in comparative isolation from each other Each 
has developed practices, and exercises prerogatives, that tend to reintocfe 
their separation. These range from different funding mechanisms, through 
di?fereSt Sedagoglcal jDrocedures and Separate professional organizations 
to distinct s'upport structures. Each institution, in the case of Post- 
secoldarj eduction, or each local school district determines its policies 
aS goalsIn the areas of curriculum, teaching, and r^thodo ogy. nd the 
necessary specialization of the educational staff tends to ln^U its 
focus^in the teaching-learning process to a defined range of -subject 
Stter ^!;^res5u tenSs to be a lack of attention to the total educa- 

tional process^ of the problem, a lack of conmuni cation between 
tparhprs in the same subject areas can cause gaps or overlf^ in the 
x"r5cJ ar progrl fo? a'^ student. While it is understood that students 
Da« 5a from we system to the otfer are likely to feel the effects of 
SSrr !2la? di?ani?ulation, littlk information exists on the intensity 

These are records of student performance, information from the siMoenzs 

^^-ftThe ^X^^X^^^^^ ^ajrS5iege educators . 
N?n the subjectTcurrlcular duplication between the last two years of 
Xh school and the first two years of college revealed that of the 
fX ar4s examined (English, social science, science,^ mathematics) . 
Sof theTv^rlap is ?n English -^.the least is.n ma ema icg 
These\findinqs are at someivarlance with those of an earner ^^"'ly 
ngesXif thfcollege fres-Lan at the University of Il'li"":!^^*^??"^?.^ 
Circled Students there indicated they" were best prepared in mathematics 
and least\prepared in chemistry and foreign languages. 



*"Teachers Fin|i Much Duplication in High School, College Courses'," 
Chronicle tffi Higher Education . May 3, 1971, p. s. 

-Menacker, Jullius, From School to College: Articulation and Transfer , 
Washington,, d\c., A.C.E.. 1975, p. 133. \ 
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^ An organization established to consider secondary and postsecondary 
articulation in Washington--The Washington Council for High School 
College R'^lati.ons-directs its attention iprimarily^to broad problems of 
coniriunication and articulation* It has< however, .'been unable to analyze 
specific problems because of a lack of, complete information on their 
extentland nature. A means for collecting necessary information and 
performing the analyses required needs to be established. Beyond this, 
m^re is a need for basic data to support such activities. 

Whatever else, it is clear that existing problems tend to relate 
less directly to the distinctive qualities of either educational system 
and more to the results of the maintenance of separate organizational 
structures with less than optimal communication between them. There is 
inportant need in Washington to minimize these differences and to . 
develop improved articulation between the two systems. 

The Council for Postsecondary Education will request the cooperation 
of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction , the Commission 
for" VocatTonal Education , and the State Board for Community College 
iidlTcation in^ the designation of task forces to study and develop 
r ecommendati ons pertaining to a rticulation between the secondary 
and postsecondary systems . These task forces should investigate , 
rlj spectively ^ the following topics and make their recommendations 
I€ %hS, P^r^nt agencies prior to January , 1978 . 

T echniques for reducing articulation problems pertaining to 
differences in learning objectives , instructional methodologie s 
^^S. nijtterials used to supple ment instruction ; 

^- Techniques for measurement '^of mastery in basic skills ; 

c . The desirability of longitudinal data collection on^ high 
?^hooi senior/c ollege freshman performance levels to determine 
iubject^ areas^ irTwhich gaps or overlap are prevalent ; 

d. ThQ desirability, of longitudinal intra-institutio nal surveys 
to determine freshman perception of subject areas in which 
aFti culation problems occur ; 

e. Organizational structures that might inhibit academically or 
QccuMationally. oriented students from advancing at rates 
conro ns urate with their abilities . 

• The Coordinating Rol e of The Council for Postsecondary Education 

The oyrpose clause of the statute describing the authority and 
reopcr.sibilities of the Council for Postsecondary Education states that: 

''With the increase in the number of institutions and in the scope, 
variety, and extent of higher education demand of the institutions 
by the p^^opla of a dynamic state, and the evident need to maintain 
articulation and coordination among the parts of a more complex 
syste^i^ of higher education, it is desirable to establish a council 
to facilUate planning for postsecondary education." 



The functions of the Council are described as follows: 



Engage in overall planning for postsecondary ^education in the 
state, which shall include the collection and analysis of necessary 
'data from public, and. where appropriate, private institutionsr of 
higher education. The purpose shall be to: 

* 

a. Assess and define the educational needs of the state to be 
served by postsecondary education; 

b. ^ Recommend and coordinate studies to ascertain how defined 

educational needs are being met; 

c. Study and make recommendations concerning adult education, 
continuing education, and public service programs; 

d. Identify priorities among the defined needs and specify the 
resources necessary to meet them; 

e. Differentiate roles of the community college system and the 
individual public institutions and identify the most effective 
division of responsibility among them' in meeting defined 
needs. To facilitate this, review and recommend the creation 
of all new degrees and recommend which institutions shall 
award them; and evaluate, proposals for -the elimination of 
existing degrees. Identify changing conditions which may 
require the revision of these roles and diy.ision of responsi- 
bility of the institutions. 

In the execution of the above planning responsibilities,^ develop 
criteria for the^ need for new baccalaureate institutions; and 
recommend the establishment, location, and role of any new bac- 
calaureat$_granting institutions, and review the plans for com-' 
munity coH^ege system in terms of their articulation with planning 
for higher educat-ion in the state, ^ 

Study levels of fees and charges to students and, when necessary, 
make recommendations to the institutions, legislature, and Governor, 

Study and make recomiTiehdations concerning admission and transfer 
policies. 

Review individual institutional operating budget requests to 
determine the conformity or lack thereof to the state* s post- 
secondary education plan, provided that its review of community 
colleges be limited to the plan prepared by the State Board for 
Community College Education. 



6. Review the individual institutional capital , budget requests to 
determine their conformity or lack thereof to the state's post- 

' secondary edOcation plan, provided that its review of coiriniunity 
colleges be limited to the plan prepared by the State Board for 
Community College Education. 

7. Study and make recommendations for the development of improved 
practices of administrative management in order to facilitate the 
most efficient operation of the public institutions and the avoidance 
of unnecessary duplication among institutions. 

8. At the request of the Governor, Legislature, Stale Board for 
Commun^ity College Education, or baccdlauredte granting inst'i tut ions 
of higher education, and in conjunction with such legislative 
interim committee on higher education as may be in existence, 
study and make recommendations regarding legislation affecting 
postsecondary education. 

These paragraphs describe the conception of the Council's functions 
held by the legislature when the gaency was created in 1969. More 
recently, in legislation enacted in 1975, these sections were amended 
to include the term postsecondary education. The membership of the 
Council was also modified to reflect this new emphasis through the 
designation of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the director 
of the Commission for Vocational Education as members. The Council was 
also statutorily designated^as the State 1202 Commission and required 
to perform the responsibilities required therejby. Finally, the name 
of the Council was changed to the Council for Postsecondary Education. 

The statutory authorizations clearly describe a legislative con- 
ception of the Council's role that, accord with a paradigm of a state- 
wide "coordinating" agency, as distinct from a statewide "governing" 
board. As such, the authority of the Council is perhaps less pervasive 
than that recommended for statewide agencies by the Education Commission 
of the States. According to the ECS recommendation, such agencies 
should have the following powers*: 

1. To engage in continuous planning, both long- and short-range; 

2. To acquire information from all postsecondary institutions and 
agencies through the establishment of statewide [Management and 
data systems; 

3. To review and approve new and existing degree programs, new 
campuses, extension centers, departments and centers of all public 
institutions, and, where substantial state aid is given, of all 
private institutions; 

4. To review and make recommendations on any and all facets of both 
operating and capital budgets, and, when requested by state authorities 
present a consolidated budget for the whole system; and 



^ECS, "Coordination or Chaos?", op. cit., p. 84. 
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5. To administer. directly or have, underwits coordina'tive powers all 
state scholarship and grant programs' to students, grant programs 
to non-public Institutions, and all. state-administered grant and 
aiH programs. ' - " 

' The most obvious departures from the ECS suggestion are in the 
areas of budgeting and program approval, and specifically the .presenta- 
tion of -a consolidated budget for the vhole system. Consolidated budget 
devel£>pment, it seems, would quickly move the Council from its status 
as a coordinating board to the status of a statewide governing board. 
Perhaps more important, the ECS recommendation begs the question of 
a I'systeiji" of postsecondary education, once again implying a role for 
the agency a^ a statewide governing, or "super," board. 

The general perspective of the Council is that such an approach 
may work well in other states, states with different higher education 
traditions, but the model applied in Washing'ton, and represented by the 
Council, works well ^and .is not in apparent need of further significant 
adjustinent as long as it continues to work well. ' ^ 

■ In short, there is no postsecondary education system extant in 
Washington. Accordingly, the role of a statewide agerici is necessarily 
one of coordination. The. Council believes that the coordinating agency 
model is still the most appropriate for Washington. As a coordinating 
agency, the Council should have sufficient authority to conduct 
continuous comprehensi\?e statewide planning and provide objective and 
independent advice to the Governor and the Legislature. Its effectiveness 
should continue to depend not upon its ability to govern, byt on the 
quality of "its advice , and recommendations. 

As a coordinating board the Co.uncil has a general responsibility 
not to intrude on the powers, of institutional governing boards.' Accordingly 
the' following general areas of responsibility should remain primarily 
those of the institutionarl boards*: - ' 

1. Control of the institution and its property.' v' 

2. Responsibility for the internal organization and structure of the 
institution. 

3. [Responsibility for the a'dministration of the institution. 

4. Respon^sibility for student affairs , -except for statewide admission 
issues, enrollment ceilings, and statewide recommendations for 
enrollment mixes appropriate to the variou§ segments. 

5. Responsibility for fatuity affairs (hiring., promotion, tenure, 
dismissal, salaries) "except for the development of general recom- 
mendations to the institutions and the po3itical decision-makers 
on issues such asj^salaries and tenure. ^ ^ 

6. Selection-and appointment of persons at 5:he institutional level; 
employment of the president. . . 

7. Approval of travel, in- and out-state, for staff in institutions. 

8. Planning of courses or programs, inclucjing their content, and 
selecting subjects for research. : 



Based on idem. , pi 85. 
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9, Presenting argynrents and supplying materials for institutional 
operating and capital budgets^ except that the Council should 
^ present and support its own recommendations on budgets. 

10. Responsibility for construction, land acquisitiOB, equipment, 
materials, and services for the operation of the institution. 

11. General policing or maintenance of civil order on campus, and 

12. Negotiations and Contractual relationships with unions represent- , 
ing .institutional personnel, except that the Council should, upon 
request, make- recommendations pertaining to state-level guidelines 

"for such activities. 

Ii^ sum, the conception of the Council' implicit in the legislation 
describing its functions and responsibilities is sufficiently broad 
and flexible as to describe a place for it between the postsecondary 
education community and state government. The fulfillment of its 
responsibilities will necessarily require some subordination of per- 
ceived institutional prerogatives in the interest of overall state 
policy, but there are reasonably clear perimeters delineating the 
appropriate areas of purview for the Council and the institutions. The 
resulting relationship has proved an effective one. 

.Two final topics need to be considered here. The first of these 
is ,the phange in the Council membership described in the 1975 legisla- 
tion; the second is the role of the Council in technological educa- 
tion cooiGdi nation, described in legislati^on enacted during 1974. 

Substitute Senate Bill Number 2519, 'designating the'Council as 
the 1202 Commission, and changing its title to Council for Postsecondary 
Education (CPE), also changed the membership structure. Whereas the 
previous membership included the presidents of each public senior 
institution, four legislators, two representatives of the Governor's 
Office, two private college presiden-ts, the Director of the State Board 
for Community College Education, the president of one community college, 
and nine citizen members appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate*, the CPE will henceforth consist of one representa- 
tive of the four-year public institutions (Chairman of the Council of 
Presidents), one private college or university^resident, one representative 
of the Governor's Office, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the Director of the State Board for Community College Education, the 
Director of the Commission on Vocational Education, one representative 



*Fol lowing a -1974 Executive Order designating the Council as the 1202 
Commission, the statutory membership was temporarily augmented with 
the SPI, the Director of SBCCE, two voc-ed representatives, and a 
representative of proprietary schools. This arrangement was on an 
interim basis pending the enactment of legislation. Substitute 
Senate Bill 2519 statutorily changed the membership to that discussed 
here. • . ^ - 
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of propnttary education, and the nine citizen meT.oers. This legisla- 
tion reduces the total statutory membership from 25 co 16. .^erhaps more 
Important, the new structure may lead to problems of representation in , 
the deliberations of the Council, particularly for the various institutions 
of postsecondary education. Accordingly, during the months ahead, as 
the new structure becomes operative, the Countil will consider procedures 
by which such problems can be reduced. These may include the designation 
of advisory committees or other arrangements. 

Finally, on the subject of technological education, a 1971 ^dy * 
prepared for the legislature contained a finding that one alternative 
to the establishment of a polytechnic institute in Washington would be 
a technological educatign/study center. The objective of such a center 
would be to assist studehts in designing their technologicalTy-related 
curricula and placing them in appropriate courses offered in,existing 
Institutions. As a result of the study, the 43rd Legislature directed 
the Council to incorporate into its long-range planning consideration 
the need for a wide range of advanced technological programs and the 
appropriate organizational structure for their delivery. The term 
"advanced technological education" is assumed to mean programs available 
in the various technical fields beyond those offered in the community 
colleges and vocational-technical institutes. 

The specific demand for advanced technical education is not 
known, and an assessment; of interest is required before a program design 
or delivery mechanism can be created. To tfe extent that current 
interest is apparent, it is in the area of Engineering Technology. 
Although the state colleges are offering advanced education in Industrial 
Technology, for one reason or another these programs do not fulfill 
this apparent need, and students desiring advanced work in Engineering 
Technology must presently enroll in other states. Aside from this, 
the first task of the Council in technological education must be an. 
assessment of the need for a wider range of technological programs. 
If this need is substantiated, the second task is the recommendation 
of appropriate delivery structures, with particular attention to the 
feasibility of a .technological education study center. Such recommenda- 
tions should be developed in conjunction with representatives of the 
colleges and universities. In view of J:he legislative mandate for ^ 
Council study and recommendations in this area, these tasks are ^ 
considered a priority item fgr the 1975-77 biennium. 

In summary, the 1975 enactments have described both a new member- 
ship structure for the Council and a generally-broadened range of 
responsibility (from "higher" to "postsecondary" education). To the 
extent possible, this report.has reflected this broadened purview by 
relating in snme manner to all of the segments involved in postsecondary 
education. Because these responsibilities are new, it* i^ clear that 
much work needs to be done. Perhaps the most important consideration 
here, however, is that the Legislature and the Governor, in changing 
the membership of the Council and broaderting the range of -its purview, 
did not alter its basic structure: it Is, and is envisioned to remain, 
a statewide coordinating agency. 
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196. The Council for Pcistsecondary Education recomnends that the 
I* present conception of statewide postsecondary education . 
agency » §1 1 statewide coordinating rather than a^ governing 
board , should continue to operate in. Washington ; the role of 
this agency should continue to be that of engaging in continuous . 
statewide postsecondary educati on planni ng and the provision 
• of independent and Objective advice to the Governor , the 
Legislature , and the various components that comprise post- 
secondary education in this state . » 

1 ^7 , The_ Council recommends no further modification in its, statutory 

fu nctions . ^ 

— — ' — ' 

198. A major responsibi li/tr ^or the Council during the 1975-77 biennium 
will be that of forfeil 1y assumi ng the responsibilities of, a 1202 
Commission ; part of these responsibilities will be the development 
of prQcedkTres for representation in its deliberations . 

199. With respect to its responsibilities for coordinating technological 
education , the Council endorses the view that ai polytechrfic . institute " 
is^ not necessary in Washington at this time; the Council wi11 assess 
the need for a^ wider range of aBVar^ced technological programs , and 
should this need be determined , recommend appropriate delivery 
structures to meet U . The_ Council 's Technological Education 
Clearinghouse shoul d report its initial . findings and recommendations 
prior to July ," T976 . ' t 

d. Implementing the Plan— Continuous Statewide Planning 

By now it is clear th^ft the Council's conception of comprehensive 
statewide planning is that it shoved be of a continuous nature, -Jts 
conception of t.uS plan is that it applies to the six-year period 
commencing January, 1976. Finally^ the Council is also concerned "With 
procedures by which institutional and segmental planning migKt be more 
effectively coordinated with, and incorporated into, the statewide 
plan. These conceptions and concerns converge as procedures for imple- 
menting" this plan <are 'considered, " ^ 

The approach envisioned here is one in which the recommendations 
of this report are re-assessed by the Council at the 'end of each two- 
year period. Thus, prior to January, 1978, the Council will re-examine ^ 
each recoiTiiiendation and determine whether it has been achieved, if 
it is scheduled to be achieved by that date, whether it should be 
continued into the following two-year period, or whether it requires 
modification or refinement either in view of changing circumstances 
or experiences encountered in its implementation. These findings, 
coupled with new reconmendations that will evolve through the completion 
of the recommended tasks or by dint of new circumstances, will be 
contained in a progress report on the plan that will be prepared and 
transmitted to the Governor, the Legislature, and the various components 
of postsecondary education in this state. This progress report will be 
in effect during the two-year period entiing January, 1980, 
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Prior to a second periodic reassessment and progress report (to 
be completed before January, 1980), the Council will call for the 
development of institutional and segmental planning statements and 
positiori papers reflective of views from this level on the roles of the 
institutions and segments dufing the following planning cycle. These 
statements and position papers will be incorporated into the progress 
report describing the second reassessment of the current plan, along 
with the Council reassessment of its earlier recommendations. This 
second progress report will apply during the two-year period 1980- 
1982. 

Following the promulgation of its second progress report on the 
current plan, the Council will commence activities that will culminate 
in the release of its subsequent six-^jear plan in January, 1982. 

The Council believes that this approach provides ample opportunity 
for evaluation and modification of the recommendations contained in 
this report, the addition of new recommendations at the end of each 
two-year period, and institutional and segmental planning input to the 
statewide comprehensive plan. It describes a process that incorporates 
a needed continuous planning dimension and one that will culminate in 
successive plans at six-year intervals. It is a process that contains 
both flexibility and accountability. 

The^process is described schematically in Figure lr3. 
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200* The Council far Postsecondary Education shall implement the recommenda- 
tTons of tH"is report over a six-year period commencing January , |976 
^ an Oermina^ January , ^J62. the "implementatio n schedule shalT 
entail a first reassessment culminating ^f\ the publication of a 
progress report by January , 197^, and a secSn? reassessment culminat- 
ing in the publjcation of_ a secpnd progress report , containing t 
TnstTtutionaT and sggmentaT position papers and planniiig statements , 
by JanuaryT TsSttr ^nis WlementatiorT cycle wilT terminate with 
the publicatTorT of F subseguent six-year statewide plan in January , 
T572. 
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e; Summary of Recommendations 

* . '\ ' 

The following table organizes the recommendations ot this report as they 
pertain to four categories: Policy Recommendation, Continuation of Current 
Activity, Procedure Review, and New Studies. Those contained in the first 
category. Policy Recommendation, are statements not normally reguiring, addi- 
tional review effort, although in some instances legislative action may be 
involved. Recommendations viewed as Continuations of Current Activity involve 
matters, such as few and existing program review, the responsibility for 
Which ha^ been assigned and is being exercised. Recommendations in this category 
may also pertain to matters such as the development of budget' review procedures 
or cost studies whi^ch are underway at this time, and which predate the prepara- 
tion of this report. The third category. Procedure Review, reflects recommenda- 
tions calling for institutional or other agency Review of existing policies. 
Yhey differ from the last category. New Studies/ in that the collection of 
new data or new information is not the primary focus of the recommendation. 
The final category. New Studies, is fairly evident. It contains recommenda- 
tions calling for activities in areas not recently examined in a systematic 
fashion and in which the collection^ anrfidevelopment of new information i§ 
required. . ' 

The last two categories. Procedure Review and New Studies are further 
identified in terms of effort reguired to accomplish them: Thes^ assessments 
are subjective and could prove inaccurate as a study is developed, but 
they rex)resent the current view of the Council on the relative expenditure 
of effort required for accompl ishment of the task. 

In several instances recommendations in this report refer, individually, 
to distinct facets of a single larger study. In the following table such 
recommendations are aggregated under a single heading as appropriate. Finally, 
the table also reflects the dates by which the subject activity is to be 
accomplished. . 
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Community resources, use of, IS, 18, 22, 24 * ' 
^Competency: 

-based teacher education programs, 73 

measurement of, 160 
Computers, use in postsecondary education, 89, 164 
Consortia, 21, 73, 135, 139-40, 181, 233 ■ / 
.Constitution, State, 21 , 83, 135, 208 
Continuing education: 

adult, 15, 19, 155, 210 

Continuing Education Unit, 72 

professional, 9^ 15, 19, 72,. 78, 81., 1^5, 159, 210 
Cooperative education, 159 
Coordination: 

. VTI's and CC's, 223 

independent colleges and universities and, 208-9 

goal-s on, 24-5 

Council on Postsecondary Education, 53, 56 ^ 

consumerism and, 92-3 

program review "and, 60, 87-91 

role of, 236, 238-244 
Counseling and Guidance, 18, 24, 55, 85, 137, 149, 157, 163-4, 168, 212 
Costs: 

program, 61, 141-152 

to students ,55 
Credit: 

'by examination, 80, 147, 160-61 ' , 

^ granting of , 16, 63 » 
■ on-campus residency and, 163 
transfer of, 16, 71 , 77, 81 , 233 ^ , 

Curricula: 

review of, 18, 240, 241 
Data, availability aoncerning: 

effect of enrollment ceilings, 137 
manpower analysis, 86 .- , 

proprietary and vocational education^ 94-5, 113, 226 
teacher' education, 72-3 
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• Dentistry, 76, 182 
Degree program titles: 

In Independent. colleges and universities, 205- . 
^ proliferation of, 17, 59«60 
specificity in, 17, 56 
types of, 17, 63, 184 
Delivery systems, development and utilization of, 18 
Distribution requirements, in a degree program, 65 
Distrf button requirements, in a degree program, 65 . 
I Diversity, 20, 156 

goals on, 14-19 
institutional, 179,^201, 204 
learning approaches and, 15, 187^^ 
Economic benefits and postsecoridary education, 27 
Educational attainment, 46, 48 

Educational opportunities, 9, 13, 153, 155, 196 « . 

Educational resources: 

independent colleges and universities and, 201, 210 
regional , 184-6 . . 

. lise of, 24, 135, 140, 152, 155, 183 
Educated manpower, demand for, 27 
Education Referral Services, 163-4 
Enrollment: 

ceilings, 137-141, 179 
community colleges and, 194 
growth, 3, 4, 25-6, 40-50 

independent colleges and universities and, 202-4 
patterns, 113-140 d 
age, 113-122 

county of origin, 126-135 
ethnic minorities and, 124-5 
non-residents and, 126 
women aricH 122-4 

participation rates, 26, 31^ 33, 40, 44, 46, "47-50 
comparisons, 48, 113-118, 122-4 
by county, 126-135 * 
projections (Washington),' 43-5 ^ 
Emphasis^ areas of, 175-7, 185, 187 

independent colleges and universities and, 205, 210 
proprietary education and, 226-7, 
Employment opportunities, 4, 27, 49, 70, 71, 85-6, 91, 93-4, 124, 167 
Employment, training for, 4, 27, 49, 75-6, 84-5, 222, 227 
EngiKveer^ing, 73-4 

Excellence/Quality in postsecondary education, 3, 6, 15, 21, 22, 24, 58, 

*68,,88, 96, 97, 102-3, 168 
Exit-Entry in postsecondary education, 65, 157 
Experiential learning, 16-17, 158, 160-1, 188 
evaluation of , 18 
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Facilities, utilization of, 15, 233 
F^iculty, 54, 68, 82, 97-lC)2, 179 
Family income levels, 10-12 

Federal activity in postsecondary education, 92-3, 103, 151, 191 
Finance & Support for postsecondary education, 3-4, 20/ 50, 54, 67-8 
' in Washington, 102-112, 

—auxiliary enterprises, 110-112 
—budget categories, 105-7 

fonnulae review, 104-5, 108 
—capital budgeting and costs', 109-110 
— characteristics of, 103 
—model budget, 108-9 
—program budgeting, 104 

--sunmer session budget, 107 • ' 

financing of alternative, educational delibery systems, 166 

Financial assistance-, student, 12, 13, 55, 91^ 148-52, 208 

General Studies programs, 64 

Goals for Washington postsecondary education, 1-25 
Graduate education: c ■ 

areas of emphasis i 70, 175-6, 184, 185, 187, 193, 194 
. doctoral level, 56-58, 154, 175, 176, 182, IB3 
degrees granted, 56% 81 

resources necessary ^o offer, 58 ^ 
independent colleges and universities and, 204 
master's level, 59-61 - - 
- number of titles, 59, 87, 176,- 184 
High school graduates: 

college attendance rates, 3jl-2, 40, 47, 113 
TTumber of , 31, 39-40 ; - 
Homogeneity in postsecondary education, 15 ^ 
Implementation: 

Washington c^mpreliensive postsecondary education plan, 244-7 
Independent colleges and universities, 3j 24, 64, 54, 60, 87, 113-17 
125, 140, 172, 175, J90, -201-213, 233 
autonomy and, 24, 201, 208, 209 
counseling and guidance in, 168^ 20f 
degrees granted, 202 ' - 

ciistribution of, 135, 201 
enrollment in, 113-17, 1.22, 202-4 ' 
experiential learning and, 106-61 
faculty improvement and, 101 

history of, 205-6 . 
manpower studies, involvement in, 86 
graduate education and, 59 
p\lanning relationships and, 24, 54, 233 , 
programs: 
; offered, 204-5 
review of , 87 
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regional advisory committees /'involvement in, 233-7 
State Constitution and, 21, 83, 207-9, 211 
..tenure and , 98, 100 , ■ . 

tuition and fees in, 206-7 j ^ ' ' 

(lostitutionsl^^ ^ 
Fort Wright dollege, 134, 173, 176, 203 
GonzagyUriiyfersity, 134^ 173, 1 73 , 203 ' 
* Northw^l^College, 72, 173, 1 76, 203 

Paci^c^Ctrtheran University, 83, 172, 176, 190, 203 
Proij/theus College, 173, 203 
Seattle Pacific College, 134, 173, 176,^^03 
Seattle University, 63, 134, 173, 176, 203 
Sulpician Sem^'nary, 72, 173, 176, 203 

University of ' Puget Sound, 1 34, 1 73, 176, 203 ^ .- 

Walla College, 134, 1 73, .176% 203 
Whitman College, 134, 1 73, 176, 203, 206 
Whitworth College, ^34, 17>, 176, 2^)3 
Individualized learning, 19„, 155-9 
- Innovation in postsecondary education: - 
faculty and, 100-101 
incentives for, 18 

programs and, 6, 63, 89, 164-6 ^ ^ 

"In-service training", 81, 82, 101-2 

Institutional "Service Areas", 132-5, 127-131, 187, 188, 193, 199, 201 211 
Instruction, role of in postsecondary education, 23 
Interdisciplinary education, 58 

in doctoral programs, 79," 157, 187 
Inter-institutional 'Council of Academic Officers, 62 
Internship programs, 70, 7t, 155, 157, 158, 159, 187 
Interstate Doctoral Program, 78 

Inventory of educatioaal resources, 21, 88 ^ 

"Inverted curriculum" (in vocational programs), 66, 81 

Involvement of professional associations employer in program develoo- 

ment, 74, 75, 79, 82, 85, 159-60 
Instructional Program Areas, Revtew of 

Agriculture, 69 

Architecture and Environmental Design, 70 
Behavioral Sciences, 70 
Biological Sciences 70 
Business and Management, 70 
Communications, 71 

Computer and Information Sciences, 71 

Adult ^nd Consinuing Education, 72 • - 

Education, 72 

Engineering, 73 

Ethnic 'Jinorfty Studies, 74 

Fine Arts', 75 

FisheVies, 75 ' ' ' 
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Inbtructional Progc^ Areas, Review of, Continued 




Forestry, 75 
♦ Health Science^, 76 
Home Economics , 77 
Humanities, 78 

Industrial Education and Technology, 78 
Law,J9v 

Library Sciences, 79 
Mathematics, 80 

Nursing, JO , ' 

Occupational Education, 81 
Physical Sciences, 82 
Public Affairs, 82 

Social Sciences, 33 ' ^ 

Social Work and Social Welfare, 83 
, Veterinary Medicine, 84 
•Issues in Posts^condary Education, ' 53-55? 150, 155-8 
Joint Center for Graduate Studies, Richland, 134 
"Knowj5,edge explosion," 155 
Land-grant university, 68, 176, 181 " 
/Legislation, proposed, 60, 62, 94, 106, 108, 110-12, 152, 154, 201 
^aife-long learning", 14, 19, 78 
"Major line" programs, 177-8 
t Manpower Analysis, 71, 81, '85-7, ,96 

Media: Use in Postsecondary Educch$ion, 165 
Medical Education, 76, 177, 182 

Bio-Medical Engineering, 77 
Minorities 

enrollment patterns, 124-5 

study programs, 74 

Washington, 8 
Mobility, student, 56, 185, 234 
National Endowment for the Humanities,, 78 
Native Americans, 8, 13, 124-5 
Needs Assessment, 18, 24, ^5, 

health professionals, 76 

home economics", 77 

industrial engineering, 73 

information system analysts, 80 

nursing professionals, 80 

.public affairs, 82 

The Evergreen State College, 188 

-veterinarians , j,84 
Normal schools, 184 
Nursing, 80 

Council on Collegiate Nursing Education, 80 

Washington State Nurses Association, 80' 
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Occupational Demand Forecasting System, 86 

Off-campus and evening activities . • - 

facilities-, 18, 88, 188-9, 157, 185, 200 

funding of, 105-6, 169-71 

programs^ 180 » 
Open-door concept, 65, 136, 141-2, 179, 194 
Options, 4, 1^ 

means of developing, 18, 57, 65, 153, 156, 158-72, 179 
Out-of-state programs, regulation ^f, 97 
Pharmacy, 182 ? 
Planning, implementation, '21 244 

concerns, 64-5, 82, 85 ' 

CHE 'planning functions, 53, 232, 238-44 

impetus, 1-1i 

need foV, 232 . ^ . 

planning regions, 235 ^- ' 

process, 24 f 
Population characteristics 

forecasting, 34, 40, 47 ' . ' 

national , 28-33 
K^shington, 33 

annual birth rates, 34 * " , 

growth, 33, 35 ♦ 
migration patterns, 34 ' 
'^tnorities, 8 

population projection, 34-40, 47 
Postsecondary education ' " 

adjus'tments in, 6b-l . ' 

changes in, 155-8 , 
concept, 54 
consumerism, 92-6 
emerging circumstances, 3, 53 
Professional degrees, 60, 62, 75 , 

education, 6/, 95, 180, 181, 187 
Programs ' 
coordination, 54, 58-9, 61, 81, 83 

constractual arrangements, 88, 165, 181, 213, 233 • 
duplication, reduction of, 58, 81, 90-3, 185, 198, 205, 210, 234 
review, 6, 58, 59, 61, 62, 87-91 

existing programs, 59, 69, p, 80, 234 

new programs, 67, 86-88, 89-90, 234 

off-campus programs, 88 
standards, SB, 57-8, 59, 64, 71, 94 
variety, 15, 18, 155, 187, 194 
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Propfietary education, 15, 21, 22, 24, 54, 94, 175 ' • 

approval, of programs, 226, 228 ^ 
characteristics of, 22, 227-8 
consumerism and, 93, 94-6. 
enrollment in, 3, 49, 113 
history of, 225 
planning an^, 54 

role of, 225-31 * ^ - 

types of offerings, 255 
Public-Private Relationships, 21 
Public Service, 23, 24 

funding of, 106 

UW*s role, 140 
Reciprocity, 16, 18, 58-9, 152-4 ^ 
Redesignation, college, 189, 101, 198*^, 200 
Regional service areas, 200 

in community colleges, 195 , 
Regional Cooperation (arrangements), 16, bb, ba-y, itJi 

Regionaladvisory committees, 233-6 

independent colleges and universities and, 214 
Regional university^ 190 , 
Research, 23 

physical sciences, 82 

role of, 24, 57, 82, 308, 181^ 191-4 ^ 
Responsibility, divi'sion of, segmental , 200, 21b 
Resources, reallocations of, 49, 57, 6/, «/, ly'* 

''^''Tusires^prig^aS (of occupational programs to rnarket demand): 71, 81 
goals on, 6 
planning, 53 

programs (PhD), 58 ''^ 
programs (vocational), 65 
Retention, high school, 48 
Roles and Missions 

community colleges, 194-201 
independent colleges and universities, 201-213 
instituUonsil segmental ^ 171 
need foi^definition of, 20, 22 
> proprietary sector, 225-31 

public universities, 177-183 
state colleges, 183-191 ' 
' vocational -technical institutes, 213-^^4 

Scheduling 

proaram, 18 

r€^vievNof^ 63, 107-8, 157, 188 
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Seattle Undergraduate Center, 180 
"Senior Gitizens", 9, 13 
Social priorities, 3, 4,, 50 . " 

Social valuer of postsecondary education, 6, 51 , 67, 201-2, 211 , 230 
State colleges and universities, 60, 61 » 63, 65, 66, 93, 94» 98, 109, 

1 25 -3 

admissions to, 232 

baccalaureate education in, 61 , 62 

(Career infonnation and, 93-4 
" consumerism arjd, 93 

counseling and guidance in, 167-8' 

d'egrees granted by, 56-67 

employment in, 56, 98 
• enrbllment patterns in, 113-125 

experiential learning and, 106-61 

faculty improvement in, 101 

financing of, 102-12 

fip.ahcial and and, 151 

graduate education ui,,, 56-61 

innpvative programs ^nd, 89 

institutional governing boards, 241-2 

inverted curriculum end, 66 

manpower studies and,v86 «^ 
planning and , 54 ^ 
-regional advisory committee and, 233-7 
roles of, 52, 171-190 \ 
tenure in, 97, 98, 99 \ 
transferability and, 1 7, 6^, 71 , 78 
tuition and fees in, 144-51 Xl45, 147 
types of, 171-7 \ 

SULe College^, ii, -49,^4, 50-60, 83, 134, 192, 240-42 
- affect of new postsecondaV educational circumstances on, 

ii, 49, 54 \ 

degree titla authority, • 59-6V 62, 75 

graduate education in, 59 \ 

program review and, 87-9, 98-90^^ 

redesignation of, 186-191 

roles of, 183-9 

Institutions 

Eastern Washington State Coflege, 16, 59, 77, 183-4, 192 
Central Washington State CcHlege, 69, 173, 176, 183-6, 192 
The Evergreen State Colleqfe,72, 99, 173, 133, 186-9, 192 
, Western Washington State Jollege, 70, 80, 173, 176, 183-6, 192-3 
State Universities, ii, 49, 56-9, 144, 151, 171, 176-84 

affect of new postsecondary educatiorH:jrcunistances orv, 50 
degrees granted by, 56, 59 
enrollment ceilings and, 132-141 
.graduate programs in, 56, 60 

doctoral level, 56-58, 182 
."n^ajo^^ line" .responsibilities of, 177-8 
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''^'\S!^5l'^5r58, 74, 75-5, SD, 97 , 137, 140, 176^180, 182 

WSU, 26, 56, 69, 76, 84, 137, 140, 172, 176-8, 191 
Students • 

demand of, 61 

diversity in, 1^6 
. forg.iveijess term, 162-3 

part-time, 157, 188, 196 

residents, 163, 185 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 63, 67, 73, 103 

articulation, secondary, 236-7 ' 

community education, 200 

consumerism, 93 

program review: 

occupational programs, ^1 
teacher preparation, 73 
Supply-demand 

higher education programs, 46-7, 58 ^ 

communications, 71 ^ . 

computer science^. 71 

generally, 139 . 

health sciences, 81 " ^) 

nursing, 80 • * ^ 

teacher education., 76 ^..^'^ 
Teacher education » ' ^ 

adequacy of data on, 72-3 
faculty, higher education, 57 

K-12, 72 , ^ • ^ 

schools of, 183 
Technological Clearinghouse, 74, 78, 243- 
Television 

utilization" of, 18, 180 
Tenure, 97-102 . . o 
Transferability 16-17 

review of,;18,-'18, 136 

of occupational programs, 66, 78, 88 
Transfer, student, 17, 55, 64, 179, 183 -j. o^ ^ 

academic transfer programs in community colleges, /I, ai 
Tuition and fee, 136, 142-8 

non-resident, 16, 126, 157 . , ' 

in community colleges, 144, 200 

in vocationa^l-technical institutes, 144 

in universities, 144 

in state coll.eges, 144 

part-time -students , 146 

fees for testing, 147. . ^ 

lab and course fees, 14B 
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Unemployment (affect on education), 48, 56 
Utilization of Educational Resources, 21 
University of Idaho, 181-3 

Variable-Pricing System (of Tuition Fees) 145-6 

Vocational-Occupational Education (see also propr;i^tary education), 81- 
90, 91 , 159 

educational need and, 74-75 
enrollment in, 3, 49 
history of, 213 

role of, 49, 213, 215-16, 222-3 
. Vocational-Technical Institutes \ 
apprenticeship programs in, 21! 
dfstribution of, 213 

enrollment ijt,'3, 49, 113, 213-M, 218, 221 
focus of, 213' \ 
funciing of^ 215 ^ \ 
history df , 213 . - X 

planning and, 54 ^ ° 

V-ole of, ii , 213-225 

regional advisory corfmittee and, 233-37 

student' characteristics in, 95-6 " 

training in, 215-16' 

tuition 'and fees in, '215 

, Vocational -Technical Institutes 
L. H. Bates Vocational-Technical institute, 213, 2l6, 219 
Bellinfham Vocational -Technical Institute, 213, 216, 219 
Clover Park Vocational-Technical Institute, 213, 216, 219 
Lake Washington Vocational -Technical Institute, 213,^216, 219 
Renton Vocational-Technical Institute, 213, 216, 219 
Commission for Vocational Education (Coordindtiny Council for Vocational 
Education, 66, 77, 81, 86, 225 

articulation, secondary, postsecondary, 237-8 ^ 
career informaticr, and, 164 
manpower studies and', 86 
program graduate experiences, study of, 96 
program review and, 91 
proprietary education and, 230-31 
Washington Occupational Information System, 164 
Washington State Office 6f Program Planning and Fiscal Management 
budgeting-rby program, 104 
budgeting— review of, 105 
Western Intet^state Commi^ssion on Higher Education ,t] 77 
Women in postsecondary education, 9, 13, 34, 46, 48 
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